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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable   Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUUiues  in 

General  Court  assembled: 

The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  First  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  together  with  the 
Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Oeueral  Agent  of  the  Board. 
The  Act  establishing  this  Board  thus  provides  (Acts  of  1863, 
Chapter  240,  Section  6)  :— 

**  The  Board  of  State  Charities  shall  annually  prepare  and  print  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature  a  full  and  complete  report  of  all  their  doings 
during  the  year  preceding,  stating  fuUj  and  in  detail  all  expenses 
incurred,  all  officers  and  agents  employed,  with  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
and  General  Agent,  embracing  all  the  respective  proceedings  and 
expenses  during  the  year,  and  showing  the  actual  condition  of  all  the 
State  institutions  under  their  control,  with  such  suggestions  as  they  deem 
necessary  and  pertinent.** 

In  obeying  the  Statute  in  this  particular,  we  shall  be  as  brief 
as  the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  will  allow ;  referring  the 
reader  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  General 
Agent  for  the  details  of  history,  statistics,  and  business. 

I.    Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board. 

The  powers  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  as  defined  by  law, 
are  of  three  kinds :  of  investigation  and  supervision,  of  recom- 
mendation, and  of  execution.  The  Statute  just  quoted  says  of 
the  members,  (Section  4) : — 
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**Thej  shall  investigate  and  supervise  the  whole  system  of  the  public 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall 
recommend  such  changes  and  additional  provisions  as  thej  may  deem 
necessary  for  their  economical  and  efficient  administration.  They  shall 
have  full  power  to  transfer  pauper  inmates  from  one  charitable  institu- 
tion or  lunatic  hospital  to  another,  and  for  this  purpose  to  grant  admit- 
tances and  discharges  to  such  pauper  inmates,  but  shall  have  no  power  >^ 
to  make  purchases  for  the  various  institutions.  They  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  except  their  actual  travelling  expenses  v 
which  shall  be  allowed  and  paid." 

They  are  also  made  the  successors  of  certain  officers,  whose 
powers  and  duties  are  laid  down  in  the  General  Statutes, 
Section  6: — 

*^  The  board  of  commissioners  in  relation  to  alien  passengers  and  State 
paupers,  and  the  oflice  of  superintendent  of  alien  passengers  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  are  hereby  abolished,  and  the  duties  now  required  by  law  to 
be  performed  by  the  incumbents  of  said  offices  shall  be  performed  by 
the  secretary  and  general  agent  herein  provided  for,  subject  to  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  No  compensation 
shall  be  allowed  for  this  service  except  actual  travelling  expenses." 

The  duties  of  the  Board  correspond  to  these  powers.  The 
members  are  executive  officers  of  the  State,  as  well  as  commis- 
sioners to  examine  and  report.  As  such,  their  proceedings  will 
be  exhibited  in  this  Report,  while  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions will  mainly  be  found  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Secretary. 

II.    The  Members  and  Organization  of  the  Board. 

The  original  members  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  were 
commissioned  on  the  1st  of  October,  1863,  and  all  except  one 
took  the  oath  of  office  before  the  7th  of  October.  Their  names 
and  term  of  service  were : — 


Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell, 

Otis  Norcross,  of  Boston, 

Robert  T.  Davis,  of  Fall  River,      . 

Henry  B.  Wheelwright,  of  Taunton, 

Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  . 

Edward  Earle,  of  Worcester, 

John  H.  Coffing,  of  Great  Barrington, 


One  year. 

Two  years. 
Three  years. 
Three  years. 
Three  years. 

Four  years. 

Five  years. 
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Mr.  GofBiig  never  met  with  the  Board,  and  finally  declined 
the  appointment.  Edward  Southworth,  of  West  Springfield, 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  yacancj,  November  24, 1863,  but  he  also 
declined  to  serve,  and  the  Board  consisted  of  but  six  members 
until  February,  1864,  when  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  and  acceptance  of  Theodore  Metcalf,  of  Boston. 
Early  in  June,  Dr.  Davis  changed  his  residence  to  New  York, 
and  resigned  his  commission.  He  was  succeeded  by  Josiab 
C.  Blaisdell,  of  Fall  River,  who  was  commissioned  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1864.  On  the  1st  of  August,  Mr.  Norcross  resigned 
his  commission.  To  fill  the  vacancy  His  Excellency  appointed 
Peleg  W.  Chandler,  of  Boston,  who  declined  to  serve,  and  six 
members  again  constituted  the  Board  until  the  1st  of  November, 
when  Samuel  O.  Howe,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  and  accepted 
the  position,  but  has  taken  no  part  in  the  present  Report,  not 
having  participated  in  our  investigations.  During  the  fifteen 
months,  therefore,  which  this  Report  covers,  there  have  been 
twelve  appointments  to  the  Board,  and  nine  actual  members ; 
but  for  nearly  half  the  period  only  six  members  acting  at  the 
same  time.  This  fact  has  considerably  delayed  and  impaired 
our  investigations,  especially  as  Mr.  Norcross,  who  resigned  in 
August,  was  our  Chairman,  upon  whose  observations  and  clear 
judgment  we  had  relied  much  for  the  preparation  of  this 
Report.  Mr.  Norcross  was  elected  (Chairman  on  the  7  th  of 
October ;  on  the  4th  of  November  brief  Rules  for  the  transaction 
of  business  were  adopted,  an  Executive  Committee  appointed,  to 
consist  of  the  Chairman,  the  General  Agent,  and  the  Secretary ; 
Committees  on  Statistics  and  on  Alien  Passengers  were 
appointed,  and  the  organization  was  completed. 

ni.    Visits  and  Meetings  of  the  Board. 
The  following  visits  have  been  made  by  the  Board : — 

To  Rainsford  Island— October  15,  1863;  September  28,  18G4. 

To  Bridgewater  Almshouse— October  21,  1863;  May  12,  1864. 

To  Tewksbury  Almshouse— October  28,  1863;  March  8,  1864; 
May  26,  1864. 

To  Monson  Almshouse — November  11,  1863;  July  14,  1864; 
October  19,  1864. 

To  Northampton  Hospital— November  12, 1863;  October  18,  1864. 

To  Worcester  Hospital— November  13,  1863;  December  2,  1863; 
September  15, 1864. 
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To  Taunton  Hospital — December  16,  1863;  August  26,  1864. 

To  Westborough  School— December  2, 1868. 

To  Lancaster  School — December  3, 1863. 

To  the  School  Ship— December  17,  1863. 

To  the  Blind  Asylum — Julj  6,  1864. 

To  the  Idiot  School— July  6,  1864. 

To  the  Hartford  Asylum — October  18,  1864. 

In  all,  twenty-six  visits  have  been  made,  including  three  to 
different  prisons,  namely,  to  the  State  Prison,  the  Soutli  Boston 
and  the  Cambridge  Houses  of  Correction. 

Beside  these  formal  visits  of  the  Board,  twice  or  three  times 
as  many  more  have  been  made  by  different  members.  The 
meetings  have  been  regularly  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
every  month,  and  beside  these,  twenty-two  special  meetings 
have  been  held,  sometimes  in  Boston,  and  sometimes  at  the 
different  institutions.  In  the  month  of  November,  1864,  two 
public  hearings  were  given  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  on  the 
question  of  the  State  Almshouses.  The  whole  number  of 
meetings  has  been  thirty-seven. 

lY.    Proceedings  of  the  Board. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  have  included  discussions,  cor- 
respondence, conferences,  and  formal  votes.  Of  the  latter,  the 
following  are  the  more  important  of  those  which  relate  to  no 
particular  institution.  Votes  with  reference  to  any  institution 
will  be  stated  in  speaking  of  that  institution. 

(1.)  A  Vote  recommending  the  appropriation  of  a  fund  by 
the  Legislature  for  the  prosecution  of  bastardy  suits.  (Novem- 
ber 20, 1868.) 

(2.)  A  Vote  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  print  and  distribute 
blank  questions  to  the  prison  ofiicers,  and  instructing  him  to 
correspond  with  the  Almshouse  Inspectors  concerning  the 
Almshouse  Schools.     (December  17, 1868.) 

(8.)  A  Vote  recommending  certain  changes  in  the  above- 
named  schools  for  the  consideration  of  the  Inspectors,  and 
authorizing  the  transfer  to  Monson  of  all  children  who  are 
permanent  inmates  of  either  Almshouse.     (January  6, 1864.) 

(4.)  A  Vote  recommending  a  building  for  pauper  lunatics 
at  Tewksbury.     (February  11, 1864.) 
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(5.)  A  Vote  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  represent  to  the 
Legislature  the  importance  of  a  new  law  concerning  Pauper 
and  Prison  Returns.     (March  2, 1864.) 

(6.)  A  Vote  directing  the  General  Agent  to  consult  the 
Attorney-General  about  the  proposed  sale  of  the  yacht  ^^  Whis- 
per."     (July  14, 1864.) 

(7.)  A  Yote  appointing  Dr.  Allen  temporary  Chairman  in 
place  of  Mr.  Norcross,  resigned,  and  directing  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  retiring  Chairman.     (August  8, 1864.) 

(8.)  A  Vote  directing  the  Executive  Committee  to  issue 
forms  for  financial  and  medical  statements  to  be  made  by  the 
State  Institutions.     (September  7, 1864.) 

(9.)  A  Vote  requiring  weekly  returns  of  town  and  private 
patients  from  the  State  Lunatic  Hospitals,  and  monthly  returns 
of  admissions,  discharges,  etc.,  from  all  the  institutions  which 
do  not  now  make  weekly  returns.     (October  6, 1864.) 

(10.)  A  Vote  declaring  what  shall  be  the  conditions  of 
transfer  from  a  reformatory  institution.     (October  5, 1864.) 

(11.)  A  Vote  directing  the  Secretary  to  advertise  a  public 
hearing  on  the  Almshouse  question.     (November  2, 1864.) 

(12.)  A  Ballot  for  Chairman,  by  which  Dr.  Allen  was 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.     (November  2, 1864.) 

(18.)  A  Yote  authorizing  the  General  Agent  to  hire  more 
convenient  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Board.  (November  16, 
1864. 

(14.)  A  Vote  authorizing  the  General  Agent  to  charter 
the  yacht  ^<  Whisper,"  if  there  is  no  legal  objection.  (Decern- 
ber  7, 1864.) 

Besides  the  above  votes  the  Board  has  given  the  General 
Agent  authority  to  transact  the  former  business  of  the  Alien 
Commissioners  and  the  Superintendent  of  Alien  Passengers, 
and  has  confirmed  the  nominations  made  by  him  and  by  the 
Secretary  for  clerks  and  deputies. 

y.    Tbe  Agents  and  Expenses  of  the  Board. 

The  out-door  business  of  the  Board  has  been  conducted  by 
the  General  Agent,  and  the  statistical  inquiries  and  general 
correspondence  by  the  Secretary.  The  deputies  and  clerks 
employed  by  the  former  are  named  in  the  General  Agent's 
Report,  pages  420-422. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  those  employed  bj  the  Secretary, 
with  the  time  of  service  and  compeusatiou : — 

Charles  C.  Sewall,  ten  months, . 

Henry  C.  Prentiss,  five  months, 

Henry  A.  Purdie,  fifteen  months, 

Sarah  E.  Sanborn,  fifteen  months, 

E.  N.  Potter,  eleven  and  a  half  months, 

A*  L.  Clapp,  nine  months, 

A.  D.  Delano,  eight  months, 

Sasan  Goodall,  five  and  a  half  months, 

E.  B.  Ripley,  one  and  a  half  months, 

G.  J.  Harney,  three  weeks, 

M.  R.  Appleton,  five  weeks, 

E.  Clapp,  four  weeks, 

E.  B.  Bartlett,  ^va  weeks, 

J.  F.  Marsden,  one  week, . 

Total  for  fifteen  months, $3,628  91 

The  other  expenses  of  the  Secretary's  department  have  been 
as  follows : — 


$752  00 

885  00 

609  87 

617  59 

850  00 

249  00 

254  00 

203  00 

51  00 

50  00 

83  70 

84  25 

82  00 

8  00 

For  printing, 

For  stationery,  .... 

For  postage  and  expressage, 
For  books,  bookbinding  and  incidentals. 
For  expenses  of  public  hearings, 


$802  23 

828  86 

140 

11 

51 

01 

131 

00 

Total  for  fifteen  months, $1,452  71 

Add  for  clerk  hire, 8,628  91 

Add  for  Secretary's  salary,  (fifteen  months,)       .        .        .     2,494  62 

Whole  expense  of  department,  (fifteen  months,)       .   $7,576  24 

During  the  same  period  the  expenses  of  the  General  Agent's 
department  have  been  as  follows : — 


Salary  of  General  Agent,  (fifteen  months,) 
Salaries  of  clerks  and  deputies. 
Travelling  expenses  of  the  Board,  . 
Travelling  expenses  of  agents. 
Office  expenses  and  printing,  . 
MiscellaneoQS, 


Total  for  fifteen  months, 

Total  expenses  of  the  two  departments. 


$2,500  00 

7,670  84 

957  66 

43  42 

995  51 

295  28 

$12,462  66 
$20,038  90 
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Daring  this  period  of  fifteen  months,  the  General  Agent  has 
collected  and  paid  into  the  Treasury — 

Receipts  of  head-monej,  amooDting  to  •        •        .        .       $11,797  00 

Receipts  for  board  of  paupers, 8,984  82 

Receipts  from  other  sources, 60  00 

Total  for  fifteen  months, $15,841  82 

The  whole  cost  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  to  the  State, 
therefore,  over  and  above  its  receipts,  has  been  $4,197.58,  or  a 
little  less  than  the  salaries  of  the  Secretary  and  General  Agent. 

The  above-named  sum  of  $20,038.90  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Board,  is  divided  as  follows : — 


Expenses  of  Secretary's  department,  1868, 
Expenses  of  General  Agent's  department,  1868, 

Total  expenses  for  1868, 

Expenses  of  Secretary's  department,  1864, 
Expenses  of  General  Agent's  department,  1864, 

Total  expenses  for  1864, 


$928  84 
2,464  21 

$8,898  05 

$6,647  40 
9,998  45 

$16,645  85 


The  expenses  of  1863  were  paid  out  of  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  the  appropriation  for  the  Alien  Commissioners  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Alien  Passengers. 

The  appropriations  for  1864  were^- 

For  the  Secretary's  department,      .....       $7,000  00 
For  the  General  Agent's  department,      ....       10,000  00 


Total, $17,000  00 

There  remains,  therefore,  an  unexpended  balance  of  the  two 
appropriations  amounting  to  $354.15. 

The  Secretary  has  overstated  the  expenses  of  his  department 
for  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1864.  They  were  really  only 
$5,528.50,  instead  of  $5,528.88. 

The  expense  incurred  by  the  General  Agent  for  the  trans- 
portation of  paupers,  is  stated  by  him  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 1, 1864,  at  $5,003.64.  For  the  calendar  year  1864,  these 
expenses  have  been  $5,623.78. 
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The  amount  of  the    appropriation  was  96^500,  of  which 
9876.22  remains  still  unexpended. 

VI.    The  Condition  op  the  State  Instittjtions. 

We  would  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  for  the  neces- 
sary  information  respecting  the  ^^  actual  condition  of  the  insti- 
tions,"  up  to  October  1, 1864.  Of  the  expenses  incurred  since 
that  time  we  had  hoped  to  present  a  full  statement,  but  are 
unable  to  do  so.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  returns  made  by 
the  Superintendents  to  this  office,  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  present  too  favorable  a  view  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  several  of  these  institutions.  It  will  be  seen  by  page 
820  of  the  Secretary's  Report  that  the  balances  of  the  annual 
appropriation  then  remaining  unexpended,  were  generally  below 
the  usual  quarterly  expenses,  and  considerably  less  than  a 
quarter  part  of  the  whole  appropriation.  At  Rainsford,  for 
instance,  instead  of  95,000,  tlie  sum  remaining  was  93,958.82; 
at  Tewksbury,  instead  of  911,850,  it  was  98,816.25;  at 
Bridgewater  it  was  in  excess,  being  11,394.08,  instead  of 
98,750 ;  at  Monson  it  was  98,146.53,  instead  of  99,750 ;  at 
Westborough  it  was  only  94,145.58,  instead  of  911,250;  at 
Lancaster  nothing,  instead  of  93,750;  while  at  the  School 
Ship  it  was  in  excess,  being  98,212.76,  instead  of  95,625. 
In  fact,  however,  nearly  all  these  institutions  have  exceeded 
their  appropriations,  and  will  be  compelled  to  ask  the  Legisla* 
ture  for  a  special  grant  of  money.  For  the  calendar  year  1864, 
the  expenses  at  Rainsford  exceed  the  appropriation  by  950.70  ; 
those  of  Tewksbury  exceed  the  appropriation  by  915,186.89 ; 
those  of  Monson  exceed  by  95,259.29 ;  Bridgewater  exceeds  the 
annual  appropriation  by  92,159.14 ;  Westborough  exceeds  by 
96,254.09;  and  the  School  Ship  by  95,447.89.  The  total 
amount  of  these  deficiencies  cannot  be  less  than  925,000 
for  these  institutions,  after  making  allowance  for  special 
appropriations. 

The  Lunatic  Hospitals,  on  the  other  hand,  have  expended  but 
977,875.23,  or  about  five-sixths  of  their  appropriation,  which  was 
990,000.  This  is  not  because  they  have  been  more  prosperous, 
for  they  are  all  in  debt,  but  because  they  only  drew  money  in  pro- 
portion to  their  State  patients,  who  have  been  greatly  diminished 
in  the  past  year.  These  institutions,  also,  will  probably  ask  the 
State  to  make  up  their  deficiency  by  raising  the  board  of  the  State 
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patients,  and  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  that  the  State  should 
grant  it. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing 85,666.81,  to  make  up  -the  deficiency  at  the  Northampton 
Hospital,  existing  on  the  first  of  April.  The  Board  of  State 
Charities,  through  the  Executive  Committee,  examined  the  mat- 
ter at  that  time,  and  recommended  the  appropriation  of  the 
money.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  extricate  that  hospital 
once  for  all  from  debt,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case.  We 
ascribe  this,  Iiowever,  rather  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  than 
to  any  bad  management. 

At  the  Worcester  Hospital,  there  would  appear,  at  first  sight, 
a  remarkably  prosperous  condition  of  the  finances.  But  by 
referring  to  the  statement  in  the  appendix  to  the  Secretary's 
Report,  (page  417,)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hospital  is  really  in 
debt,  and  has  carried  on  its  business  the  past  year  by  means 
of  heavy  loans.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  new  Treasurer  will 
restore  method  to  the  somewhat  irregular  financial  manage- 
ment of  this  institution. 

At  Taunton  there  is  a  small  deficiency,  occurring  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years. 

The  financial  condition  of  Westhorough  seems  to  us  unsatis- 
factory, and  we  would  recommend  the  Legislature  to  investi- 
gate it.  It  is  worth  while,  also,  to  consider  whether  the  great 
expenses  of  the  School  Ship  cannot  be  reduced. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Legislature  should,  each 
year,  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  precisely  what  each  insti- 
tution has  cost,  and  how  the  annual  appropriation  has  been 
expended.  At  present,  the  Annual  Reports  do  not  exhibit  the 
whole  period  covered  by  a  single  appropriation,  but  portions  of 
two  calendar  years.  In  this  way  great  uncertainty  is  often 
produced  as  to  what  has  really  been  the  amount  expended  in 
any  one  calendar  year.  Besides  this,  there  are  the  difiiculties 
mentioned  by  the  Secretary,  in  calculating  what  the  actual 
expenses  of  a  given  year  have  been.  A  remedy  for  all  might 
be  found  by  requiring  the  financial  year  at  the  institutions  to 
close  on  the  81st  of  December,  or  by  making  the  appropriation 
payable  only  for  the  year  ending  September  30th ;  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  by  law  for  an  annual  and  uniform  appraisal 
of  the  property,  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  annual  cost. 
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Something  has  been  done  by  the  Secretary  to  exhibit  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  different  institutions,  but  owing  to 
defective  returns,  and  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tions asked,  these  tables  are  not  so  valuable  as  we  could  wish. 

The  general  condition  of  the  institutions  is  good,  with  some 
exceptions,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

YII.    The  Institutions  Classified  and  Descbibed. 

The  Secretary  has  given  two  modes  of  classifying  the  insti- 
tutions under  our  supervision  ;  namely,  according  to  the  State's 
connection  with  them,  and  according  to  the  use  for  which  they 
are  destined.  Under  the  first  method,  we  shall  have  two 
classes : — 

(I.)  Public  institutions  controlled  by  the  State. 

(II.)  Private  institutions  partially  controlled  or  aided  by  the 
State. 

Concerning  the  second  of  these  classes  we  have  but  one  sug- 
gestion to  offer,  beyond  those  contained  in  the  Secretary's 
Report,  to  which  we  would  respectfully  refer  you. 

The  first  class  again  may  be  subdivided  into  Lunatic  Hospitals, 
Reformatory  and  Correctional  Institutions,  and  State  Pauper 
Establishments.  We  will  offer  some  suggestions  concerning 
each  of  these  classes  of  institutions,  and  will  conclude  by  some 
general  recommendations  applying  to  all,  and  to  our  whole 
system  of  charities  and  correction. 

(1.)  The  Lunatic  Hospitals. 

These  institutions  are  strictly  the  offspring  of  the  State, 
founded  principally  by  public  funds,  and  managed  each  by  a 
board  of  five  trustees,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  every  year  by 
the  Governor  and  Council.  They  were  established  as  follows : 
Worcester,  in  1850,  at  a  present  cost  to  all  parties  of  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  dollars ;  Taunton,  in  1851,  at  a 
present  cost  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  ; 
Northampton,  in  1855,  at  a  present  cost  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

These  Lunatic  Hospitals  contained  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1863,  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-four  inmates,  and  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1864,  one  thousand  and  forty-one.  It  appears  that 
during  this  year  the  number  diminished  one  hundred  and 
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fortj-three,  which  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable,  since  in  all 
former  years  there  was  a  constant  increase.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1865,  the  numbers  were  still  less,  bein^  one  thousand 
and  twenty-nine.  But  still  they  are  crowded,  having  in  the 
aggregate  one  hundred  and  seventy  patients  more  than  they 
were  intended  to  accommodate.  The  crowded  state  of  these 
institutions  in  former  years  has  been  serious  ground  of  com- 
plaint, as  interfering  with  the  efficient  treatment  of  the  inmates ; 
and  the  present  diminution  in  their  number  is  an  encouraging 
omen  for  the  future.  The  number  in  each  hospital  should  be 
reduced  as  near  as  possible  to  its  intended  capacity  in  order 
to  secure  the  most  successful  treatment.  But  there  are  various 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting  this  object. 

While  these  hospitals  are  noble  monuments  of  the  munifi- 
cence and  humanity  of  the  State,  and  have  accomplished  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  there  are  evils  connected  with  their  present 
condition  and  management,  which  are  more  easily  described 
than  remedied. .  These  are  caused  mainly  by  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  the  institutions  themselves,  and  the  want  of  a  proper 
classification  of  the  inmates. 

Inequalities  in  the  Hospitah. 

One  of  these  evils  grows  out  of  the  difference  in  the  terms  of 
admission.  The  inmates  of  the  hospitals  are  of  three  classes : 
first,  private  boarders,  supported  by  their  own  means  or  by  that 
of  friends ;  second,  paupers,  supported  by  towns  and  cities ; 
third,  paupers,  supported  by  the  State.  As  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion to  different  classes  vary,  there  is  a  difficulty,  not  unfre- 
quently,  in  making  an  equitable  and  satisfactory  arrangement. 
While  the  conditions  of  admitting  private  patients  may  vary 
according  to  the  wants  and  means  of  each  applicant,  there 
must  be  a  more  uniform  price  for  those  supported  by  towns  and 
cities,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  that  exists  in  the 
wants,  character  and  physical  condition  of  those  composing  this 
class.  Here  it  is  intended  that  the  price  shall,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, meet  the  exact  cost  of  each  patient.  In  fixing  the  terms 
of  admission  for  those  supported  by  the  State,  there  is  still 
greater  difficulty. 

In  1833,  the  Worcester  Hospital  opened  with  thirty-three 
State  patients.  This  number  has  increased  till,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1864,  there  were  in  all  the  hospitals  five  hundred 
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aud  eighteen  patients  supported  by  tlie  State.  These  were 
distributed  as  follows :  at  Worcester,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ; 
at  Taunton,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six ;  at  Northampton,  two 
hundred  and  sixteen.  As  the  patients  in  these  institutions  at 
that  time  numbered  one  thousand  and  forty-one,  it  follows  that 
tlie  State  paupers  (five  hundred  and  eighteen,)  were  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  number ;  yet,  for  their  support  last  year, 
less  than  eighty  thousand  dollars  was  drawn  from  the  State 
Treasury.  On  tlie  first  of  January,  1865,  the  number  of  State 
patients  was  only  five  hundred  and  three. 

The  price  of  board  has  varied  in  past  years  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  we6k  for  each  State  pauper,  for,  inasmuch  as  the 
State  has  been  at  the  expense  of  erecting  the  buildings  and 
making  the  repairs  and  improvements  upon  them,  it  has  paid 
relatively  less  than  others  have  been  required  to  pay  in  order 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution.  It  is  alleged 
that  this  difiference  in  price  is  not  only  unjust  in  itself,  but 
tends  to  defeat  the  very  objects  for  which  these  institutions 
were  established.  It  is  said  that  when  these  hospitals  were 
built  they  were  intended  to  accommodate  chiefly  the  native 
insane  of  Massachusetts ;  now,  if  this  class  is  required  to  pay  a 
higher  price  than  is  paid  for  State  paupers,  who  are  nearly 
all  foreigners,  does  it  not  afibrd  just  cause  for  complaint  and 
dissatisfaction  ? 

The  Incurable  Slate  Patients. 

It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  State 
patients  than  of  the  native-born  insane  are  considered  incurable, 
and  require  but  little  care  or  treatment.  They  fill  up  the 
lower  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  many  of  them  are  made  useful 
by  their  labor  in  and  about  the  place. 

The  proportion  of  incurable  cases  among  them  is  surprisingly 
large.  Dr.  Earle,  of  the  Northampton  Hospital,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry,  last  September,  says  that,  of  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  State  paupers,  there  were  in  his  opinion  only  seven 
curable  cases.  The  proportion  of  curable  State  patients  at  the 
other  two  hospitals  is  considerably  greater,  but  still  small. 
The  question  naturally  arises  whether  such  a  class  of  patients 
should  pay  as  much  as  those  who  require  more  care  as  well  as 
more  expensive  treatment  ?  Ought  they  even  to  remain  in  the 
same  hospitals  ? 
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These  institutions  in  their  construction  and  management 
were  designed  for  hospitals  in  which  insane  persons  were  to  be 
treated,  and,  if  possible,  cured  ;  thej  were  provided  with  every 
means,  medical,  physical,  and  mental,  that  was  calculated  to 
have  a  salutary  and  remedial  influence  on  mind  and  body  in  a 
deranged  state.  Now  such  means  and  accommodations  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  expensive,  not  only  in  first  cost,  but  in  keep- 
ing them  up  from  year  to  year.  These  hospitals  were  never 
intended  to  be  receptacles  or  asylums  or  permanent  homes  for 
the  harmless  and  incurable  insane,  who  can  derive  no  benefit 
whatever  from  hospital  treatment  as  such.  Little  more  can  be 
done  for  this  class  than  to  surround  them  with  proper  restraints, 
and  supply  their  physical  wants.  To  extend  to  them  the  special 
means  provided  for  the  curable  insane  is  useless.  Neither 
justice  nor  humanity  requires  the  State  to  expend  large  sums 
of  money  upon  persons  who  cannot  be  benefited  thereby. 

Measures  Proposed. 

To  obviate  some  of  the  evils  here  mentioned,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  take  one  of  the  present  hospitals,  and  occupy  it 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  with  State  paupers.  To  such  a  change 
there  are  strong  objections. 

With  the  object,  not  so  much  of  saving  expense,  as  of  reliev- 
ing the  hospitals,  several  hundred  State  paupers  have  been 
removed  within  a  few  years  from  these  institutions  to  the  State 
Almshouses,  where  their  expenses  have  not  averaged  much  over 
one  dollar  per  week.  But  the  Almshouses  are  not  yet  proper 
places  for  tliis  class  of  persons.  The  present  buildings  are  not 
adapted  to  their  wants  ;  and  the  example  and  influence  of 
insane  persons  cannot  fail  to  be  bad  upon  so  many  children  as 
are  found  in  the  State  Almshouses.  Besides,  the  Almshouses 
are  likely  to  be  filled  with  that  class  of  persons  for  whom  they 
were  originally  built.  By  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  hospitals 
might  be  in  some  measure  relieved,  and  a  large  sum  saved 
annually  by  the  State  ;  but  the  relief  to  the  hospitals  would  be 
only  temporary,  and  it  is,  also,  doubtful  whether  such  an 
arrangement  would  in  the  end  be  satisfactory,  or  advance 
permanently  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

If  nothing  better  can  be  done,  we  would  again  recommend,  as 
we  did  last  winter,  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  this 
class  of  the  insane  at  one  of  the  almshouses. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  State,  in  ISSS,  instead  of 
building  the  large  hospital  at  Northampton,  at  an  expense  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  had  not  erected  a 
smaller  one  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
This  would  have  been  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
private  and  town  patients  in  the  four  western  counties  of  the 
State.  The  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  remaining,  might 
have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  in  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  a  plain,  convenient,  and  substantial 
building,  in  some  rural  district,  as  an  asylum  for  the  incurable 
insane. 

If  this  had  been  done,  the  private  and  town  insane  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  would  certainly  have  been  provided 
with  more  satisfactory,  if  not  really  better  accommodations 
than  they  now  have,  while  there  would  have  been  a  saving  of 
many  thousand  dollars  to  the  State  every  year.  Then,  two 
hundred  of  those  now  supported  in  the  hospital  at  Northamp- 
ton by  the  State,  together  with  one  hundred  or  more,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class,  now  at  the  Worcester  and  Taunton 
Hospitals,  might  have  been  well  provided  for  in  this  new  asylum. 
In  this  supposed  case  all  the  State  paupers  that  were  really  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  might  be  accommodated  at  Worcester 
and  Taunton,  without  crowding  those  institutions. 

The  apartments  in  this  asylum  might  be  so  constructed  that 
a  small  number  of  attendants  would  be  sufficient,  while  the 
land  connected  with  it  might  be  made  a  source  of  income.  As 
a  general  thing,  a  large  proportion  of  this  class  have  good 
health,  which  would  be  preserved  or  materially  improved  by 
constant  employment. 

To  sum  up,  then,  there  are  three  courses,  either  of  which 
the  State  can  adopt.  Firstj  take  one  of  the  present  hospitals, 
and  occupy  it  solely  with  State  paupers ;  or,  Second^  erect  a 
suitable  building  at  one  or  more  of  the  State  Almshouses  to 
accommodate  this  class  of  the  insane ;  or.  Thirds  relieve  the 
crowded  state  of  the  three  hospitals  by  continuing,  for  the 
present,  to  send  a  portion  of  the  incurable  paupers  to  the  State 
Almshouses,  having  in  view  ultimately,  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum  for  State  paupers  exclusively.  The  question  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  continued  increase  of  insane  State  paupers 
would  have  great  influence  in  deciding  which  course  to  pursue. 
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I%e  Criminal  Insane. 

Tliere  is  still  another  class,  the  criminal  insane,  for  whom 
special  provision  should  be  made.  Formerly,  they  were  kept  at 
the  prisons,  confined  in  cells,  but  more  recently  they  have  been 
placed  in  the  State  Hospitals.  It  is  generally  thought  that  this 
class  of  the  insane  should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  those 
who  are  free  from  crime,  but  should  have  apartments  built 
expressly  for  their  accommodation.  The  Legislature  of  1864 
had  this  subject  under  consideration,  and  appropriated  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  to  erect  a  suitable  building  connected  with 
the  Tewksbury  Almshouse  as  a  wing  to  the  new  building  that 
was  to  be  erected  there,  to  accommodate  the  incurable  pauper 
insane.  But  an  asylum  designed  for  this  class  of  insane 
persons  should  be  built  in  some  other  place  ;  the  most  appro- 
priate place,  probably,  would  be  at  one  of  the  State  Hospitals. 
As  the  number,  according  to  the  best  estimate  that  can  be 
made,  is  thought  never  to  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  at  a  time, 
they  would  not  require  a  large  building. 

The  only  establishments  of  this  kind  in  America  are  believed 
to  be  the  New  York  Convict  Asylum  at  Auburn,  in  connection 
with  the  State  Prison,  and  a  smaller  asylum  in  Canada.  The 
former  was  visited  and  carefully  examined  last  summer  by  the 
Secretary  and  Dr.  Choate  of  the  Taunton  Hospital.  They 
reported  that  such  an  institution  for  Massachusetts  might  be 
built  at  less  expense,  and  with  better  arrangements.  Whenever 
the  enterprise  is  undertaken,  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to 
its  internal  arrangements,  which  should  have  as  little  of  the 
prison  and  as  much  of  the  hospital  as  possible. 

Finances  of  the  Hospitals. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  State  Hospitals  are  more  or  less 
in  debt.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Act  of  last  session,  by  which 
they  were  allowed  to  draw  in  advance  ninety  per  cent,  of  what 
they  would  probably  receive  for  the  board  of  State  paupers, 
would  give  them  a  working  capital  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  money.  But  the  year  has  proved 
unfavorable  for  economy,  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices, 
while  the  price  of  board  paid  by  the  State  is  considerably  below 
the  actual  cost  of  support  to  each  of  the  State  patients.  It  is 
not  desirable,  considering  the  outlay  which  the  State  has  made 
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at  these  three  hospitals,  that  more  than  the  exact  cost  of  support 
should  be  paid  for  this  class  of  patients ;  perhaps  less  than  the 
exact  cost  is  just.  But  we  belieye  that,  at  present  prices,  the 
weekly  sum  of  two  dollars  and  seventy-iiye  cents  is  too  low,  and 
we  would  recommend  that  this  be  raised  at  least  to  three  dollars, 
with  a  proviso  that  when  the  actual  cost  of  support  falls  below 
three  dollars,  the  former  price  shall  be  paid.  If  the  expenses  of 
the  hospitals  are  not  met  in  this  way,  the  Legislature  will  be 
called  on  for  appropriations  each  year  to  meet  a  deficiency,  and 
the  method  which  we  recommend  seems  the  most  economical. 

If  there  were  an  asylum  to  which  more  of  the  incurable 
patients  could  be  removed,  the  net  cost  of  all  the  State  lunatic 
paupers  could  be  considerably  reduced.  The  same  is  true,  if 
the  present  policy  of  making  removals  to  the  State  Almshouses 
is  continued.  We  have  thus  far  continued  it,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  while  striving  to  improve  the  means  for  their  treat- 
ment at  the  almshouses.  Nor  do  we  see  how  we  can  avoid 
making  these  removals  in  future,  unless  the  State  will  provide 
some  other  receptacle  than  the  almshouses.  In  this  connection 
it  is  proper  to  mention  a  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Prince,  the  late 
Superintendent  at  Northampton,  which  would  dispose  of  a 
portion  of  the  incurables  without  a  removal  to  the  almshouses. 

Dr.  Prince,  last  spring,  made  application  to  this  Board  for  per- 
mission to  take  charge,  on  his  own  farm  at  Northampton,  of 
three  pauper  lunatics,  whose  labor  he  was  willing  to  accept  as 
the  price  of  tlieir  support,  and  he  stated  that  there  were  many 
others  who  could  be  provided  for  in  the  same  way.  His  appli- 
cation was  not  granted,  because  it  was  doubted  whether  this 
Board  had  power  to  make  such  a  removal  from  the  hospital, 
and  because  the  matter  was  novel,  and  of  doubtful  utility. 
But  if  suitable  persons,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  insanity, 
could  be  found  to  take  charge  of  fifty  such  patients  on  the  same 
terms,  the  apparent  saving  to  the  State  would  be  considerable. 

(2.)    Correctional  and  Reformatory  Institutions. 

In  the  second  class  are  the  Correctional  and  Reformatory 
Institutions ;  these  are  four,  the  Slate  PrisoHj  tlie  State  Reform^ 
the  Nautical  and  the  Industrial  Schools.  Of  this  class  the 
State  Prison  is  the  oldest  and  largest.  It  was  opened  in  1805, 
and  the  expenditure  for  its  grounds  and  buildings  to  the  present 
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date,  (contributed  wholly  by  the  State,)  amounts  to  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  making  no  account  of  interest.  The 
number  of  its  inmates  for  ten  years  has  averaged  about  four 
hundred  and  seventy.  During  this  time  their  earnings  have 
fallen  short  of  supporting  the  institution  some  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  on  an  average  each  year,  which  has  been  made  up  by 
the  State.  It  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  three  Inspectors, 
appointed  one  in  each  year  by  the  Oovernor  and  Council,  who 
also  appoint  the  Warden,  Chaplain  and  Physician. 

By  a  recent  Act  (Chapter  803, 1864,)  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
these  Inspectors  to  report  more  fully  than  they  have  heretofore 
done,  the  financial  management  of  the  Prison,  and  to  submit 
estimates  of  the  cost  for  the  coming  year.  It  appears  by  their 
report  that  the  expenses  for  the  past  year  were  ^98,084.06,  and 
the  income  $68,679.89,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $27,404.17,  as  stated 
in  the  Secretary's  report.  For  the  coming  year  they  estimate 
the  expenses  at  $75,000  and  tlie  income  at  $60,000.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  this  deficit  should  be  still  further  reduced, 
and  the  prison  made  self-supporting,  if  possible.  That  it  is 
possible,  we  believe,  for  the  State  Prisons  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut  have  been  self-supporting  for  many  years, 
though  containing  a  far  smaller  number  of  prisoners  than  ours. 
We  would  recommend  constant  attention  to  the  finances  of  this 
institution,  so  admirably  managed  in  most  respects. 

The  origin,  object  and  expenses  of  the  three  Reform  Schools 
having  been  dwelt  upon  in  detail  by  the  Secretary,  we  will  not 
repeat  here  what  he  has  said,  further  than  is  necessary  to 
illustrate  our  recommendations  concerning  them. 

General  Recommendations. 

In  these  four  institutions  are  gathered  for  punishment  and 
reform,  over  one  thousand  persons,  for  whose  support  the  State 
appropriates  annually  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
While  as  a  whole  they  have  been  well-managed  and  are  now  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement. 
A  better  classification  of  the  inmates  should  be  made,  more  impor- 
tance should  be  attached  to  their  labor,  and,  to  effect  a  perma- 
nent reform,  more  pains  must  be  taken  with  them  as  individuals, 
not  only  while  connected  with  the  institution,  but  after  leaving 
it.    Valuable  information  may  be  derived  from  the  study  and 
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comparison  of  similar  institutions,  both  in  Europe  and  in  other 
parts  of  this  country;  for,  in  certain  improrements,  those 
institutions  have  advanced  beyond  our  own. 

While  we  reserve  other  matters  connected  with  the  State 
Prison  and  the  Reform  Schools  for  future  examination,  we  shall 
refer  to  two  topics  which  seem  to  call  for  more  immediate 
attention.  It  has  been  proposed  to  enlarge  the  accommodations 
of  the  Reform  School  at  Westborough  and  the  Industrial 
School  at  Lancaster.  We  would  suggest,  rather  than  such  a 
course,  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  or  what,  for  the  present,  is  better,  the  encouragement 
of  private  and  municipal  organizations  that  have  the  same 
object  in  view.    As  cases  In  point,  the  following  are  cited : 

A  school  of  this  kind  was  established,  some  sixteen  years  ago, 
in  connection  with  the  Almshouse  in  Lowell.  This  school  has 
from  thirty  to  forty  boys,  sentenced  there  for  offences  similar  to 
those  for  which  they  are  sent  to  Westborough.  It  has  a  master 
who  gives  instruction  in  school,  and  has  charge  of  the  boys 
while  at  their  work,  as  well  as  an  oversight  of  their  amuse- 
ments. The  city  of  Lowell  last  year  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty- 
six  cents  per  week  for  each  boy, — less  than  half  the  cost  at 
Westborough.  In  respect  to  health,  instruction,  discipline  and 
labor,  and  the  results  of  its  training  generally,  it  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  School  at  Westborough.  Similar  schools  are 
established  at  New  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Newburyport,  Wor- 
cester, and  perhaps  in  other  large  towns  ;  and  though  they  are 
mostly  recent,  and  oftentimes  injuriously  affected  by  their  con- 
nection with  an  Almshouse,  they  are  accomplishing  much  good, 
and  ought  to  be  increased  and  improved. 

A  private  charitable  society,  having  in  view  the  reformation 
of  boys,  has  established  an  institution  during  the  past  year  at 
West  Newton,  and,  we  are  informed,  is  doing  a  good  work. 

The  Indentured  Children. 

The  other  topic  is  one  of  great  importance  and  should 'receive 
immediate  attention.  Connected  with  the  Reform  and  Indus- 
trial Schools  are  several  hundred  boys  and  girls  of  a  suitable 
age  to  be  indentured,  and  in  the  State  Almshouses  are  seven 
hundred  children,  a  portion  of  whom  should  also  be  provided 
with  homes  in  private  families.    These  persons  are  now  mainly 
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supported  by  the  State ;  many  of  them  are  orphans,  and  have 
no  relatives  or  friends  that  can  ever  assist  them.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  what  a  relief  to  the  State,  and  what  an  advantage 
to  them  it  would  prove,  if  they  could  be  placed  in  suitable 
families.  The  State  has  already  indentured  from  each  of  the 
Reform  and  Industrial  Schools  an  average  of  one  hundred, 
annually ;  and  the  State  Almshouses  have  sent  out  over  fifteen 
hundred  more.  In  this  way,  nearly  four  thousand  persons  have 
already  been  transferred  from  a  state  of  public  dependence  to 
homes  in  families. 

The  by-laws  of  these  institutions  make  it  obligatory  upon 
tlieir  officers  to  see  that  the  parties  applying  for  boys  and  girls 
to  indenture,  sustain  a  good  moral  character ;  and  they  are  also 
required  to  exercise  a  watchful  care  over  those  indentured. 
But  these  requirements  are  very  imperfectly  carried  out.  The 
officers  of  these  institutions*  find  their  time  so  occupied  with 
the  special  duties  assigned  them,  that  they  cannot  give  much 
attention  to  incidental  matters.  In  some  cases  this  watchfulness 
is  continued  with  some  degree  of  fidelity  for  months  or  years, 
while  in  others,  little  or  no  information  whatever  is  obtained 
respecting  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  indentured. 
Besides,  this  oversight  cannot  be  maintained  as  it  should  be,  by 
correspondence ;  it  needs  personal  inquiry  and  acquaintance. 
There  are  instances,  moreover,  where  the  indentured  boys  and 
girls  are  badly  treated,  and  not  unfrequently  returned  to  the 
institution,  without  any  fault  on  their  part.  If  the  State  takes 
the  place  of  a  parent  or  guardian  in  binding  out  these  poor 
children,  is  it  not  her  duty  to  follow  up  that  parental  relation 
and  see  that  the  compact  is  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  that  no 
harm  befal  the  party  dependent  upon  the  State  ?  To  do  justice 
to  this  class  of  boys  and  girls,  there  should  be  a  person,  possess- 
ing the  right  qualifications,  charged  with  this  particular  duty. 
He  should  visit  all  these  indentured  children,  ascertain  from 
difierent  sources  the  character  of  their  masters,  and  how  they 
are  treated,  hear  and  dispose  of  any  complaints  on  either  side, 
and  advise  and  counsel  as  a  parent  would,  with  these  indentured 
boys  and  girls.  While  doing  this  work,  such  an  agent  might 
readily  find  homes  for  others.  Thus  the  number  of  those  well 
indentured  from  the  State  Institutions  might  be  greatly 
increased,  tliereby  saving  to  the  State  every  year  a  sum  far 
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greater  than  the  whole  expenses  of  such  an  agency.  We  would, 
therefore,  recommend  to  the  Legislature  that  an  agent  of  this 
kind  be  appointed. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  Respecting  these  Institutions. 

The  votes  of  the  Board  having  reference  to  the  Reformatory 
Institutions  have  been  few,  although  many  questions  relating  to 
them  have  been  discussed,  and  several  suggestions  made  to  their 
Trustees  and  other  officers,  concerning  their  management. 

On  the  8d  of  December,  1863,  it  was  voted  to  transfer  from 
Lancaster  to  Monson  two  children  who  were  found  to  be  unfit 
subjects  for  the  Industrial  School,  and  whose  removal  was 
requested  by  the  Trustees.  Two  other  children  whom  we  were 
requested  to  remove  did  not  appear  to  us  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  such  removal. 

An  application  was  made  in  May  for  the  removal  of  two  more 
girls  from  Lancaster,  and  permission  was  given  to  place  one  of 
them  temporarily  at  Tewksbury.  A  previous  case  of  removal 
from  Lancaster  by  the  Trustees,  had  come  before  us  in  October, 
and  the  girl  in  question  was  sent  by  the  General  Agent  to 
Bridgewater,  whence  she  was  in  May  returned  to  Lancaster. 
Certain  questions  and  difficulties  attending  these  transfers 
having  arisen,  when  application  was  made  in  September  for  the 
transfer  of  other  children  from  Lancaster  and  fr&m  the  School 
Ship,  (whence  we  had  transferred  one  pupil  to  Rainsford 
Island,)  the  following  vote  was  passed,  (October  5,  1864,) 
regulating  the  conditions  of  such  transfers : — 

• 

^  Votedf  That  whenever  transfers  are  made  by  this  Board  from  any 
institution  to  which  persons  are  committed  under  a  mittimus,  such 
transfer  shall  be  understood  as  implying  the  following  conditions, 
necessary  for  the  restraint  of  the  person  so  transferred,  and  the  indem- 
nification of  the  institution  to  which  the  transfer  is  made  : 

^  Ist.  The  mittimus  or  warrant,  by  virtue  of  which  the  transferred 
person  was  originally  held,  shall  be  also  transferred  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  institution  to  which  the  inmate  is  sent. 

<'  2d.  Tiie  expenses  of  supporting  such  persons  shall  be  borne  by  the 
institution  from  which  the  transfer  is  made,  and  shall  be  computed  at 
the  average  weekly  cost  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made." 
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It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  transfers  of  the  class  above  men- 
tioned, if  made  without  some  restriction,  might  occasion  diffi- 
culty and  litigation,  and  be  reckoned  burdensome,  to  the 
institution  receiving  the  child  transferred.  They  should,  per- 
haps, be  made  the  subject  of  legislation,  not  being,  in  our 
opinion,  contemplated  by  the  Act  establishing  this  Board. 

(8.)  Pauper  Establishments. 

In  the  third  class  we  place  the  three  State  Almshouses  and 
the  Hospital  at  Rainsford  Island.  These,  both  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  inmates  and  the  annual  expenditures,  are  the  most 
important  of  the  State  Institutions. 

The  almshouses  are  located  at  Tewksbury,  Bridgewater  and 
Monson,  and  have  cost  tho  State,  to  the  present  time,  without 
interest,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1st,  1864,  was  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  ;  at  Tewksbury,  six  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  Bridgewater, 
four  hundred  and  eighty-five ;  Monson,  six  hundred  and  twenty. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1865,  the  whole  number  had  increased 
to  twenty-one  hundred  and  seventy-two ;  namely,  at  Tewksbury 
eight-hundred  and  ninety,  at  Bridgewater  five  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  at  Monson  six  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

The  annual  appropriation  to  these  institutions  in  1864,  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  dollars,  distributed  as 
follows :  Tewksbury,  forty-seven  thousand  dollars ;  Monson, 
thirty-nine  thousand,  and  Bridgewater  thirty-five  thousand. 
The  expense  of  board  for  the  year  ending  October  1, 1864,  is 
differently  calculated  by  different  persons,  but  probably  was  for 
each  inmate, — at  Tewksbury,  about  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
per  week ;  at  Bridgewater,  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  week ; 
and  at  Monson,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week. 
These  almshouses  are  managed  each  by  a  Board  of  three  Inspec- 
tors and  a  Superintendent,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council. 

As  the  Secretary  has  sketched  so  fully  in  his  report,  the 
condition  and  workings  of  the  almshouses,  and  as  we  have 
prepared  a  special  report  on  these  institutions,  we  do  not 
propose  to  notice  them  at  much  length  here. 
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77ie  Almshotue  BospttaU  and  SchooU, 

It  is  proper  to  insert,  however,  the  rotes  passed  by  this 
Board  with  reference  to  the  different  State  Almshouses.  Thej 
are  few  in  number,  and  relate  almost  entirely  to  transfers 
of  children.  But  we  have  had  frequent  conferences  with  the 
Inspectors  and  other  officers,  in  relation  to  the  education  and 
disposal  of  the  children,  the  improvement  of  the  hospitals,  and 
other  points  touched  upon  by  the  Secretary  in  his  report.  We 
are  entirely  of  the  opinion  that  separate  hospitals  are  needed 
at  each  of  the  almshouses,  and  that  these  can  be  provided  on 
the  plan  of  the  hospitals  for  soldiers,  now  so  common,  without 
much  expense,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  inmates  of  the 
almshouses.  This  matter  we  shall  speak  of  more  fully  in  our 
special  report,  in  answer  to  the  Resolve,  (Chapter  59,)  of  the 
last  Legislature. 

Subsequent  to  the  general  vote  directing  transfers  to  be  made 
to  Monson,  the  following  special  votes  were  passed : 

(May  12, 1864.)  To  transfer  sixty  children  and  adults  from 
Bridgewater  to  Monson. 

(June  1,  1864.)  Directing  the  General  Agent  to  transfer 
children  from  Tewksbury  to  Monson. 

(August  3,  1864.)  To  transfer  certain  children  from 
Tewksbury  to  Monson. 

The  occasion  for  this  general  and  special  action  by  the  Board 
requires  farther  mention. 

Our  attention,  soon  after  entering  upon  our  duties,  was 
called  to  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  almshouses.  An 
Act  was  passed  some  years  since  to  remove  the  greater  part  of 
the  children  from  Tewksbury  and  Bridgewater  to  Monson,  but 
various  objections  being  made  to  such  a  course,  the  plan  was 
abandoned  and  the  Act  repealed. 

The  Board,  after  carefully  considering  the  whole  subject, 
decided  that  this  plan  ought  to  be  adopted,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble. The  education  of  a  child  is  the  most  effective  means  to 
raise  him  from  a  state  of  poverty  and  dependence,  to  one  of 
personal  respect  and  self-support.  Just  as  far  as  improvement 
in  this  direction  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  children  in 
our  almshouses,  just  so  far  will  pauperism  diminish.  It  was 
proposed,  therefore,  to  remove  from  Tewksbury  and  Bridge- 
water  to  Monson,  all  children  of  a    school  age  who  were 
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orphans,  or  bad  no  parents  or  friends  able  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  also  those  who,  for  any  cause,  were  likely  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  State,  during  any  length  of  time,  for  support. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  Board  have  transferred,  during 
the  year,  from  Tewksbury  and  Bridgewater  to  Monson,  about 
two  hundred  children.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  change 
are  the  following : — 

It  removes  children,  when  quite  young,  from  unfavorable 
influences,  which,  if  a  child  be  long  subjected  to  them,  will 
always  haunt  his  memory,  chill  his  ambition  and  dampen  his 
spirits.  For  nearly  all  the  influences  of  the  adult  population  in 
an  almshouse  are  opposed  to  developing  the  right  character  in 
children,  —  such  coarseness  and  deformity  in  person,  such 
viciousness  of  habits  and  rudeness  of  manners,  diversified  with 
relics  of  intemperance,  with  idiocy  and  insanity,  cannot  fail  to 
afiect  the  child.  Again,  the  advantage  for  physical  training 
and  health  at  Monson  are  excellent.  Its  location  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  healthy  in  the  State,  with  pure  air,  abundance 
of  good  water,  large  play-grounds  and  extensive  gardens.  It 
is  favorable,  in  some  respects,  to  have  a  large  number  of 
such  children  associated  together.  It  begets  sympathy  for  one 
another,  teaches  them  to  regard  each  other  with  kindness  and 
afiection,  stimulates  them  to  greater  perseverance  in  their 
studies,  and  lastly,  it  makes  them  happier  and  more  contented. 
By  efiecting  this  change,  too,  tlie  children  can  be  kept  at  school 
a  longer  period,  continued  in  regular  classes,  and  as  they 
progress  in  their  studies  be  promoted  from  one  grade  to  another 
in  the  same  school. 

Thus  the  almshouse,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  these  unfortunate 
(Children,  is  changed  into  an  educational  establishment.  The 
efiiect  of  this  change  on  the  lives  and  character  of  these  children 
cannot  be  estimated. 

The  location  of  Monson  afibrds  excellent  chances  for  inden- 
turing children  in  good  families  in  country  towns.  The 
demand  for  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  has  frequently  been  greater  than  the  supply.  Every  year 
since  this  institution  was  established,  nearly  one  hundred  boys 
and  girls,  making  altogether  about  one  thousand,  have  been 
provided  with  homes  in  families. 
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Suppose  these  children  to  have  enjojed  faithful  domestic 
training,  mingled  freely  with  other  children  in  our  public 
schools,  and  come  under  wholesome  moral  influences;  their 
habits  and  character  must  become  radically  changed  ;  they 
will  be  no  more  foreigners,  but  Americans — the  alien  has 
become  naturalized. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  as  we  have  before  observed,  that 
the  condition  and  treatment  of  these  indentured  children 
should  be  more  closely  inquired  into  ;  for  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  this  pleasing  picture  has  not  always  been  realized. 
A  State  agent  to  visit  the  children  of  this  class,  and  provide 
good  places  for  others,  would  render  great  service. 

These  removals  would  leave  comparatively  but  a  small 
number  of  children  at  Bridgewater  and  Tewksbury,  where  the 
schools  have  been  materially  improved  the  past  year.  No 
amount  of  labor  or  funds  should  be  spared  in  the  education  of 
tliese  children.  The  best  of  teachers,  and  the  most  approved 
appliances  for  educational  purposes  should  be  provided  for 
them.  Gymnastic  exercises  are  especially  adapted  to  their 
wants  ;  such  exercises  are  calculated  not  only  to  improve  their 
general  health,  but  to  break  up  or  prevent  those  habits  of 
indolence  and  heedlessness,  to  which  such  children  are  particu- 
larly liable.  Any  reasonable  expenditure  to  improve  the 
health  and  education  of  pauper  children  is  economy  to  the 

State. 

Rainsford  Island  Hospital, 

It  remains  for  us  to  state  the  proceedings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Board  in  regard  to  the  Hospital  at  Rainsford  Island, 
before  ofiering  any  general  suggestions  concerning  our  system 
of  charities  and  corrections. 

Condition  of  the  Institution  in  1863. 

The  attention  of  this  Board  was  called  to  this  institution  at 
an  early  period  by  the  repeated  recommendation  of  certain 
reforms,  contained  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspectors,  and 
by  the  legislative  and  municipal  experience  of  several  members 
of  the  Board.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  an  immediate 
investigation  of  its  condition  and  management,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  visited  on  the  15th  of  October,  1863. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  inmates 
were  well  cared  for,  and  two  of  its  members,  physicians  of  long 
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practice,  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  treatment 
of  the  sick,  with  a  single  exception  which  will  be  presently 
named. 

At  the  same  time  all  agreed  that  the  appearance  and  charac- 
ter of  the  inmates  gave  it  the  aspect  of  an  almshouse  rather 
than  a  hospital,  and  the  reason  therefor  was  sought  from  the 
General  Agent.  He  informed  the  Board  that  the  examinations 
and  removals,  customary  at  all  the  institutions,  and  required 
by  law,  had  not  been  made  for  many  months ;  that  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  that  year  nearly  40  persons  had  been 
transferred  thither  from  the  State  Almshouses,  and  that  the 
authorities  of  Boston  had  been  requested  to  send  thither  during 
the  same  period  cases  of  intemperance  and  syphilitic  disease ; 
and  that  this  course  had  been  taken  to  supply  the  Island  with 
inmates,  although  it  might  be  questionable .  whether  it  was  a 
literal  compliance  with  the  law. 

Therefore  the  Board  proceeded  to  examine  all  the  statutes 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  the 
Island  to  the  Provincial  authorities ;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
position  of  the  institution  was  decidedly  anomalous.  The 
following  points  however  i^ere  made  clear : 

1.  That  the  Island,  according  to  the  deed,  was  to  be  used  as 
a  Hospital  forever  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

2.  That  its  government  was  vested  in  two  distinct  bodies,  the 
local  Inspectors,  and  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  whose  several 
powers  and  duties  appeared  to  be  as  follows : 

The  Inspectors  shall 

1.  *^  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  establish  rales  and  regu- 
lations for  the  management  and  government  of  said  Hospital  and  shall 
see  that  such  are  enforced:"  (see  Acts  of  1854,  ch.  263,  sec.  2.  Gen. 
Stat  1860,  ch.  71,  sec  27. 

2.  **  One  of  them  visit  the  Hospital  once  at  least  in  each  month : "  (see 
Acte  of  1857,  ch.  248.) 

8.  Make  an  annual  Report  with  certain  specifications:  (see  Acts 
of  1859,  ch.  177,  sec.  2.     Gen.  Stat.  1860,  ch.  71,  sec.  28.) 

4.  *^  Examine  the  bills  for  expenditures  and  approve  them  if  they  see 
HC  (see  Acts  of  1859,  chap.  221,  sec  2.) 

And  no  other  power  or  function  appears  to  be  assigned  them 
by  any  Statute,  general  or  special. 
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Powers  of  the  Board  of  State  Oharities  at  Hainsford. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities,  as  successors  of  the  Alien  Com- 
mission, are  vested  with  their  powers  and  responsible  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  once  discharged  bj  them. 
And  these  were 

1.  To  '^  superintend  the  execution  of  all  laws  in  relation  to 
the  introduction  of  Aliens  into  the  Commonwealth  and  the  sup- 
port of  State  paupers  therein: " 

2.  The  duty  of  visitation,  and  especially  to  ^^  ascertain  from 
actual  examination  and  inquiry  whether  tlie  laws  in  respect  to 
such  paupers  are  properly  regarded,  particularly  in  relation  to 
such  as  are  able  to  labor : " 

3.  The  duty  of  guarding  the  State  against  the  incoming  of 
lunatics  and  paupers  by  sea  or  by  land : 

4.  To  transfer  '^  the  inmates  of  a  State  Almshouse,  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  or  the  Hospital  at  Rainsford  Island  from  one 
Institution  to  another  "  or  to  send  them  to  ^^  any  State  or  place 
where  they  belong :  " 

5.  They  may  allow  any  city  or  town  in  the  State  to  send  sick 
State  paupers  to  Rainsford  Hospital : 

6.  To  over  exercise  State  Lunatic  paupers  and  the  inmates  of 
Rainsford,  the  '^  same  powers  as  are  by  law  vested  in  towns  and 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  reference  to  paupers  supported  or 
relieved  by  towns  ;"  extending  so  far  as^to  contract  for  their  labor, 
bind  out  tlieir  children,  if  inmates,  and  administer  upon  their 
estates. 

And  besides  these,  many  minor  duties,  which  need  not  be 
specified  here. 
This  examination  convinced  the  Board, 

1.  That  they  had  no  power  to  commit  persons  to  Rainsford, 
but  only  to  consent  to  commitment  by  municipal  authority. 

2.  That  tlie  control  of  the  actual  inmates  was  vested  jointly 
in  the  local  Inspectors  and  their  own  body. 

3.  That  they  had  the  right  of  transfer  to  and  from  the  Island 
and  were  bound  by  their  oath  to  use  their  best  judgment  in  its 
exercise. 

4.  That  the  right  of  removal  was  clear  beyond  question,  and 
that  the  power  of  simple  discharge  was  vested  solely  in  them- 
selves as  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  exercised  by  the  Superin- 
tendent only  by  custom  and  courtesy. 
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5.  That  the  Island,  if  used  at  all,  must  be  used  as  a  Hospital, 
and  in  no  sense  as  an  Almshouse  or  mere  infirmary,  though  no 
forfeiture  was  attached  by  the  deed  to  any  Tiolation  of  this 
provision. 

And  finally  a  written  decision  of  the  Attorney-Oeneral 
assured  them  that  persons  retained  for  useful  services  should 
not  be  reckoned  or  treated  as  paupers. 

jExamincUion  of  the  HotpitdL 

Thus  enlightened,  the  Board  determined  to  advance  with 
extreme  caution,  to  adopt  no  new  modes  of  procedure,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  no  rights  conferred  by  recent  legislation ; 
but  to  confine  their  action  within  the  limits  of  those  Statutes 
which  had  guided  their  predecessors,  and  had  been  executed  for 
years,  at  this  institution  in  common  with  all  the  others,  without 
let  or  hindrance. 

They  accordingly  instructed  their  Oeneral  Agent  to  resume 
the  long  suspended  duty  of  examination,  and  voted  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1868,  that  he  should  make  a  special  visit  to  the  Island 
'^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  number  of  the  sick 
and  the  convalescent ;  also  of  classifying  the  diseases  as  far  as 
practicable,  showing  how  many  are  suffering  from  fever,  how 
many  from  Syphilitic  disease,  from  wounds  and  other  causes." 

This  visit  was  made  by  the  General  Agent  and  his  clerk  on 
the  2d  of  November,  1863.  The  Superintendent  was  invited 
to  be  present  at  the  individual  examination  of  the  inmates,  to 
give  information  and  express  his  opinion  of  their  physical  con- 
dition and  ailments,  their  capacity  and  usefulness.  He  was  so 
present  in  nearly  every  instance.  His  statements  and  those  of 
the  inmates  were  recorded  at  the  time  by  the  Oeneral  Agent  or 
his  clerk,  and  that  record  is  yet  preserved.  It  was  accurately 
followed  in  making  up  the  Report  which  was  laid  before  the 
Board  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1868. 

That  Report  stated  in  substance  that  on  the  2d  of  November, 
1868,  the  number  of  inmates  was  represented  to  be  134,  but 
that  135  were  found,  consisting  of, 

Males, 64 

Females, 71 

—    186 

And  also  consisting  of, 
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Adults, 128 

Boys, 7 


—    186 


That  of  these  there  were  well  and  able  to  perforin 
more  or  less  labor, 49 

Feeble,  of  whom  a  portion  were  able  to  labor, 
somewhat, 22 


—    71 


Convalescing  patients  and  those  not  necessarily 

confined  to  bed, 81 

Sick  in  bed, 38 


—    64 


That  the  number,  ill  or  convalescing — 
Of  Syphilis  and  its  results  was. 

Paralysis, 

Rheumatism,       .         •         .        . 

Pneumonia,         .... 

Phthisis, 

Injuries  and  Surgical  diseases. 
That  the  number  employed  as 
Washers  and  Ironers  was  . 
Cooks  and  assistants,     '  • 
Nurses  and  watchers, 
House  servants. 
Sewers,    .... 
Lampmen,  Firemen,  each  2, 
Watchman,   Shoemaker,  Whitewasher,  Wood- 
sawyer,  Teamster,  each  one, . 
Miscellaneous,  4,  three  of  whom  were  too 

to  be  of  much  account,  leaving 


feeble 


That  if  it  were  necessary  to  dispose  of  these  inmates, 
the  number  who  might  safely  go  at  large  was 

Who  ought  to  be  transferred  to  almshouses,  as  feeble 
or  incompetent  to  labor, 

Number  of  sick,  most  of  whom  could  not  be  moved. 


—    185 

81 

8 

8 

2 

4 
15 

8 
5 
19 
5 
2 
4 


—      49 


56 


46 

88 

—    185 


The  Report  closed  with  the  recommendation  that  the  boys 
and  mothers  with  young  children  should  be  transferred  to 
Monson;  that  the  well  who  are  not  really  laboring  be  dis- 
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charged,  and  that  the  feeble,  and  conYalescents  too  infirm  to 
labor,  bo  transferred  gradually  to  Tewksburj  and  Bridgewater. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board, 

Upon  receiving  this  Report  the  Board  were  satisfied  of  its 
general  correctness,  not  only  from  their  own  observations  but 
especially  from  the  coinciding  opinions  of  its  medical  members, 
both  of  whom  from  long  and  varied  experience  in  their  profes- 
sion should  be  well  qualified  to  judge  with  accuracy ;  one  of 
them  too,  our  late  colleague,  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Davis,  M.  D., 
being  quite  familiar  with  the  Hospital  as  the  former  chairman 
of  the  legislative  committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions. 

They  were  also  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the  law  contem- 
plated the  sending  thither  of  those  only  who  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness were  unable  to  be  conveyed  with  comfort  to  a  State 
Almshouse,  and  their  detention  at  the  Island  only  ^^  during  the 
continuance  of  such  inability.'' 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  Alien 
Commission  in  permitting  cases,  confessedly  extra-legal,  to  be 
sent  to  Rainsford  merely  to  swell  its  numbers,  and  the  following 
vote  was  passed,  December  2nd  1868 : 

''That  no  more  paupers  be  sent  to  Rainsford  Island,  except  by 
consent  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  some  member  thereof;  to  the 
end  that  the  intent  of  Chapter  seventy-first,  Sections  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  of  the  General  Statutes  may  be  carried  out." 

This  vote  was  soon  after  communicated  to  the  proper  author- 
ities of  Boston,  with  the  explanation  that  it  was  intended  to 
exclude  no  persons  really  sick  from  Rainsford,  but  that  feeble 
paupers,  and  persons  merely  ailing,  should  be  sent  to  the 
almshouses. 

It  was  also  communicated  to  tlie  inspectors,  through  their 
chairman,  before  it  was  put  in  force,  and  they  were  notified 
that  it  would  probably  reduce  the  number  of  commitments. 
No  objection  was  made  by  them  till  about  the  first  of  the 
March  following. 

And  it  was  also  unanimously  voted,  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1864 :  —  ^^  That  the  Oeneral  Agent  be  instructed  to  discharge, 
remove,  or  transfer,  from  the  hospital  at  Rainsford  Island,  all 
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such  inmates  as  in  his  judgment  are  in  a  suitable  condition  to 
be  thus  disposed  of." 

RemovaU  hy  the  General  Agent 

Thus  instructed,  the  General  Agent  determined  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  no  removals  were  made  under 
this  vote  until  the  last  day  of  February. 

Since  his  examination  there  had  been  sundry  admissions,  and 
seventy-five  inmates  had  been  discharged  by  the  Superintendent, 
thirty  of  them  within  one  month  thereafter;  these  large 
numbers  confirming  the  accuracy  of  his  report. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Super- 
intendent, asking  that  ten  inmates  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
his  deputies ;  on  the  29th,  he  called  for  ten  more ;  on  the  14th  of 
March,  for  seven ;  and  on  the  24th,  for  five ;  being  thirty-two 
in  all,  the  removal  of  a  part,  however,  being  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Superintendent.  Of  these,  nineteen  were 
received  and  disposed  of.  Of  the  remainder,  a  few  were 
retained  as  above,  and  the  others  had  been  already  discharged. 

These  were  all  that  were  removed  under  the  vote  of  the 
Board ;  but  from  the  1st  to  the  29th  of  March  inclusive,  the 
Superintendent  discharged  forty-eight,  a  part  of  whom  were 
probably  retained  as  helpers. 

With  this  voluntary  action,  which  relieved  the  Island  of 
nearly  every  person  whose  stay  they  had  deemed  unadvisable, 
the  Board  were  exceedingly  gratified,  both  as  showing  the 
correctness  of  their  examination  and  the  coinciding  judgment 
of  the  Superintendent. 

The  official  records  show  that  during  tlie  entire  year  forty- 
two  only  were  removed  through  the  agency  of  the  Board,  which 
is  believed  to  be  a  much  smaller  number  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  removed  on  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  their  parents,  guardians,  or  employers ;  three  because 
they  had  legal  settlements ;  seven  because  they  comprised 
mothers  with  their  illegitimate  infants,  wliose  presence  was 
required  elsewhere  by  the  necessities  of  suits  in  bastardy; 
three  because  they  belonged  to  other  institutions ;  and  five  at 
the  request  or  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent,  leaving  ten 
removed  by  the  Board,  because  they  deemed  them,  for  other 
reasons,  unsuitable  inmates  of  the  institution. 
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The  whole  number  of  persons  discharged  during  the 
entire  year  was, 889 

Of  these,  there  were  discharged  by  the  Board ,  exercis- 
ing its  right  founded  on  law,         .        .        .        .42 

By  the  Superintendent,  exercising  his  right  founded 

on  usage, 297 

-^.    889 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  then,  with  truth,  that  the  Island  has 
been  depopulated  by  this  Board. 

Of  the  ten  above  alluded  to,  only  two,  both  feeble  old  men, 
were  employed  as  regular  ^^  helpers,"  and  but  three  others 
could  render  the  slightest  amount  of  service.  Of  the  remain- 
ing thirty-two,  but  very  few  were  really  efficient  "  helpers," 
and  in  no  single  case  would  the  Board  have  been  justified  in 
allowing  the  party  to  remain. 

Of  the  sixty-one  female  inmates  found  in  the  institution  in 
February,  twenty-six  were  set  down  as  helpers ;  of  these,  two 
were  removed  by  this  Board,  and  that  because  they  had  legal 
settlements ;  while  twenty-two  were  discharged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, fourteen  in  March,  four  in  April,  and  four  in  May. 

Of  the  seventeen  adult  males  named  as  rendering  service, 
two,  both  feeble  old  men,  were  removed  by  the  Board,  while 
eleven  were  discharged  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  spirit  in  which  all  these  removals  were  made  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  the  General 
Agent  to  the  Superintendent,  dated  February  29th,  1864 :  — 

^  If  you  will  communicate  to  me  the  names  of  any  paralytics  among 
your  inmates,  whom  you  do  not  desire  to  retain,  as  being  unlikely  to 
improve,  and  capable  of  being  comfortably  cared  for  in  an  almshouse 
hospital,  and  will  specify  the  time  when  in  your  judgment  they  could  be 
moved  with  safety,  I  will  cause  the  ^  Whisper,'  and  two  of  our  officers, 
to  call  for  them.  You  will  be  kind  enough  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Nash,  or 
bearer,  the  following  persons  [here  follow  the  names,]  and  to  these  I 

shall  add  H T        ,  if  you  say  that  she  is  in  condition  to  leave ;  if  noty 

of  course  it  must  be  deferred  till  she.  is  up  again.     From  the  male 

hospital,  T B ,  if  able,  M H ,  or,  if  you  please,  any 

person  in  the  place  of  either,  who  is  more  of  a  cumbrance  and  of  less 
assistance.  I  do  not  wish  to  cripple  you  in  the  matter  of  helpers,  and 
will  leave  even  the  extra  ones  till  the  last  moment,  if  desired." 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  it  can  hardly  be  said  with  truth  that 
the  Island  has  been  stripped  of  its  ^^  helpers  "  by  this  Board. 

What  this  Board  Desired  to  Effect 

While  upon  this  topic,  it  is  well  to  add  that  this  Board  has 
never  objected  to  the  retention,  for  mechanical  or  menial 
service,  of  as  many  inmates  as  the  authorities  might  desire ; 
always  provided^  that  a  bargain  was  made,  satisfactory  to  the 
parties  employed,  and  their  names  were  stricken  from  the  roll 
of  paupers.  These  preliminaries  are  necessary,  that  the  law, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Attorney-Oeneral,  may  be  complied  with, 
and  that  the  civil  rights  of  the  parties  may  not  be  compromised. 

In  the  above  remarks,  the  Board  must  not  be  understood  as 
concurring  in  the  doctrine  that  ^^  about  as  many  helpers  are 
required  for  fifty  inmates  as  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,'' 
nor  as  dissenting  from  the  judicious  recommendations  of  the 
Inspectors  in  their  Reports  for  1861,  '62  and  '63,  who  say: — 

*'  We  think  a  farther  reduction  [of  expenses]  should  be  made ;  and 
with  this  view  we  think  it  our  duty  to  repeat  the  suggestion  which  we 
made  in  our  Report  of  last  year,  that  the  office  of  Steward  (or  Assistant- 
Superintendent,)  may,  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion, be  abolished,  and  its  duties  transferred  to  other  employees  upon  the 
upon  the  Island.  In  addition  to  the  salary,  there  is  entailed  upon  the 
public  treasury  the  expense  of  a  separate  establishment  for  himself 
and  family,  which  in  the  aggregate  must  amount  to  a  sum  not  much  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  By  adopting  the  change  above  suggested, 
we  tliink  that  two-thirds  of  this  sum  might  be  saved."  (See  Report 
of  1862.) 

And  again  in  1868 : — 

'*  We  would  refer  to  the  recommendation  of  previous  Reports  for  a 
still  further  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  Island  by  reducing  the 
number  of  salaried  otiicers  there." 

But  for  the  repute  of  the  Hospital,  the  good  name  of  the 
State,  and  a  common  humanity,  the  Board  does  object  to  the 
employment  of  paupers,  criminally  diseased,  in  positions  of 
power  and  responsibility,  or  to  subjecting  the  unfortunate  sick 
to  the  care  of  syphilitic  inmate  nurses.  This  is  the  single 
criticism  we  have  to  make  on  the  medical  management  of  the 
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Island.  We  have  advised  the  hiring  of  competent  nurses  of 
good  character,  and  still  adhere  to  that  opinion. 

It  is  proper  to  say  in  this  connection  that  no  person  has  been 
removed  against  tlie  previously  expressed  remonstrance  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Island,  and  all  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
a  desire  for  whose  retention  has  been  made  known.  This  policy 
has  been  pursued  for  years  with  all  the  institutions,  and  this 
Board  has  not  desired  to  change  it.  In  two  cases  only  have 
complaints  of  indiscreet  removal  reached  us.  One  was  a  case  of 
^^  settlement,"  and  it  was  due  to  the  town  interested  to  remove 
the  pauper  forthwith,  if  she  could  travel  with  comfort,  which  she 
certainly  did,  as  the  attendant  officer  testifies,  being  well  enough 
to  be  dressed  and  to  walk  about  in  the  open  air.  Her  complaint 
was  syphilis.  The  other  was  a  confirmed  paralytic  who  was 
named  by  the  l^uperintendent  himself  as  a  suitable  case  for  safe 
removal,  as  shown  by  a  memorandum  in  the  possession  of  the 
Board. 

But  the  surest  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  tlie  removals  is 
the  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  year,  two  only  out  of 
the  twenty  discharged  have  appeared  again  in  any  public  insti- 
tution. One  of  them  returned  to  Bainsford  and  was  made  a 
*^  helper ; "  the  other  was  an  inmate  of  Tewksbury  for  three 
weeks  of  the  succeeding  summer ;  while  of  the  eighteen  trans- 
ferred to  Almshouses,  eight  had  been  discharged  up  to  the  15th 
of  June  last,  as  able  to  care  for  themselves,  and  have  not  since 
appeared  as  paupers.  The  remaining  four  of  the  entire  forty- 
two  were  transfeited  either  to  Reform  Schools  or  a  Lunatic 
Hospital. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  can  hardly  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  Board  has  made  indiscreet  removals. 

TTte  SmaU  Number  at  HainsfarcL 

Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  Rainsford  is  not 
tlironged  with  patients,  and  that  it  is  not  has  been  ascribed  to 
some  sinister  influence,  or  actual  hostility  to  the  institution. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  or  absurd.  The  average  number  of 
patients  really  sick,  leaving  out  consumptive,  paralytic  and  vene- 
real cases,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  materially  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  existing  pauperism,  than 
during  the  past  year,  and  except  during  the  prevalence  of  some 
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epidemic  never  will  or  can  be.  This  fact  is  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  causes,  almost  any  of  which  would  sufficientlj  account 
for  the  result.    Among  those  may  be  named — 

The  location  of  the  institution. 

The  want  of  proper  transportation. 

The  lack  of  suitable  material  in  its  vicinitj,  after  deducting 
those  provided  for  by  the  City  Hospital  and  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Overseers  of  cities  and  towns  to  incur 
the  expense  and  risk  of  sending  thither  from  a  distance  those 
severely  sick. 

The  opposition  of  the  patients  and  their  friends  to  the 
removal. 

The  positive  inhumanity  of  the  proceeding  under  such 
circumstances.     And  finally —  ^ 

The  general  decrease  of  State  pauperism  since  1861, —  the 
whole  number  supported  in  the  Almshouses  and  Rainsford 
being  then  8,886  against  6,148  in  1864,  a  decrease  of  80^^  per 
cent. 

The  Hospital  is  located  seven  miles  down  the  harbor.  There 
is  no  conveyance  by  steamboat,  but  merely  by  the  island  yacht 
which  leaves  in  the  forenoon.  The  law  provides  that  the  cities 
and  towns  shall  convey  State  paupers  to  the  institutions  at  their 
own  expense.  To  take  a  sick  man  from  his  bed,  transport  him 
to  Boston  with  an  attendant,  and  hire  a  boat  to  convey,  him  to 
the  Island,  in  the  absence  of  the  yacht,  running  the  risks  of 
detention,  wind  and  weather,  involves  an  amount  of  expenditure 
and  inhumanity,  which  the  authorities  will  not  encounter,- — 
especially  as  they  are  charged  with  cruelty  in  removing  those 
really  sick  to  the  comparatively  neighboring  Almshouse. 

The  true  and  safe  course  is  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  ill 
with  acute  diseases  in  the  towns  where  they  may  be,  except  in 
extraordinary  cases. 

Those  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  should  not  be 
carried  through  the  country  in  car  and  coach,  scattering 
poison  as  they  go. 

It  is  not  tlie  place  for  old  chronic  cases,  or  for  those  merely 
ailing,  who  find  a  comfortable  home  in  the  Almshouses. 

There  are  a  few  surgical  cases,  that  might  be  taken  to  Rains- 
ford  with  comfort  and  decided  benefit.    The  Oeneral  Agent  has 
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repeatedly  endeavored  to  secnre  these  patients,  but  has  rarely 
sacceeded.  They  will  not  go  so  far  from  home,  where  their 
friends  can  visit  them  but  once  a  mouth,  and  at  much  expense. 
For  these  reasons  wo  can  only  expect  patients  from  Boston  and 
its  immediate  neighborhood.  But  here  again  the  free  Hospitals 
absorb  the  surgical  cases  and  a  great  portion  of  the  acute 
diseases,  and  we  repeat  that  there  are  but  a  few  actual  Hospital 
cases  left.  It  is  true  that  since  the  Inspectors  withdrew  their 
contribution  to  the  steamboat  which  formerly  made  a  daily  trip 
to  the  Island,  some,  for  want  of  conveyance,  are  sent  to  the 
Almshouses,  whose  proper  place  would  be  at  Rainsford,  and 
some  others,  too,  who  perhaps  would  not  be  sent  there,  if  the 
police  who  discover  them  knew  their  exact  condition  ;  and  yet 
others,  whose  necessity  is  not  discovered  till  the  boat  has  left, 
and  who,  friendless  and  homeless,  must  be  cared  for  before  night. 
The  Board  would  prefer  that  all  such  should  be  sent  to  the 
Island,  but  amid  so  many  contingencies  it  is  not  possible  to 
accomplish  it.  But  these  are  not  numerous,  and  the  Secretary 
has  truly  remarked  that  probably  as  many  reach  Rainsford  who 
are  not  suitable  subjects,  as  are  sent  to  the  Almshouses  when 
they  should  go  to  the  former  place.  This  statement  is  made 
to  set  forth  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  Rainsford  as  a 
Hospital  with  any  considerable  number  of  patients. 

77ie  Annual  Appropriation. 

The  Board  had  hoped  that  by  this  literal  compliance  with  the 
law,  the  institution  would  be  raised  from  the  grade  of  a  partial 
almshouse  to  that  of  a  small  but  efficient  hospital,  and  desired 
that  it  should  have  an  appropriation  sufficiently  liberal  to  main- 
tain it  upon  that  basis. 

But  we  were  fully  aware  that  if  the  number  of  inmates  was 
reduced  to  some  fifty  or  sixty,  and  the  separate  establishment 
for  the  assistant  Superintendent  broken  up,  by  his  discharge,  in 
accordance  with  the  emphatic  recommendation  of  tlie  Inspectors 
themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  other  reductions  that  would  ordi- 
narily follow,  the  same  sum  would  not  be  necessary  which  was 
appropriated  for  150  inmates.  Having  in  view  the  annual  cost 
of  institutions  of  the  same  grade  in  other  States,  and  following  the 
fourth  section  of  Act  240  of  1863,  it  was  voted  unanimously, — 

"  That  the  Board  recommend  to  the  Legislature  to  reduce 
the  appropriation  for  Rainsford  Island  Hospital,  for  the  current 
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« 

jear,  to  $12,000,  and  that  the  Secretary  write  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  giving  our  reasons  for  the  recom- 
mendation/' 

Further  Proceedings  of  the  Board, 

Also,  ^^  That  the  Executive  Committee  confer  with  the  (Gov- 
ernor on  the  expediency  of  removing  the  assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Rainsford,  and  for  other  purposes ;  and  with  the 
Inspectors  concerning  the  sale  of  the  island  boat,  and  the 
general  reduction  of  expenses  at  the  Island.'' 

As  the  result  of  the  former  vote,  a  conference  was  had  with 
the  Finance  Committee,  at  which  one  of  the  Inspectors  was 
present;  and,  after  a  full  statement,  he  expressed  his  willingness 
to  have  the  experiment  tried,  and  the  appropriation  was  fixed  at 
$12,000.  It  was  expressly  stated  at  this  conference,  that  this 
sum  was  named  with  the  expectation  that  the  reforms  recom- 
mended by  the  Inspectors  would  be  efTected.  Nothing,  however, 
was  done,  and  $8,000  in  addition,  was  afterwards  appropriated. 

Under  the  second  vote,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1864,  a 
communication  was  made  to  his  Excellency,  signed  by  the 
Executive  Committee ;  and  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Inspectors,  proposing  to  unite  with  them  in  the  support  of  a 
single  boat  and  crew,  for  the  use  of  this  Board  and  of  the 
hospital,  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  of  transportation. 

This  proposition  was  declined  by  the  Inspectors,  who  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  boat  at  the  Island.  Therefore, 
the  Board  tendered  them,  by  vote,  in  April,  its  own  boat,  the 
**  Whisper,"  for  the  use  of  the  Superintendent,  provided  they 
would  accept  the  proposal.    This  offer  was  declined. 

Having  thus  done  all  in  our  power  to  promote  a  reduction  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Island,  no  further  action  relating  thereto 
was  taken  by  the  Board. 

An  equally  minute  account  of  the  dealings  of  the  Board  with 
the  other  institutions  has  not  been  given,  because,  although  tho 
same  course  has  been  adopted  with  all,  under  the  same  statutes, 
no  exception  soever  has  been  taken  to  its  action. 

General  Oondusi&ni  and  Suggestions, 

It  will  be  seen  by  all  who  have  done  us  the  justice  to  read 
the  above  statement,  that  our  action  in  the  case  of  this  institu- 
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tion  was  based  on  careful  examinations  and  undisputed  facts. 
Especial  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  its  past 
history  and  present  state.  The  Island  was  repeatedly  visited  by 
different  members  of  the  Board,  and  accurate  statistics  as  to  the 
condition,  character,  and  number  of  residents  there,  were  collect- 
ed. It  was  found  that  the  number  of  patients  requiring  hospital 
treatment  was  relatively  small ;  that  more  laborers  and  assist- 
ants were  employed  on  the  Island4han  seemed  necessary  ;  that 
the  expenses,  generally,  of  conducting  this  hospital  were  high, 
compared  with  those  of  other  State  institutions,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  tables  in  the  Beport  of  the  Secretary, 
higher  than  those  of  similar  hospitals  in  other  States ;  and  that 
for  a  long  time  there  had  been  complaints  of  excessive,  if  not 
extravagant,  expenditures  at  this  Island. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  under  a  deep  sense  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  State,  that  this  Board  proceeded  to  suggest 
and  apply  such  remedies  as  the  state  of  things  seemed  to 
demand.  That  we  have  only  partially  succeeded  in  correcting 
what  we  deemed  wrong,  is  not  our  fault.  We  have  prevented 
the  expenditure  of  several  thousands  of  dollars  needlessly, 
though  obliged  to  witness  the  equally  needless  expenditure  of 
of  at  least  eight  tliousand  dollars.  For  we  believe  now,  as  we 
stated  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  1864,  that  $12,000  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  an  average  of  sixty-one 
patients,  which  is  the  average  number  for  the  calendar  year 
1864.  This  would  have  allowed  S3.78  a  week  for  each  patient, 
which  certainly  is  all  that  ought  to  have  been  paid.  The  actual 
cost  of  these  patients  has  been  $20,050.70,  or  $6.82  a  week. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  appropriations  to  the  support  of  this 
hospital  are  not  expended  in  a  way  to  do  the  most  good.  Nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  hospital  is  now  man- 
aged, there  will  be  any  change  in  this  respect  for  the  better. 
The  location  of  the  Island  is  such  as  to  render  communication 
with  it  both  difficult  and  expensive,  especially  in  the  winter 
season,  and  prevents  that  frequent  visitation  and  watchful  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  Inspectors  and  other  guardians,  which 
is  found  so  necessary  in  all  our  public  institutions. 

Again,  the  buildings  at  Bainsford  Island,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Female  Hospital,  are  not  well  adapted  for  hospital  pur- 
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poses.  The  present  number  of  paupers,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
larger  number,  will  not,  probably,  long  be  comfortably  provided 
for  on  the  Island  without  heavy  expenditures  in  the  erection  of 
new  buildings.  Then  there  is  comparatively  little  land  on  the 
Island  that  can  be  cultivated  for  garden  or  other  purposes. 
The  establishment  can  derive  no  advantage  from  this  source, 
either  by  improving  the  health  of  its  inmates,  or  from  useful 
articles  raised  for  consumption.  Everything  consumed  on  the 
Island  must  be  bought  and  conveyed  to  it,  however  difficult  or 
expensive  may  be  the  means  of  transportation.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  Island  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  quarantine  purposes. 
Such  is  its  location  and  isolation  as  to  render  it  a  fit  place  for 
the  treatment  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  like  the 
yellow  fever,  the  ship-fever  and  the  smallpox. 

An  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  would  keep 
the  buildings  in  good  order  for  quarantine  purposes,  maintain 
an  ample  supply  of  beds  for  any  emergency,  and  support  a 
small  family  to  reside  there,  and  take  care  of  the  property 
and  the  patients.  We  do  not  ofTer  this  as  our  definite  recom 
meudation,  but  as  one  of  the  measures  proposed  in  former 
years,  and  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Legislature. 

It  has  been  proposed,  also,  that  the  sick  poor  applying  for 
aid  in  Boston,  should  be  carried  to  Deer  Island,  and  accommo- 
dated in  the  hospital  connected  with  the  city  institutions. 
Here  they  would  be  associated  with  patients  of  the  same  grade 
and  character  as  themselves,  and  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  the  sick  paupers  of  Boston,  while  the  expense  at  Deer 
Island  would  be  much  less  than  it  has  lately  been  at  Rains- 
ford  Island.  The  city  of  Boston  might  in  this  way  support 
all  the  poor  who  would  by  law  be  sent  to  Rainsford,  for  no 
greater  cost  than  her  present  proportion  of  the  sums  paid  Ay  the 
State  at  Rainsford. 

Again,  it  has  been  proposed  to  m  this  hospital  an 
appendage  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  to  which  a 
class  of  patients  now  excluded  might  be  sent ;  it  would  also 
relieve  that  institution  when  crowded,  and  accommodate  patients 
who  might  be  benefited  by  the  sea  air.  If  this  were  done,  the 
State  might  arrange  to  pay  so  much  per  week  for  any  patients 
it  might  be  thought  best  to  send  there. 
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Another  proposition  is  to  make  such  changes  at  Rainsford 
Island  as  shall  secure  a  small  and  genuine  hospital  there  ;  to 
employ  trained  nurses,  receive  none  but  hospital  cases,  require 
the  Superintendent  to  provide  for  his  own  household  expenses 
out  of  his  salary,  which  should  be  increased  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  make  provision  for  a  careful  oversight  of  the  institution  by 
a  board  of  medical  inspectors,  whose  other  duties  would  not 
interfere  with  the  inspection  of  the  hospital.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  a  hospital  would  not  cost  the  State  above 
$12,000  a  year,  if  economically  managed. 

Finally,  it  has  been  proposed  to  discontinue  the  hospital  at 
Rainsford  Island  entirely,  send  the  sick  State  paupers  to  the 
almshouse  hospitals  and  to  Deer  Island,  and  make  use  of  the 
property  at  Rainsford  for  other  public  purposes. 

Any  one  of  these  plans,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  better  than 
the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  State  pays  an  indefinite 
sum  for  the  support  of  an  institution  which,  at  best,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  hospital  and  almshouse.  We  commend  them  all  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature,  without  ofiering  any  opinion 
as  to  their  comparative  merits. 

yni.    Recommendations. 

After  a  careful  study  of  our  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions,  so  many,  so  various,  and  so  variously  governed, 
we  have  come  to  the  following  general  conclusions  : — 

I.  That  the  State  ought  not  to  establish  any  more  institu- 
tions to  be  exclusively  supported  from  the  public  treasury,  but 
rather,  when  new  necessities  arise,  provide  for  them  by  assisting 
private  charity,  or  the  municipal  organizations. 

II.  That  the  institutions  now  existing  ought  to  be  made 
more  uniform  in  their  management,  more  active  in  their 
cooperation,  and  more  economical  in  their  system  of  purchases, 
and  the  whole  detail  .of  their  financial  transactions. 

III.  That  in  order  to  secure  this  end  they  should  be  brought 
into  closer  relations  with  a  central  Board  of  Control  and 
Inspection,  similar  to  that  established  in  New  York,  separate 
from  the  city  government,  for  the  management  of  the  public 
institutions  of  that  city. 
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lY.  That  there  should  be  a  separate  Inspector  or  Board  of 
Inspectors  for  all  the  prisons  in  tlie  Commonwealth,  with  power 
to  efTect  economy  in  the  expenditures  and  reform  in  the 
discipline  therein. 

Y.  That  there  should  be  provision  made  for  annual  reports 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  private  and  municipal  institutions  of 
charity  and  reform,  and  an  effort  made  to  methodize  the  private 
as  well  as  the  public  almsgiving. 

We  are  well  aware  what  difSculties  lie  in  the  way  of  acting 
upon  these  conclusions,  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
submit  them  to  the  discussion  of  the  Legislature. 

Special  Eecommendatians, 

The  law  makes  provision  that  the  towns  and  cities  in  which 
the  boys  and  girls  resided,  or  had  a  settlement,  when  sentenced 
to  the  reform  and  industrial  schools,  should  pay  fifty  cents 
per  week  towards  their  support.  We  submit  whether  a  similar 
provision  should  not  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind  Asylums,  and  School  for  Idiots.  While  the  State 
makes  liberal  appropriations  to  these  institutions,  it  is  just  that 
those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  thus  afforded,  or  the  places  to 
which  they  belong,  should  also  contribute  something  towards 
their  support.  Will  not  the  beneficiaries  themselves  more 
highly  appreciate  the  advantages  thus  secured  to  them  ?  The 
funds  obtained  from  this  source  will  only  serve  to  enlarge  the 
benefits  now  conferred  by  these  institutions  on   their  pupils. 

We  would  commend  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Temporary  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners,  lately 
established  at  Dedham,  by  some  benevolent  ladies.  Institutions 
of  this  class  have  long  been  established  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  are  found  to  be  valuable  aids  in  the  reformation  of 
convicts.  The  increase  of  crime  among  females  calls  for  some 
agencies  to  counteract  it. 

In  the  Prison  Returns  from  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction 
in  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  will  be  found  some  facts 
of  great  interest.  The  expenses  of  these  institutions  have 
rapidly  increased  within  a  few  years,  especially  in  the  item  of 
salaries.  The  aggregate  expenditure  for  this  purpose  in  the 
State  in  1854,  was  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  dollars 
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and  twelve  cents,  as  reported,  while  in  1864  it  amounted  to 
seyenty-ono  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  and 
fifty-five  cents.  While  the  sum  paid  for  salaries  has  thus 
nearly  trebled,  the  number  of  prisoners  has  diminished  nearly 
one-half.  The  difierence  in  the  sums  paid  for  salaries  and  for 
the  instruction  of  prisoners  is  wortliy  of  notice. 

At  the  New  Bedford  jail  and  house  of  correction  the  sum 
paid  for  salaries  was,  in  1864,  $6,801,  for  instruction  of 
prisoners,  $104  ;  at  the  Lawrence  jail  and  house  of  correction, 
for  salaries,  $3,175,  for  instruction,  $150 ;  at  the  Lenox  jail 
and  house  of  correction,  for  salaries,  $2,025.75,  for  instruction, 
$25.  There  is  a  wide  difference  also  in  the  weekly  cost  of  the 
prisoners,  ranging  from  $2.13  to  $7.90  for  each,  with  au 
average  of  $3.43. 

We  would  recommend  an  inquiry,  by  the  Legislature,  into 
the  great  increase  and  diversity  of  cost  in  the  County  Prisons, 
and  would  also  urge  that  more  attention  be  paid,  and  more 
money  be  expended  for  the  instruction  of  prisoners,  since  more 
than  one-third  of  all  committed  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Statistics  and  Oteir  Utility, 

We  would  also  invite  attention  to  some  interesting  facts  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary,  under  the  head  of  Pauper  Returns. 
It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth expend  annually,  for  the  support  of  paupers,  over  half  a 
million  dollars.  About  two-thirds  of  the  towns  (216,)  own 
almshouses,  which  have  cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  The 
great  difierence  in  the  expenses,  conveniences  and  general 
appearance  of  these  establishments  is  very  obvious.  While  the 
cost  of  board  varies  from  less  than  one  dollar  to  five  and  six 
dollars  per  week,  the  average  weekly  cost  for  each  pauper, 
exclusive  of  interest  on  the  property,  is,  in  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  towns,  one  dollar  and  seventy  cents,  being  consider- 
ably more  than  the  average  cost  in  the  State  Almshoiises. 

Connected  with  these  returns  are  some  valuable  statistics  as 
to  the  insane  supported  by  towns.  A  public  statement  was 
made  last  winter  to  the  Legislature,  that  there  were  over  eight 
hundred  lunatic  paupers  in  the  town  almshouses  in  the  State. 
This  was  a  mistake ;  as  will  be  seen,  it  included  between  three 
and  four  hundred  who  were  then  in  the  State  Hospitals,  which 
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would  leave  about  the  same  number  in  the  town  almshouses. 
Many  of  these  cases  are  incurable,  and  could  derive  no  benefit 
whatever  from  hospital  treatment.  Tlie  number  of  acute  cases 
requiring  treatment  outside  of  the  State  Hospitals  is  much 
smaller  than  has  been  supposed. 

As  this  is  the  first  Report  of  the  Board,  its  Secretary  and 
Agent,  it  seemed  desirable  to  present  a  full  history  of  the  State 
institutions,  accompanied  with  numerous  tables.  Although  this 
makes  a  larger  volume  than  was  first  intended,  it  contains 
nothing  that  could  have  been  omitted  without  detracting  from 
its  value.  The  tables  have  been  prepared  with  care,  and  will 
be  found  useful  for  future  reference  or  present  comparison. 
They  communicate  that  definite  and  specific  knowledge  which 
is  always  desirable,  particularly  in  ascertaining  the  actual  and 
comparative  expenses  of  different  institutions. 

Had  we  known  any  better  way  of  presenting  to  the  Legislature 
what,  it  is  presumed,  they  desire  to  learn,  we  should  have 
adopted  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  statements  herewith  ofiered 
will  mislead  no  one  who  will  give  them  the  necessary  exami- 
nation. 

IX.      OONCLUBION. 

It  is  pleasant  to  state,  that  although  in  the  midst  of  civil 
war,  with  entire  prostration  of  some  branches  of  business  and 
great  fluctuations  in  others,  with  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  yet  the  number  asking  charity  from  the  State  during 
the  year  has  been  less  than  in  former  years  ;  and  that  the  same 
was  true  as  to  the  number  dependent  on  the  State  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  It  is  also  a  most  gratifying  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  greatly  increased  expenditures  of  the  State  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  not  a  single  object  of  charity  has  been 
forgotten;  all  the  usual  appropriations  have  been  made,  and 
even  new  calls  have  met  with  a  ready  and  cheerful  response. 
A  people  that  contribute  so  liberally  of  their  means,  year  after 
year,  to  assist  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  need  no  encomium, 
— their  deeds  speak  their  praise. 

While  engaged,  the  past  year,  in  examining  into  the 
condition  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  and  in 
studying  in  what  way  their  usefulness  may  be  extended,  we 
have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  their  variety  and  extent 
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as  well  as  the  incalculable  good  they  confer  on  suffering 
humanity.  In  the  reformatory  school  the  most  ample  means 
are  provided  to  restrain  and  at  the  same  time  educate  the 
tempted  and  friendless  girl,  or  the  wayward  and  self-willed 
boy,  thus  preparing  them,  as  they  grow  up,  to  become  useful 
members  of  society.  In  the  prison  and  house  of  correction  is 
sought  not  only  the  safety  of  the  public,  but  the  welfare  of 
those  pronounced  in  our  courts  guilty  of  the  highest  as  well 
of  the  smallest  crimes. 

In  the  almshouse,  the  hospital  and  the  asylum,  the  physical 
wants  of  the  orphan,  the  widow,  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the 
stranger  within  our  borders  are  freely  provided  for.  On  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb  are  generously  bestowed  all  the 
means  that  human  skill  or  art  can  invent,  to  light  up  and  make 
vocal  their  otherwise  dark  and  dreary  pathway  through  life. 
The  wants  of  the  feeble-minded  are  liberally  supplied,  and  that 
most  dreaded  of  all  maladies,  insanity,  has  been  shorn  of  half 
its  terrors.  If  its  unhappy  victim  cannot  be  wholly  rescued 
from  its  grasp,  his  mental  and  moral  condition  is  greatly 
improved  by  the  lights  of  science  and  the  benign  influences  of 
religion.  The  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  this  Common- 
wealth will  be  those  on  which  are  inscribed  the  records  of  her 
deeds  of  charity  through  her  public  institutions. 

All  these  appropriations  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  not 
only  harmonize  beautifully  with  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  but 
accord  perfectly  with  that  great  precept  of  Christianity  which 
bids  all  men  ^'  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you." 

NATHAN  ALLEN. 
EDWARD  EARLE. 
H.  B.  WHEELWRIGHT. 
F.  B.  SANBORN. 
THEODORE  METCALP. 
J.  C.  BLAISDELL. 

Boston,  January  19, 1865. 
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ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  IN  THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


It  was  unavoidable,  in  copying  and  printing  the  Report  of  the  Secretary, 
that  errors  should  be  made.  Such  as  have  been  detected  are  here  mentioned, 
but  doubtless  there  are  others  which  will  be  perceived  by  those  who  read  it 
carefully. 

(1.)  On  page  6,  the  expenditures  of  the  Secretary *8  office  should  be  $5,523.50,  instead 
of  $5,528.88.  The  error  arose  from  reckoning  the  Secretary's  salary  as  $2,000,  when  it 
was  really  $1,994.62,  the  first  day  of  October,  1863,  being  deducted. 

(2.)  On  page  17,  in  Table  2,  the  average  number  at  Tewksbury,  for  1858,  should  be  940; 
at  Bridgewater,  for  1857,  597,  and  for  1858, 770.  This  correction  will  slightly  alter  the 
percentages  given  on  page  18. 

(3.)  On  page  29,  In  Table  10,  the  sum  of  $943.31  has  been  twice  counted,  namely,  in 
the  expenses  of  1863,  and  those  of  1864.  This  sum  is  equal  to  the  deficiency  of  1863, 
and  was  appropriated  by  Act  of  March  11, 1864.  As  it  appeared  in  the  accounu  of  both 
years,  the  error  naturally  crept  in.  Deducting  it  from  the  **  sum  paid "  in  1863,  this 
becomes  $20,000,  end  the  footing  of  the  column  becomes  $135,976.52;  tlie  **sum  to  have 
been  saved "  for  1863  becomes  $7,360,  and  the  footinf?  of  that  column  $50,056.52.  In 
the  same  column,  for  1864,  $12,541.64,  should  be  $12,551.64. 

(4.)  On  page  64, fourth  Une  iiom  the  bottom,  for  *«  $258,427.03,"  read  '*  $261,273.79." 

(5.)  On  pages  78-0,  the  wrong  years  are  given  for  some  of  the  statements  of  the  work- 
shop account.  As  the  table  is  not  complete*  and  the  figures  themselves  are  believed  to 
be  correct,  with  a  single  exception,  the  error  is  of  little  consequence.  In  the  year  1860, 
the  "stock  on  hand"  should  be  $5,114.08,  instead  of  $514.08. 

(6.)  On  page  142,  the  list  of  Trustees  of  the  Northampton  Hospital  is  inaccurate. 
Alfred  R.  Field  should  be  set  down  as  "retired"  in  1864;  and  it  should  be  sUted  that 
S.  M.  Smith,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Field,  has  not  been  in  ofiioe  continuously 
since  1860.  Mr.  Dickinson  resigned,  and  Mr.  Sawyer  was  appointed  subsequent  to  the 
first  of  October,  1864.— On  the  same  page,  line  eleventh  from  the  bottom,  insert  "who" 
before  "was." 

(7.)  On  page  150,  in  table  No.  45,  "  1838,"  should  be  "  1863  "  in  the  Une  of  years. 

(8.)  On  page  166,  line  eight,  for  "charged"  read  " charge."-^-On  the  same  page,  line 
five  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Cogdon  "  read  "  Congdon." 

(9.)  On  page  185,  line  seven  from  the  bottom,  for  "towns"  read  "town." 

(10.)  On  page  196,  for  "  Table  No.  50  "  read  "  Table  No.  60i,"  this  being  the  easiest 
way  to  correct  the  error  in  numbering. 

(11.)  On  page  198,  line  fourteen  from  the  bottom,  for  "  it"  read  "  in." 

(12.)  On  page  218,  in  the  list  of  Trustees,  the  residence  of  Russell  Stoigis  should  be 
"Boston." 
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(18.)  On  ptge  216,  line  lerentoen  from  the  bottom,  omit  ^  by." 

(14  )  On  page  241,  in  the  third  iwragraph,  *'  proportioned  in  in  each  case,"  omit  one 
"  in." 


It 


(15.)  On  page  253,  ''Table  No.  55**  should  read  '*  Table  No.  56.' 

(16.)  On  page  260,  line  eighteen,  after  *'  nature  **  insert  **  of.** 

(17.)  On  page  267,  third  line  from  the  bottom,  read  ^  progress  of  the  boys." 
(18.)  On  page  271,  line  five,  insert  a  comma  before  "for.** 
(19.)  On  page  277,  line  eleven,  omit  the  comma  after  ''with.* 


t* 


(20.)  On  page  813,  in  Table  68,  the  number  of  years  for  the  Hartford  Asylum  should 
be  46,  and  the  yearly  arerage  cost,  $5,679.84. 

(21.)  On  page  363,  ninth  line  from  the  bottom,  437  should  be  434;  in  the  seventh  line 
from  the  bottom,  61  should  be  64;  in  the  following  line,  762  should  be  757«  and  71,  in  the 
next  line,  should  be  76.  These  changes  are  made  necessaiy  by  the  following  corrections 
in  Table  No.  79 :  In  the  column  headed,  No.  supported  September  30, 1864,  the  number 
for  New  Bedford  should  be  5,  for  Westport,  4,  and  the  total  for  Bristol  County,  43;  for 
Andover,  2,  and  Newbnryport,  6,  for  Leverett,  1,  and  the  total  for  Franklin  County,  85; 
for  Boxbury,  6,  Weymouth,  3,  and  the  total  for  Norfolk  County,  61 ;  for  Boston,  95,  and 
the  total  for  Suffolk  County,  102;  for  Spencer,  3,  and  the  total  for  Worcester  County,  111. 
In  Tisbury,  the  number  supported  at  the  almshouse  should  be  0,  at  the  hospitals,  2,  and  in 
private  families,  3.  The  footings  of  Dukes  County  shonld  be  changed  to  correspond.  In 
Scituate  the  number  supported  at  the  almshouse  should  be  2,  and  at  the  hospitals,  2.  In 
the  Recapitulation,  on  page  376,  the  footings  should  be  as  follows:  No.  supported  at 
almshouses,  434,  in  private  families,  64,  tnd  the  whole  number  supported,  September  30, 
1864,  757. 

(22.)  On  page  384,  in  Table  No.  81.  In  Essex  County  the  number  of  males  should 
be  61  and  the  number  of  females  77,  and  the  footings  of  the  table  require  changes 
corresponding. 

(2.3.)  On  page  404,  lines  thirteen  and  fourteen  from  the  bottom,  strike  out  the  words 
"  nor  at  Concord.** 


Note  to  page  339. 

On  the  ISth  of  January,  1865,  the  overseers  of  poor  of  the  town  of 
Gloncester  made  a  return  stating  the  amount  paid  for  support  of  poor  at  the 
almshouse  as  $5,760,  and  the  amount  paid  for  out-door  relief  as  $2,27G.  This 
gives  an  average  weekly  cost  in  Gloucester  of  S3.05  instead  of  $0.13.4. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  the  town  of  Beverly  made  its  annual  return* 
stating  that  its  almshouse  was  built  in  1804,  that  it  has  thirty-five  rooms  and 
seventy-eight  windows;  that  the  real  estate  belonging  to  it  is  valued  at 
$6,000,  and  the  personal  property  at  nothing,  and  that  $300  has  been  paid 
for  its  superintendence.  The  whole  number  of  paupers  at  the  almshouse  is 
reported  as  fifty,  the  average  number  thirty-five,  and  the  cost  of  their 
support  $3,800.  This  would  give  an  average  weekly  cost  of  $1.81.5,  but  the 
overseers  return  it  as  $2.  The  number  of  insane  poor  supported  at  the 
almshouse  is  six,  of  whom  five  were  supported  September  30th.  The  sum 
paid  for  support  of  the  poor  out  of  the  ahnshouse  is  returned  as  $3,000,  but 
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there  is  no  schedule  showing  how  many  persons  have  been  supported  and 
relieved  by  it,  nor  any  list  of  travellers.  The  number  of  State  paupers  sent 
to  State  almshouses  is  nine. 

These  returns,  with  those  of  Adams  and  Huntington,  mentioned  in  the 
appendix,  increase  the  expense  actually  reported  by  the  towns  (given  on 
page  831  as  ^96,798.15,)  to  $512,754.15;  and  the  cost  of  supporting  2,901 
paupers  in  215  town  almshouses  becomes  S262,442.25,  or  an  average  weekly 
cost  of  51.74,  instead  of  $1.70  as  given  in  Table  77. 

These  facts  may  serve  to  corroborate  the  Secretary's  statement,  that  he  has 
kept  below  the  actual  figures  in  his  report  of  the  town  pauper  expenses. 


FIRST    ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF  THB 


SECRETARY 


OF  THB 


BOAKD  or  STATE  CHABITIES. 


SECRETAKT'S  REPOET. 


7b  the  Board  of  State  Charities : 

Gentleuen,  —  Before  commenciDg  on  the  general  topics 
which  jou  have  directed  me  to  treat  in  this  my  First  Annual 
Report,  allow  me  to  lay  before  you  a  brief  account  of  my 
doings  and  expenditures  during  the  year  ending  October  1, 
1864. 

I  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  immedi- 
ately called  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  under  whose  author- 
ity I  was  to  act.  At  this  meeting,  on  the  7th  of  October,  you 
authorized  me  to  visit  the  dififerent  institutions  in  advance 
of  the  visits  of  the  Board.  I  therefore  devoted  a  part  of  the 
months  of  October  and  November  to  this  work,  visiting  all  the 
almshouses  and  reform  schools,  two  of  the  State  lunatic  hospi- 
tals, and  also  the  hospitals  at  Brattleborough,  Yt.,  and  Provi- 
dence, B.  I.  Early  in  December  I  visited  the  State  hospital  at 
Taunton.  As  a  result  of  these  visits,  and  of  the  information 
collected  by  the  Board  in  other  ways,  I  prepared  the  report  to 
the  Governor,  which  was  submitted  to  him  in  December,  1868. 
On  different  occasions  since  then,  I  have  visited  all  the  State 
institutions,  some  as  many  as  six  or  eight  times. 

In  November  and  December,  I  addressed  letters  to  the  sher- 
ifis,  prison  officers  and  superintendents  of  the  Reform  Schools, 
and  also  to  the  judges  of  probate  and  of  police  courts,  and  the 
clerks  of  the  Superior  Gourt  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  statistics  concerning  the 
workings  of  our  Reform  Schools,  and  the  mode  of  discipline  in 
our  prisons.  Finding  that  the  answers  to  these  letters  could 
furnish  me  but  little  information,  and  desiring  to  ascertain  the 
exact  condition  of  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  and  the 
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reason  why  their  returns  were  so  imperfect,  I  determined  to 
visit  them  all  for  myself.  Beginning  in  the  latter  part  of 
December,  I  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  January  to  this 
work,  and  have  preserved  records  of  mj  visits.  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  learn  the  defects  in  the  system  of  prison  returns,  and 
to  institute  a  new  method,  which  went  into  operation  in  Febru- 
ary, and  has  been  adopted  in  substance  by  the  legislature,  and 
approved  by  the  (Governor. 

In  the  month  of  February  I  continued  my  visits  to  the 
prisons,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  a  collection,  so  far  as  I 
could,  of  the  printed  reports  made  by  the  town  officers  to  their 
several  towns  annually. 

Besides  the  printed  documents  sent  in  by  the  towns,  I  have 
made  a  partial  collection  of  the  reports  of  the  private  chari- 
table institutions  of  this  city,  and  of  the  insane  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  also  written  to  the  various 
reform  schools  in  the  different  States,  so  far  as  I  could  learn 
their  location,  and  am  collecting  the  reports  from  these  institu- 
tions. In  all,  I  have  received  some  thousands  of  pamphlets 
and  printed  sheets,  which,  when  arranged  and  bound,  will  make 
a  library  of  value  to  the  Board. 

In  the  month  of  March  it  seemed  desirable  that  I  should 
obtain  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  town  almshouses,  since 
the  annual  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  were  declared 
by  him  to  be  of  so  little  value  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely 
upon  them.  I  therefore  determined  to  visit  all  the  towns  in 
Middlesex  County,  and  examine  with  my  own  eyes  the  place 
where  the  town  paupers  were  supported,  learn  their  exact  num- 
ber, their  names  and  ages,  and  all  other  particulars  necessary 
to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  other  business  of  my  office  has  prevented  me  from  carry- 
ing out  this  purpose  entirely ;  but  I  have  visited  thirty-five 
towns  in  Middlesex  County,  and  twenty  towns  in  other  counties. 
The  information  thus  acquired  enabled  me  to  make  such  sug- 
gestions to  the  legislature,  that  a  law  was  passed  materially 
changing  the  whole  system  of  pauper  returns,  and  giving  us 
the  means  of  comparing,  with  some  accuracy,  the  two  systems 
of  State  and  town  almshouses. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  I  continued  my  visits  to 
the  county  prisons,  and  have  now  visited  all  in  the  State, 
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except  those  at  Nantucket  and  Edgartown,  in  which  there  hare 
been  scarcely  any  prisoners.  I  have  also  visited  the  Houses  of 
Industry  and  Beformation  for  the  city  of  Boston,  the  Farm 
School  on  Thompson's  Island,  the  State  prisons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut,  the  State  prison  and  Convict  Asylum  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  the  institutions  of 
New  York  city,  on  Blackwell's  and  Bandall's  Islands,  and  sev- 
teral  other  institutions  out  of  the  State.  The  whole  number  of 
my  visits  to  different  places  and  institutions  is  as  follows : 

To  the  State  institutions, 67  visits. 

To  the  prisons  within  the  State, ....  47  visits. 
To  towns  and  town  almshouses, ....  65  visits. 
To  private  and  municipal  institutions  within  the  State,  7  visits. 
To  public  institutions  in  other  States,         .        .        20  visits* 


In  all, .        .        .        .  •     .        .        .      185  visits. 

In  making  these  visits,  I  have  travelled  about  7,000  miles,  at 
an  expense  to  tlie  State  of  a  little  more  than  $200.  I  have 
kept  a  record  of  these  visits,  and  have  made  much  use  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

My  chief  clerk  has  made  the  beginning  of  a  prison  register 
for  the  whole  State,  which  already  contains  several  thousand 
names,  with  all  the  specifications  required  by  the  recent  Act  of 
the  Legislature.  This  is  a  work  entirely  unique,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  country;  and  when  carried  on  for  a  series  of 
years,  will  give  a  mass  of  statistical  facts  concerning  crime, 
such  as  few  writers  have  yet  been  able  to  collect.  A  similar 
record  of  the  town  paupers  has  been  made,  under  die  law 
already  alluded  to,  which  provides  me  with  the  returns  neces- 
sary. 

The  correspondence  made  necessary  by  this  new  law  has 
been  extensive,  and  the  labor  incident  to  preparing  tables  from 
the  returns  is  considerable  ;  but  I  regard  it  as  a  labor  well- 
employed,  since  it  gives  us  a  basis  on  which  to  make  our  future 
calculations  respecting  crime  and  pauperism.  The  correspond- 
ence relatii^g  to  the  business  of  the  Board,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  State  institutions,  has  also  been  extensive ;  and  the 
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records  which  I  have  kept  of  the  visits  of  the  Board,  of  their 
meetings  and  discussions,  have  been  full,  and,  I  trust,  precise. 
The  expenditures  of  my  ofiSce  for  the  year  above  named  have 
been  $5,528.88. 

This  sum  has  been  expended  as  follows : 


u 


u 


$2,000  00 

672  00 

492  58 

484  88 

889  95 

571  78 

297  88 

97  44 

23  42 

Salary  of  Secretary,     . 

^^  chief  clerk,  part  of  the  year, 
^^  confidential  clerk, 
"      "  ofiice  clerk,  . 
"      "  extra  clerks. 
For  printing,        ... 
For  books  and  stationery, 
For  postage  and  expressage, 
For  miscellaneous  expenses. 


Total, $5,528  88 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  proceed  to  the  gen- 
eral matter  of  my  report. 

On  the  14th  of  July  last,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  State  alms- 
house, in  Monson,  I  asked  for  specific  instructions  concerning 
my  first  annual  report,  the  language  of  the  law  being  general, 
and  the  subjects  I  was  to  treat  being  vast  and  undefined.  The 
following  vote  was  passed  at  that  time,  under  which  I  have 
since  acted ; — 

^^  1st.  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  Board, 
during  the  month  of  October,  such  information,  historical  and 
statistical,  as  he  has  been  able  to  collect,  respecting  the  origin, 
object,  cost,  working,  and  results  of  the  various  public  institu- 
tions of  charity,  reform  and  correction  in  this  Commonwealth, 
up  to  the  80th  of  September,  1864 ;  and  to  compare  them,  so 
far  as  may  readily  be  done,  with  similar  institutions  in  other 
States ;  confining  himself  to  the  statement  of  facts,  rather  than 
of  opinions,  and  not  omitting  such  facts  as  he  may  suppose 
known  to  this  Board. 

*^  2d.  That  he  be  instructed  to  report,  at  the  same  time,  such 
facts  as  he  has  been  able  to  collect  in  relation  to  the  support  of 
paupers  by  the  towns  in  this  Commonwealth,  the  manner  in 
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which  they  are  provided  for,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  and 
such  other  particulars  relating  to  their  color,  age,  nativity,  sex, 
sanity  and  general  condition,  as  may  be  useful  to  this  Board 
and  to  the  Legislature  in  considering  the  expediency  of  abol- 
ishing the  State  Almshouse  system. 

"  8d.  That  he  be  further  instructed  to  report,  at  the  same 
time,  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  Oommonwealth,  so  far  as  he 
can  obtain  and  arrange  them,  with  a  view  particularly  to  a 
clear  exhibition  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  present  prison 
system,  as  compared  with  its  expense  in  former  years,  and  the 
expense  of  the  prisons  in  other  States  and  countries ;  together 
with  such  information  respecting  modes  of  discipline  and  the 
employment  of  prisoners,  as  he  may  judge  important  to  be 
communicated. 

'^  4th.  That  he  be  further  instructed  to  present  the  statistics  of 
ily  insane  hospitals  of  other  States  in  comparison  with  our 
own,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  points  of  resemblance  and  of  differ- 
ence, especially  with  regard  to  the  treatment  and  cost  of  lunatic 
paupers,  and  the  possibility  of  employing  them  in  useful  labor 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  done,  together  with  such  gen- 
eral information  relating  to  insanity  as  he  may  judge  important. 

<^  5th.  That  he  be  further  instructed  to  report  on  the  general 
subject  of  pauperism,  and  how  far  it  is  fostered  or  abated  by 
the  distribution  of  charitable  funds  through  public  or  private 
means,  together  with  such  information  concerning  the  connec- 
tion between  pauperism  and  crime  as  may  seem  to  be  valuable 
to  this  Board,  and  to  the  Legislature  and  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

^^  6th.  That  he  be  instructed,  finally,  to  confine  himself  to 
these  special  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  to  defer  the  more  general 
investigations,  contemplated  by  the  Act  establishing  this  Board, 
imtil  a  future  period." 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  I  have  divided  my 
subsequent  report  into  five  parts.    These  relate  to 

I.  The  State  Institutions. 

n.  The  Paupeb  Betubns. 

m.  The  Prison  Betubns. 

IV.  Insane  Hospitals. 

Y.  Faupebism  and  Cbime. 
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PART    I. -STATE    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  State,  are  eleven  in  number,  namely : 


1.  The  Rainsford  Island  Hospital, 

2.  The  State  Prison  at  Oharlestown, 
8.  The  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  • 
4.  The  State  Reform  School  at  Westborough, 
6.  The  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Taunton,     • 

6.  The  State  Almshouse  at  Bridgewater, 

7.  The  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury, 

8.  The  State  Almshouse  at  Monson, 

9.  The  State  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster, 

10.  The  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Northampton, 

11.  The  School  Ship  Massachusetts, 

Besides  these,  there  are  three  others  partially  under 
State  control,  and  three  more  which  are  aided  by  the 
State.    The  first  are 

12.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 

18.  The  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,   . 

14.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots, 

All  in  Boston. 

The  second  three  are — 

15.  The  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Hartford,  Conn., 

16.  The  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 

17.  The  Washingtonian  Home. 

Both  the  last  are  in  Boston. 


DATS. 

1786. 
1805. 
1880. 
1846. 
1861. 
1862. 
1862. 
1862. 
1864. 
18^6. 
1869. 


1811. 
1829. 
1848. 


1817. 
1824. 


I  shall  group  these  institutions  into  classes,  and  then  speak 
of  each  in  order  of  time. 

[A.]     HOSPITALS    FOR    THE    SICE. 
1.  The  HospUeU  at  Bamsford  hUmd. 

This  is  the  oldest  of  the  State  institutions  of  charity ;  although 
in  its  present  form  it  dates  no  farther  back  than  1864,  in  which 
year  itwasopened  as  a  hospital  for  State  paupers.  Bat  so  long  ago 
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as  1786  the  island  was  conveyed  by  John  Loring  and  others  to  the 
treasurer  and  receiver-general  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  "  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  Governor,  Council 
and  Assembly  of  his  majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  their  successora  forever,  to  be  used  and  improved  for 
a  hospital  for  the  said  Province."  It  was  not  provided  by  the 
deed*  of  sale,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  the  island  should  revert 
to  the  heirs  in  case  it  ever  ceased  to  be  ^^  used  and  improved 
for  a  hospital."  The  sum  paid  for  the  island  was  five  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds,  lawful  money.  The  payment  was  made 
by  William  Poye,  Esq.,  then  treasured  of  the  Province,  through 
the  selectmen  of  Boston,  who  seem  to  have  represented  the 
Loring  family  in  the  transaction.  This  sum  was  probably  the 
full  value  of  the  island,  which  was,  therefore,  in  no  sense*  given 
to  the  Province.  The  deed  of  conveyance  specifies,  among 
other  appurtenances,  timber  and  trees,  which  may  show  that 
the  island  was  then  wooded. 

■ 

It  is  stated  in  Drake^s  History  of  Boston^  that  as  early  as 
1738  ^^  a  good  and  convenient  house  "  was  built  on  the  island 
"  at  the  charge  of  the  Province."  This  may  be  the  old  building 
now  called  the  mansion  house,  which  is  said,  by  the  inspectors 
for  1858,  in  their  annual  report,  to  have  been  "  erected  more 
tlian  a  hundred  years  ago."  I  shall  presently  quote  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  as  found  in  1852  ;  since  then  it  has  undergone  some 
repairs,  but  is  of  little  present  value.  What  its  original  cost 
was  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

In  1756  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  general  court,  regulating 
"  the  hospital  at  Rainsford  Island,"  and  placing  "  its  chief  con- 
cerns "  under  the  charge  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston. 

We  have  little  further  record  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
hospital  was  used  during  the  colonial  period.  After  the  Revo- 
lution I  find  occasional  acts  of  legislation  respecnng  it,  from 
1782  down  to  1816,  at  which  latter  date  it  was  placed,  by  act 
of  the  general  court,  under  the  control  and  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  town  of  Boston,  who  were  to  report  each 
year  to  the  treasurer  the  condition  of  the  property  and  what 

*  TMb  deed  was  executed  before  Josiah  Qoincj,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1736 ;  it  was  recorded,  December  8th;  and  may  be  found  in 
Folio  53  of  the  Suffolk  Deeds,  standing- in  closet  49  to  58,  west  gallery  of  the 
register's  office. 
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moneys  had  been  expended  there.  In  1836  I  find  the  control 
of  the  island  vested  in  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Boston  ;  in 
1839  a  portion  of  the  Act  of  1816  was  repealed ;  but  the  same 
was  restored  in  1840,  though  again  repealed  in  1841.  This 
legislation,  however,  left  the  management  of  the  island  substan- 
tially as  it  had  been  under  the  law  of  1816.  Subsequent  to 
1830  the  Commonwealth  paid  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
expenses  of  the  island  every  year  until  1888,  and  afterwards  a 
smaller  sum  every  few  years ;  amounting  in  the  twenty  years 
succeeding  1830  to  $25,453.92. 

In  1846  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Governor  and 
Council  to  examine  into  the  Commonwealth's  title  to  the  island 
and,  if  they  judged  it  expedient,  to  convey  it  to  the  city  of 
Boston  for  the  use  of  the  city.  This  Act,  however,  like  the 
previous  ones,  appears  to  have  resulted  in  nothing ;  for  Boston 
continued  to  occupy  under  the  old  tenure  until  1852,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  establishing  a  hospital  for  sick  State  paupers 
there.  The  section  of  the  Act  relating  to  Rainsford  Island,  is 
as  follows : 

^  Section  11.  The  said  commissioners  are  hereby  aathorized  to  put 
the  buildings,  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  on  Rainsford  Island,  in 
the  harbor  of  Boston,  in  a  proper  state  of  repair  for  the  reception  of  sick 
persons  and  for  the  accommodation  of  proper  attendants:  provided, 
however,  that  the  expense  of  such  repairs  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  And  after  the  issuing  of  his  proclamation,  by  the 
Grovemor,  as  is  herein  before  provided,  all  foreign  paupers,  arriving  by 
water  within  the  Commonwealth,  who  cannot,  on  account  of  sickness,  be 
removed  to  one  of  the  institutions  aforesaid,  shall,  during  the  continuance 
of  such  inability,  be  supported  at  said  island ;  and  the  Governor  is  hereby 
authorized,  by  aod  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  to  appoint  such 
officers  and  attendants,  and  to  ordain  and  establish  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  th^  government  and  supporting  of  the  said  paupers,  and  to 
establish  such  compensation  for  said  officers  and  attendants,  as  he  may 
think  proper,  until  the  further  action  in  the  premises  of  the  legislature." 

Under  this  Act  three  commissioners  were  appointed,  Edward 
L.  Eeyes,  James  J.  Maguire  and  David  Perkins;  the  two 
former  being  commissioned  June  11th,  1852,  and  the  latter, 
July  2d,  1852.      * 
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What  was  the  number  and  condition  of  the  buildings  then  in 
use  on  the  island  is  thus  stated  in  the  first  report  of  the  com- 
missioners : 

''  At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners,  there  were  six 
buildings  upon  the  island,  which  had  been  occupied  for  hospital  purposes 
and  superintendent's  and  officers'  quarters,  besides  a  barn  and  out- 
buildings. The  most  important  is  a  hospital,  built  bj  the  city  of  Boston 
in  the  year  1832,  which  is  sixty  feet  in  length,  forty  in  width  and  two 
stories  in  height,  with  a  basement  and  attic 

^  The  next  building  to  be  noticed  is  of  one  story,  erected  for  a  pest 
house ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  six  feet  in  length  by  twenty-four  feet  in 
width.  A  new  piazza  has  been  constructed  the  whole  length  of  one  side^ 
with  shingled  roof,  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  and  a  plank  floor.  The 
roof  of  the  entire  building  has  also  been  shingled.  It  was  divided  into 
separate  apartments  by  four  or  five  partitions,  and  had  three  chimneys. 

^  The  next  building  is  called  the  '  Mansion  House ; '  it  was  found 
occupied  as  a  dwelling  and  boarding  house  by  the  keeper  of  the  island. 
It  has  been  constructed  at  several  stages,  and  part  of  it  was  found  to  be 
very  old  and  much  decayed.  It  is  a  large  building,  and  was,  for  the 
most  part,  divided  into  small  apartments. 

^  The  next  and  last  building  designed  for  hospital  purposes,  is  an  old 
one  of  wood,  of  a  single  story  in  height  and  about  seventy-five  feet  in 
length.  It  was  originally  designed  for  smallpox  patients,  and,  although 
much  decayed,  it  was  thought  it  might  be  made  to  answer  some  such 
purpose  in  future.  A  cottage,  formerly  occupied  by  the  boatman,  has 
been  provided  with  a  cellar,  at  a  cost  of  $125,  and  steps  and  other 
repairs  required  to  make  it  tenantable.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the 
keeper  of  the  island.  Captain  Jonathan  Bruce." 

Description  of  the  Buildings  and  their  CosL 

The  inspectors  for  1855,  in  their  annual  report,  give  an 
account  of  the  island  and  the  buildings  upon  it,  which,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  slight  changes  of  nine  years,  is  still  mainly 
true.  The  new  female  hospital  here  spoken  of  is  the  building 
now  used  for  that  purpose ;  the  old  female  hospital  is  the  man- 
sion house,  and  the  ^^  substantial  stone  edifice  "  is  the  present 
male  hospital,  the  yentilation  and  general  arrangement  of  which 
have  been  somewhat  improved  during  the  past  year.  I  quote 
the  description: 

^  Bainsford  Island  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  neck  or  narrow  strip 
of  beach,  over  which  formerly  the  sea  frequently  washed  at  high  water. 
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but  which  has  been  so  raised  and  graded  as  to  make  easy  and  safe  com- 
munication from  one  part  to  the  other.  The  eastern  part  is  apparently 
the  remnant  of  one  of  those  round  knoll-like  island  formations  so  com- 
mon in  Boston  harbor.  It  has  a  western  declivity,  its  eastern  terminus 
being  the  summit  of  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  100  feet  high,  and 
defended  at  its  base  by  a  strong  sea-wall,  built  some  years  ago  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  government.  On  the  summit  is  the  superintend- 
ent's house,  which,  with  its  recent  enlargement  and  improvements,  is  a 
commodious  and  pleasant  two-story  building  of  wood.  At  the  foot  of 
the  slope,  and  ranged  along  with  a  southern  and  western  aspect,  are 
the  assistant-superintendent's  house,  a  story  and  a  half  building,  —  the 
workshop,  the  bakery,  the  old  female  hospital,  the  new  hospital,  the 
storehouse,  deadhouse,  barn,  and  other  outbuildings. 

^  The  new  hospital,  now  nearly  completed,  is  an  imposing  structure  of 
brick,  built  nearly  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T.  The  main  part  is  eighty- 
five  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  the  other  part  fifty  feet  long  and 
twenty-five  feet  wide.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  commodious 
basement.  Each  story  will  contain  four  wards,  in  every  respect  suitable 
apartments  for  the  sick. 

^  The  old  female  hospital,  of  which  the  new  one  is  to  take  the  place, 
is  an  ancient  wooden  building,  of  two  stories,  in  shape  forming  the  two 
sides  of  a  square,  each  side  seventy  feet  long  by  twenty-two  feet  wide. 
It  has  grown  to  its  present  dimensions  by  additions  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.  It  has  but  poorly  answered  the  purposes  for 
which  it  has  heretofore  been  of  necessity  used  —  having  insufficient 
room,  being  imperfectly  ventilated,  and  badly  arranged.  It  will  answer 
very  well  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  on  the  completion  of  the  new 
hospital,  to  wit :  as  a  dormitory  for  convalescent  female  patients,  the 
main  dispensary,  a  laundry,  and  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
assistants  of  the  superintendent  in  the  medical  department 

^  The  westerly  part  of  the  island  is  mainly  a  rocky  headland ;  and 
there  are  on  it  three  buildings.  The  first,  which  is  on  the  extreme 
lower  point,  is  a  wooden  building,  occupied  as  a  smallpox  hospital,  and 
is  convenient  and  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  second,  which  is  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  one-story  building  of  wood,  100  feet  in  length,  with 
two  apartments  on  the  fioor,  and  is  used  as  a  ship-fever  ward.  The  third, 
a  substantial  stone  edifice,  crowns  the  headland.  It  is  two  stories  high, 
with  a  basement,  was  erected  in  1832,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  small- 
pox hospital.  It  is  now  the  general  hospital  for  males.  It  has  less 
room  than  its  external  appearance  indicates.  In  the  basement  are  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room  —  neither  of  which  are  large  enough, — <the 
clothing-room,  bath-room,  and  heating  apparatus.  In  each  stoiy  are 
one  large  and  two  small  apartments,  the  former  being,  in  dimensions, 
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forty  feet  by  twenty-three  feet  The  interior  structure  is  faulty,  and 
the  building  cannot  properly  accommodate  the  large  number  of  patients 
it  generally  contains." 

I  find  that  the  last  mentioned  building  was  paid  for  by  the 
State,  though  built  by  the  city  of  Boston.  The  first  appropria- 
tion for  it  seems  to  have  been  made  by  a  resolve  of  June  22d9 
1831.  87,000  was  the  sum  then  appropriated ;  ou  the  24th  of 
March,  1832,  $1,879  were  appropriated  for  ^'  repairs  and  erect- 
ing a  store ; "  and  on  the  28th  of  March,  1834,  $5,000  more 
were  appropriated*  for  the  new  hospital. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1836,  $4,500  were  appropriated  "  to 
build  a  sea-wall,"  and  the  work  was  put  in  charge  of  Alexander 
Parris,  who,  with  tlie  fatality  usually  attending  expenditures 
on  this  costly  estate,  far  exceeded  his  appropriation.  Lieut. 
Governor  Armstrong,  in  October,  1835,  discussed  this  matter 
in  a  special  message  to  the  Greneral  Court,  in  which  he  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  ^^  not  many  years  before  "  a  sea-wall 
had  been  built  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  $4,363.64,  but  that 
this  wall  was  then  entirely  demolished.  He  recommended  that 
a  further  sum  should  be  appropriated  to  finish  the  work  of  Mr. 
Parris,  but  I  do  not  find  any  resolve  making  such  an  appropri- 
ation. The  general  government  was  memorialized  by  the  State 
to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  island,  and  perhaps  may 
have  done  so.  In  1837  and  1839,  upwards  of  $3,500  was  paid 
by  the  State  for  work  of  some  kind  on  Rainsford  Island ;  possi- 
bly this  may  have  been  the  balance  due  on  the  sea-wall  of  Mr. 
Parris. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1835,  $1,221.17  were  appropriated  for 
repairs  at  the  island.  We  have,  therefore,  including  the  sum 
paid  for  the  first  sea-wall,  according  to  Governor  Armstrong, 
the  following  expenditures  prior  to  1850 : 

For  two  sea-walls, $8,863  64 

For  a  smallpox  hospital, 12,000  00 

For  repairs,  etc., 3,100  18 

For  unknown  purposes, 4,914  88 

Total,  .        ^ $28,878  70 
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This  sum  has  certainly  been  expended  hj  the  State  since  1816, 
and  no  doubt  much  more,  of  which  I  find  no  record.  If,  as  1 
suppose,  the  sum  ^'  for  unknown  purposes  "  was  expended  for 
the  improvement  of  the  property  then  in  the  care  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  it  should  be  added  to  the  other  sums  expended  in 
the  same  way,  in  order  to  give  us  the  actual  cost  to  the  Oom- 
monwealth  of  the  hospital  there.  Making  this  addition  to 
859,000.80,  Uie  sum  given  by  the  last  report  of  the  Alien  Com* 
missioners  as  the  construction  account  since  1853,  and  which 
is  perhaps  below  the  true  amount,  we  have  a  total  of  887,879.50. 
But  to  this  should  also  be  added  the  sums,  if  any,  expended 
for  construction  between  1850  and  1858,  and  also  what  has 
been  expended  since  October,  1863.  The  first  named  sum  is 
nothing,  the  last  named  82,370.87,  which,  being  added,  give 
us  a  total  of  890,250.37,  besides  the  first  cost  of  the  island  in 
1736,  (which,  at  the  present  value  of  money,  would  be  at  least 
(82,000,)  and  the  cost  of  buildings  between  1736  and  1830. 

If  we  take  the  first  cost  of  the  island  as  8900,  making  no 
allowance  for  the  greater  value  of  money  in  1736,  and  if  we 
suppose  the  buildings  on  it  to  have  cost  the  State  between  1736 
and  1830,  the  very  moderate  sum  of  85,000,  we  shall  obtain  a 
total  construction  account  for  the  institution,  since  its  estab- 
lishment, of  about  896,000 ;  of  which  about  two-thirds  has 
been  expended  since  1852,  and  about  nine-tenths  since  1830. 
It  is  on  this  sum  of  896,000  that  interest  should  be  computed 
in  reckoning  the  whole  cost  to  the  State  of  maintaining  the 
present  hospital  at  Rainsford  Island.  The  amount  assumed  by 
the  alien  commissioners  in  their  report  for  1863,  is  therefore 
shown  to  be  too  low  by  more  than  886,000.* 

I  am  confident  that  a  more  thorough  investigation  than  1 
have  been  able  to  make  would  show  that  the  actual  cost  of  this 
ancient  institution  to  the  State  has  been  considerably  above 
3100,000 ;  quite  as  much,  that  is,  as  the  separate  State  alms- 
houses have  cost.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  financial 
history  of  Rainsford  Island,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  pursue  the  subject  any  farther.  The  records  which  should 
furnish  information  have  either  been  lost  or  mislaid,  or,  as 
seems  probable,  never  existed  at  all. 

*  If  the  sum  of  $59,000.80  includes  expenses  prior  to  1852,  my  estimate  of 
the  total  cost  may  be  too  high. 
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The  law  of  1816  provided  that  a  report  should  annually  be 
made  to  the  State  treasurer  by  the  authorities  of  Boston,  exhib- 
iting the  condition  of  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  there. 
I  have  made  inquiry  in  the  treasurer's  office,  but  can  find  no 
such  reports  on  file,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  none  have 
been  made  since  1848,  if  ever.  The  provisions  of  law  in 
regard  to  this  island  seem  to  have  been  always  but  slightly 
regarded. 

The  New  Pauper  HoepiUd  and  its  Bimatee, 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  this  hospital  up  to  1854,  and  so 
great  the  cost  of  its  construction.  I  come  now  to  more  recent 
events. 

After  making  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  value  of  a  little\ 
more  than  $5,000,  the  commissioners  of  1852  appointed  a 
keeper  for  the  island,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
who  seems  to  have  remained  until  the  opening  of  the  hospital. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1854,  the  island  received  its  first  pau- 
per patients  under  the  new  system  of  providing  for  the  State 
paupers,  which  went  into  operation  in  that  year,  and  which  I 
shall  describe  more  fully  hereafter.  The  number  of  paupers 
first  sent  was  128 ; '  they  were  mostly  sick,  and  were  taken  from 
tlie  city  hospital  at  Deer  Island.  Up  to  the  first  of  December, 
1854,  482  more  persons  were  admitted,  and  nine  were  born  on 
the  island ;  so  that  the  total  of  admissions  for  the  first  six 
months  and  a  half  was  569,  of  whom  46  died  within  the  period. 
The  average  number  meanwhile  was  168.  In  the  next  year, 
(1855,)  868  persons  were  admitted,  and  78  died ;  the  whole 
number  under  treatment  was  1,068,  the  average  206.  In  1856, 
the  admissions  were  820,  the  deaths  103,  the  whole  number 
1,028,  and  the  average  number  220.  In  the  ten  months  covered 
by  the  report  of  1857,  the  admissions  were  71S,  the  deaths  64,  the 
whole  number  948,  and  the  average  250.  In  1858,  the  admis- 
sions were  907,  the  deaths  91,  the  whole  number  1,160,  and  the 
average  236.  In  1859,  the  admissions  were  415,  the  deaths  45, 
the  whole  number  633,  and  the  average  171.  In  1860,  the 
the  admissions  were  809,  the  deaths  91,  the  whole  number  968, 
and  the  average  169.  In  1861,  the  admissions  appear  to  have 
been  613,  the  whole  number  860  ;  the  deaths  and  the  average 
number  are  nowhere  stated  for  the  whole  year,  but  I  have 
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ascertained  the  former  to  be  64 ;  and  will  take  the  latter  at 
165,  the  average  for  the  last  four  months,  though  this  is  proba- 
bly too  large.  The  average  from  January,  1861,  to  January, 
1862,  is  only  162.07.  In  1862,  the  admissions  were  494,  the 
deaths  70,  the  whole  number  659,  the  average  155.  In  1868, 
the  admissions  were  418,  the  deaths  53,  the  whole  number  537, 
the  average  116.  In  1864,  the  admissions  were  298,  the  deaths 
67,  the  whole  number  442,  the  average  88. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  summary  of  what  I  have  just 
stated,  with  some  other  facts  worthy  of  notice: 


Table  1. — Rainsford  Island  Hospital, 


YEABS. 

6 
O 

1 

e 

< 

1 

5 

Births. 

• 

o 

s 

'< 

d 

1 

I'er   cent   of 
deaths  to  aver- 
age. 

w.  o 
O  f 

Percent,  of  births 
to  avorsge. 

1854,— 6^  months,  . 

569 

46 

9 

168 

569 

27.4 

29.5 

5.3 

1855, 

868 

73 

44 

206 

1,063 

85.4 

19.4 

22.4 

1856, 

820 

103 

47 

220 

1,028 

47. 

21.4 

21.4 

1857, — 10  months,  . 

713 

64 

57 

250 

943 

25.6 

26.5 

22.8 

1858, 

907 

91 

37 

236 

1,160 

89. 

20.3 

15.7 

1859, 

415 

45 

- 

171 

633 

26.3 

27. 

- 

1860,   . 

809 

91 

- 

169 

968 

63.8 

17.4 

• 

1861,   . 

613 

64 

- 

165 

760 

88.8 

21.7 

- 

1862,   . 

494 

70 

- 

155 

659 

45.1 

23.5 

- 

1863,   . 

413 

63 

16 

116 

637 

46.7 

21.6 

18.8 

1864,   . 

298 

•67 

6 

88 

442 

76.1 

19.9 

6.9 

The  above  table  is  as  accurate  as  the  very  imperfect  annual 
reports  will  enable  me  to  make.  By  comparing  it  with  those 
reports,  several  discrepancies  will  appear,  both  in  the  whole 
number  admitted,  and  in  the  average  for  certain  years.  I 
have  taken  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  authority  for  my  guide. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  weekly  average  increased  stead- 
ily from  1854  to  1858,  it  has  decreased  as  steadily  and  more 
rapidly  since  1858.  That  this  decrease  has  been  peculiar  to 
this  institution  will  appear  by  the  following  table : 


Table  2. 

▲YERAOE  VO.  FOB      . 

18SI. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

18(0. 

1861. 

1863. 

1863. 

1864. 

At  Tewksbnry,  .    . 

706 

888 

881 

770 

871 

779 

668 

900 

913 

737 

733 

Moil80D|     .      •      • 

854 

683 

706 

040 

823 

681 

570 

690 

649 

601 

557 

Bridge  water,.    . 

882 

541 

667 

696 

819 

604 

679 

631 

708 

608 

660 

Bainsford  Island, 

168 

206 

220 

250 

236 

171 

169 

165 

155 

116 

88 

I  have  mentioned  this  noteworthy  increase  and  decrease  in 
the  average  number  at  Bainsford  Island  for  the  last  ten  years, 
because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  public  and  private 
history  of  the  institution.  It  was  early  discovered  that  the  act 
of  1852,  already  cited,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
hospital  at  Bainsford  Island  with  patients,  because  there  were 
not  enough  sick  paupers  arriving  by  water  to  fill  the  wards. 
Accordingly,  laws  were  passed  in  1858  and  1854,  giving  the 
Board  of  Alien  Commissioners  power  to  send  to  Bainsford 
Island  paupers  from  Boston  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State  ;  and  by  the  Superintendent's  report  for  1855,  we  learn 
that  out  of  824  admissions  during  the  year,  only  four  were, 
strictly  speaking,  persons  '^  arriving,  sick,  by  water,"  while  820 
belonged  to  the  other  classes  of  persons.  I  say  other  classes, 
because  a  law  had  recently  been  passed  allowing  vagrants  and 
drunkards  to  be  sent  under  sentence  to  this  hospital,  to  be  sup- 
ported there  on  the  same  footing  as  the  honest  and  invalid  poor. 
In  this  same  year,  1855,  from  January  to  January,  out  of  863 
persons  admitted  to  the  hospital,  99,  or  nearly  twelve  percent., 
were  sentenced  persons ;  and  in  the  next  year,  127  out  of  843, 
or  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  were  of  sen- 
tenced persons.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1857,  out  of  637 
persons  admitted  to  the  island,  62,  or  nearly  ten  per  cent.,  were 
sentenced  persons ;  from  October  1st,  1857,  to  October  1st, 
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1858,  the  whole  number  of  admissions,  excluding  births,  was 
870,  and  the  number  of  sentenced  persons  88,  or  a  little  more 
than  ten  per  cent.  Earlj  in  the  year  1859,  the  law  allowing 
persons  to  be  sentenced  to  the  island  was  repealed;  manj 
removals  were  made  hj  the  Alien  Commissioners,  and  fewer 
persons  were  allowed  to  be  sent.  '  The  policy  of  the  Alien  Com- 
missioners in  this  respect,  has  been  followed  to  some  extent 
ever  since,  and,  after  much  discussion  and  examination,  was 
adopted  and  still  more  strictly  enforced  by  the  Board  of  State 
Charities.  To  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  natural  decrease  in 
the  whole  number  of  State  Paupers  since  1859,  the  reduction 
in  the  annual  average  of  Rainsford  Island  Hospital  is  mainly 
owing.  To  show  how  the  reduction  compares  with  the  corres- 
ponding reduction  at  the  almshouses,  I  refer  you  to  the  table 
last  given,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  of  the  annual 
averages  for  the  five  years,  from  1854  to  1858  inclusive,  has 
been  as  follows :  at  Rainsford  Island  Hospital  216,  at  the  Mon- 
son  Almshouse  681.2,  at  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse  803,  and  at 
the  Bridgewatcr  Almshouse  579 ;  while  the  mean  for  the  six 
years  from  1859  to  1864  inclusive,  has  been  at  Rainsford  Island 
142.8,  at  Monson  591.3,  at  Tewksbury  788.3,  and  ^t  Bridgewa- 
tcr 615 ;  showing  a  reduction  at  Rainsford  Island  of  73.7,  or 
more  than  34  per  cent. ;  while  at  Monson  the  reduction  was 
but  40,  or  6.3  per  cent.;  at  Tewksbury  but  14.7,  or  less  than  2 
per  cent. ;  while  at  Bridgewater  there  was  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  86,  or  6.2  per  cent. 

A  secondary  cause  of  the  decrease  at  Rainsford  Island  has 
been,  no  doubt,  the  exclusion  of  light  syphilitic  and  bastardy 
cases,  which  were  sent  here  in  great  numbers  before  1859. 
The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  births,  so  far  as  the  first  table 
gives  it,  will  illustrate  this. 

The  JEkcpense  o/JRcumfard  Hand. 

During  the  period  of  ten  years,  four  months  and  a  half,  since 
the  Hospital  has  been  opened,  its  current  expenses  have  been  as 
follows,  as  shown  by  the  annual  Reports : 
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Table  8. 


TEAB8. 


Current  ezpenies. 


Artngt 
number. 


AT*aireooet 
per  week. 


1854,  (7\  months,) 

1855,  . 

1856,  . 

1857,  (9  months,)  . 

1858,  . 

1859,  . 

1860,  . 

1861,  . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 

1864,  . 
Total,  . 


922,618  26 
33,993  60 
82,838  75 
24,366  49 
26,500  41 
22,190  27 
23,002  14 
24,614  15 
19,490  74 
19,688  08 
20,979  02 


9270,281  91 


168 
206 
220 
250 
236 
171 
169 
159 
155 
116 
88 


185 


94  20 
8  17 
2  88 
2  50 
2  16 
2  49 
2  62 
2  98 

2  42 

3  26 

4  58 


$2  70 


The  average  weekly  cost  for  the  whole  period  has  beeu 
precisely  $2.70,  without  reckoning  interest  on  the  value  of  the 
property.  For  the  first  five  years  the  average  weekly  cost  was 
(2.84.5 ;  for  the  last  six  years  it  has  been  $2.89.  If  to  this  we 
add  interest  on  the  construction  account,  we  shall  increase  the 
weekly  cost  for  the  former  period  to  $3.16,  and  for  the  latter 
period  to  $8.64.  For  the  last  year  it  has  been,  without 
interest,  $4.68 ;  with  interest,  $5.84 ;  for  the  whole  period, 
witli  interest,  $8.13.5. 

An  examination  of  the  last  table  will  show  that  the  annual 
expenditures  at  Bainsford  Island  have  not  preserved  a  regular 
proportion  to  the  average  number  there,  but  are  highest  in 
1855,  when  the  average  had  not  reached  its  maximum  by  42, 
and  lowest  in  1862,  when  it  had  not  reached  its  minimum  by 
67.  It  is  difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  for  this.  If  we  look 
at  some  of  the  items  of  expenditure  we  shall  be  still  more 
surprised  at  certain  discrepancies.  Take  the  amount  paid  for 
salaries  and  wages,  for  example. 
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Table  4. — Saiaries  and  Wages. 


TEABS. 


Amount  |Mdd. 


For  Tear  at  Mme 
rata. 


Proportion  to 

each  patient,  bj 

theaTorace. 


1854,  (8  months,) 

1855,  .... 
185C,  .... 

1857,  (9  months,) 

1858,  .    .    •    . 

1859,  .    .    .    . 

1800 

1801 

1802,  .    .    .    , 

1803,  .    .    .    . 

1804,  .    .    .    . 


$2,213  25* 
4,801  24* 
4,625  50* 
3,465  00« 
4,276  69* 

t 
3,914  30 

t 
3,866  62 

2,486  78 

3,997  79 


•3,319  87 
4,801  24 
4,625  50 
4,620  00 
4,276  59 

t 
3,914  30 

t 
3,866  62 

3,315  71 

3,997  79 


tl9  76 

23  30 

21  02 
18  48 
18  12 

t 

22  89 

t 

24  94 

28  68 
45  43 


*  TbeM  flirurM  are  not  taken  ftom  the  Andltor'i  reporta,  bnt  ftom  an  aoeount  book  In  mj 
poeaeeelon,  formerly  kept  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Inipeotore.  The  other  flfoxea  are  taken  from  the 
Ttporta  of  the  lloepltal. 

t  Notglren. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  and  wages  at  the  State  Alms- 
houses, during  the  same  period,  is  much  less  in  proportion  to 
the  average  number  of  inmates.  The  following  table  will  show 
how  this  expense  at  Rainsford  Island  compares  with  the  same 
at  the  three  State  Almshouses  for  ten  years,  and  at  the 
Bellevue,  Island  and  Smallpox  Hospitals,  and  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  New  York,  for  several  years  previous  to  1864. 
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Table  5. — Otmpariion  o/Averagei  at  Seven  Inttitutiont. 


TEAB8. 

si 

1, 

u   s 

'•I 

n 

Smallpox  Hotpi- 
tml. 

t 

1 
1 

1854, 

12  89 

- 

•7  99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1855, 

6  55 

- 

10  57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1856, 

8  14 

10  01 

12  15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1857, 

7  06 

9  75 

'11  85 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1858, 

8  21 

8  26 

11  02 

- 

- 

- 

1859, 

0  09 

12  02 

13  02 

- 

- 

- 

1880, 

10  85 

11  64 

12  86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1861, 

8  82 

10  68 

13  10 

•16  38 

919  57 

•14  86 

•6  46 

1862, 

8  17 

9  60 

11  54 

16  30 

23  43 

15  27 

6  13 

1863, 

10  02 

10  49 

12  45 

17  35 

20  88 

21  40 

6  14 

1864, 

10  88 

10  90 

14  56 

- 

- 

■  - 

- 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  in  salaries  and  wages  at 
Bainsford  Island  has  been  much  greater  during  the  last  ten 
years  than  at  our  State  Almshouses;  and  not  onlj  this^  but 
much  greater  also  than  at  the  institutions  of  New  York  citj, 
which  are  of  the  same  class,  and  deal  with  inmates  of  the  same 
class.  The  nearest  approach  to  equality  is  with  the  average 
salaries  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  where,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, skilful  hired  nurses  are  employed,  while  at  Bainsford 
the  nurses  have  usually  been  pauper  inmates  who  have  received 
no  pay.  If  we  compare  the  average  cost  of  provisions  at 
Bainsford  Island  with  the  average  cost  at  the  institutions 
named  above,  we  shall  find  a  result  very  similar.  I  omit  from 
the  computation  the  State  Almshouses  at  Monson  and  Bridge- 
water,  the  average  cost  for  provisions  there  being  about  the 
same,  though  rather  less  than  at  Tewksbury.  The  table  is 
imperfect,  because  the  reports  from  which  it  is  drawn  are  so ; 
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but  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  believe  it  to  be  exact.  The  reports  of 
the  New  York  institutions,  prior  to  1860,  are  not  cited,  because 
it  is  onlj  since  that  date  that  thej  have  been  made  up  on  their 
present  plan.  It  was  in  1860  that  the  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  and  Correction  began  their  official  duties  in  New 
York,  and  reduced  such  statistics  to  a  regular  system. 


Table  6. 

Showing  the  Average  Expense  per  inmate  for  Provisions  at  Rainsford^ 
Tewksbury^  and  four  of  the  New  York  institutions  for  a  series  of 
years. 


TEARS. 

Raintfbrd  It- 
land. 

^  St    o 
H 

i 

n 

IS 

Island  Hospi- 
tal. 

it 
11 

03 

54 

At. 

No. 

AT'ago 
CutU 

At. 

No. 

AT'age 
Oott. 

At.     AT'ago 
No.      CoHt. 

At. 
No. 

AT'afo 

Cost. 

At. 

No. 

AT'aga 
Cost. 

At. 

No. 

AT'age 
Cost. 

1856,     . 
1857,*  . 

1858,  . 

1859,  . 

1860,  . 

1861,  . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 

1864,  . 

220 
250 
236 
171 
169 
165 
155 
116. 
88 

$70  40 

45  89 

2119t 

1 
68  53 

57  464 

56  40 

72  58 

87  20 

831 
770 
871 
779 
668 
900 
913 
737 
733 

$3167 
28  81 

X 

81  81 

82  00 
21  78 
23  79 
25  86 
32  63 

924 

754} 

838 

$35  67 
30  15 
81  93 

769 
792 
768 

$3178 
21  03 
37  73 

50* 
29| 
22S 

$50  07 
24  14 

54  9411 

783 

777 
788} 

$28  65 
89  09 
45  68 

•  Nina  montba. 

f  By  Inapaeton'  attlinata. 


t  Biz  montha. 


t  Ko  ttattmant. 
I  Ataraga  Ibr  thrsa  yaan,  $48.66. 


In  making  up  the  above  table,  I  have  used  the  figures  given 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  different  institutions  there  named. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  use  of  the  Auditor^s  Reports  in  such  com- 
putations, for  the  reason  that  the  yearly  average  of  inmates,  at 
all  our  State  institutions,  is  reckoned  from  October  to  October, 
while  the  Auditor's  figures  cover  the  period  from  January  to 
January,  for  which  the  average  number -of  inmates  is  not  the 
same.  By  means  of  the  weekly  returns  made  to  this  office, 
and  formerly  to  the  office  of  the  Alien  Commissioners,  I  have 
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computed  the  ayerages  for  the  following  table,  which  is  made 
up  from  the  Auditor's  Reports  for  the  past  four  years. 

Table  7. 

Showing  the  Average  Expense  per  inmate  for  Provieions  and  Salaries 
at  the  State  Mmshouses  and  Sains/ord  Jslandy  as  given  in  the 
Auditor^ s  Reports. 


iv8TrrunoB& 

Arenifftt 
llnmbMr. 

ToUl  eof  t  of 
ProTiiloiia. 

Artngt 
Oo«t 

ToUl  BaUrfM 
■sd  Wages. 

AYwaf*. 

!•••. 

Baiiuford, 

165.94 

99,266  14 

•59  42 

94,082  84  !t26  18 

Tewksbniy,     . 

• 

15,882  91 

- 

7,162  39 

- 

Bridgewater,  . 

523.00 

12,829  59 

24  53 

6,792  77 

12  98 

Monson, . 

5A.45 

15,129  92 

27  68 

8,013  86 

14  66 

!••!. 

162.07 

10,663  72 

65  79 

3,914  20 

24  14 

Tewkfbary,    . 

938.50 

• 

19,010  08 

20  25 

7,572  58 

8  06 

Bridgewater,  . 

698.15 

15,129  45 

21  67 

6,451  30 

9  24 

MoDflon, . 

606.86 

15,689  04 

25  85 

8,111  14 

13  87 

18«». 

Bainaford, 

146.57 

8,170  18 

55  74 

3,762  39 

25  66 

Tewksbary,    • 

848.50 

22,788  88 

26  85 

7,619  55 

8  98 

Bridgewater,  . 

670.38 

15,030  51 

22  42 

6,961  76 

10  23 

Monfloiiy  •        •       . 

646.17 

15,465  67 

23  93 

7,958  86 

12  31 

ises. 

Baiiuford, 

118.53 

8,540  26 

72  05 

3,856  14 

32  53 

Tewksbniy,    . 

715.28 

19,540  93 

27  31 

7,596  88 

10  62 

Bridgewater,  . 

585.11 

12,577  89 

21  49 

6,615  90 

11  30 

MODSOXI,  • 

589.76 

14,678  00 

24  89 

7,979  80 

18  53 

*  No  vetvns. 


It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that  the  cost  of  provisions  must  be 
greater  where,  as  at  Bainsford  Island,  there  is  no  farm  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  inmates ;  since  it  is  true  that  the  almshouse 
farms  produce  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  consumed  by  the 
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inmates.  But  the  New  York  institutions  named  in  Table  6, 
have  far  less  land  under  cultivation,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  inmates,  than  Rainsford  has,  and  yet  expend  a 
sum  much  smaller  for  the  purchase  of  provisions.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  large  a  part  of  the  food  consumed  at  the  State 
Almshouses  is  the  product  of  the  farm ;  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  is  less  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  con- 
sumed, and  probably  it  is  less  than  thirty  per  cent. ;  while  the 
average  cost  of  food  purchased  at  the  Almshouses  for  each 
inmate  has  been  considerably  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
corresponding  cost  at  Rainsford,  for  the  past  eight  years,  as 
shown  by  the  tables.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  after  making 
all  reasonable  allowance  for  the  produce  of  the  farms,  the  cost 
of  provisions  has  been  much  greater  at  Rainsford  than  at  the 
State  Almshouses. 

To  show  how  the  total  expenditure  at  Rainsford  Island,  for 
the  last  three  years,  compares  with  that  at  the  New  York  insti- 
tutions before  mentioned,  I  insert  the  following  table.  The 
periods  here  covered  by  the  statistics  are  precisely  the  same, 
that  is,  from  January  to  January  of  each  year ;  the  figures  for 
Rainsford  being  taken  from  the  Auditor's  Reports, 


Table  8. 

Showing  the  Average  Number  and  Average  Weekly  Cost  at  Jive  Imtitu* 

fton«— 1861-2-3. 


Ralntford  It- 
land. 


Bellerae  Hot- 
plUL 


ItUnd  Hoipl- 
UL 


N.  York  City 
LaDAtlc  Aty- 
lam. 


Smallpoz 
HMpltaL 


Total  expense,     . 

Average  number, 

Av'ge  weekly  cost, 

ia«».. 
Total  expense,    . 

Ayerage  number, 

Av'ge  weekly  cost, 

Total  expense,  . 
Average  number, 
Av'ge  weekly  cost, 


t25,lll  54 
162.07 
•2.978 

«21,365  33 
146.57 
92.540 

928,448  05 
118.58 
•8.804 


•83,050  98 
923(i 
•1.735 


•72,168  96 
754^ 
•1.802 

•75,694  82 

838/r 
•1.731 


•54,576  92  •53,68194  •6,223  75 


768} 
•1.351 

•40,389  07 
792J 
•0.994 

•59,662  78 
767J 
•1.474 


782f 
•1.314 

•62,596  78 
777 
•1.55 

•78,687  51 
788^ 
•1.92 


50A 
•2.737 

•3,548 16 
29| 
•2.29 

•4,709  51 
22| 
•3.96 
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As  it  may  be  thought  unfair  to  compare  large  institutions 
with  small  ones,  I  have,  in  the  above  tables,  taken  examples  of 
both  larger  and  smaller  ones,  the  Smallpox  Hospital  having  an 
average  considerably  below  that  which  Rainsford  Island  has 
yet  had.  We  have  no  other  State  institution  which  deals  with 
the  same  class  of  inmates  as  the  Rainsford  Island  Hospital,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  so  low  an  average  number ;  but  there  are 
two  or  three  institutions  not  under  State  control,  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  this  Hospital,  whose  average  number  of  inmates  has 
ranged  just  above  and  just  below  the  number  at  Rainsford  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  I  refer  to  the  City  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital at  South  Boston,  and  the  Farm  School  on  Thompson's 
Island.  It  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  exhibit  in  one  table 
the  average  number  of  inmates,  total  expenses,  current 
expenses,  and  average  weekly  cost  of  these  institutions  and 
Rainsford  Island  for  tlie  past  four  years. 


Tablb  9. 
Comparative  TahU  of  Three  ListittUions, 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Arerage 
N  amber. 

Total  Exptnsei. 

Carrent  Ezpen- 

Averaffe 
weekly  coat. 

iseo. 

Rainsford  Island, 

155.94 

•24,000  00 

C23,500  00 

92.897 

Citj  Lunatic  Hospital, 

155. 

27,622  02 

24,212  57 

3.128 

Farm  School, 

95. 

9,886  80 

9,886  30 

2.001 

i»«i. 

Rainsford  Island, 

162.07 

25,111  54 

23,145  79 

2.746 

City  Lanatic  Hospital, 

178. 

26,406  02 

23,830  24 

2.574 

Farm  School,     . 

98. 

18,095  43 

8,508  71 

1.669 

!•••. 

Rainsford  Island, 

146.57 

21,365  83 

21,015  41 

2.75 

City  Lunatic  Hospital, 

180. 

27,838  75 

26,390  70 

2.819 

Farm  School,     . 

98. 

13,260  03 

10,736  49 

2.107 

1S«8. 

Rainsford  Island, 

118.53 

23,448  05 

20,943  31 

3.39 

City  Lunatic  Hospital, 

168. 

32,799  38 

29,236  07 

3.346 

Farm  School,     . 

95. 

11,754  79 

11,448  06 

2.317 

ATeragea  1S44MMI. 

Rainsford  Island, 

145.77 

23,480  23 

22,151  12 

2.907 

City  Lunatic  Hospital, 

170.25 

28,666  54 

25,917  89 

2.927 

Farm  School,     . 

96.5 

13,249  14 

10,144  89 

2.021 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  here,  that  the  Lunatic  Hospital, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  cases  treated,  should  be  much 
more  costlj  than  Rainsford  Hospital,  is  in  reality  but  Bbontjive 
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cents  a  week  more  costly  for  each  inmate ;  while  the  Farm 
School,  with  a  much  smaller  average  than  the  Rainsford  Hos- 
pital, costs  more  than  seven-eighths  of  a  dollar  less,  per  week, 
for  each  inmate.  If  we  compare  the  average  cost  per  week  for 
the  year  1864,  there  will  probably  be  a  difference  of  nearly  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  Farm  School ;  the  average  number  at  the 
two  institutions  being  this  year  very  nearly  the  same. 

The  public  will  naturally  draw  two  inferences  from  this ;  — 
first,  that  institutions  under  private  management  are  more  eco- 
nomical than  public  institutions ;  and  second,  that  there  is 
something  unfortunate  in  the  position  of  Rainsford  Island,  or 
the  system  pursued  there,  which  occasions  an  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  I  trust  that  you.  Gentlemen 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  will  lay  before  the  public  the 
true  explanation  of  all  that  is  anomalous  in  the  affairs  of 
Rainsford  Island  Hospital. 

I  shall  close  this  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  Hospital  by 
a  detailed  exhibit  of  its  expenses  for  the  year  ending  October 
Ist,  1864. 


Whole  number  of  Inmates  during  the  year, 
Average  number,         .... 
Expended  for  salaries  and  wages. 
Expended  for  provisions,     .... 
Expended  for  medicines  and  medical  supplies. 
Expended  for  fuel  and  lights. 
Expended  for  transportation. 
Expended  for  clothing  and  dry  goods. 
Expended  for  repairs  and  furnishing,  . 
Expended  for  buildings  and  improvements,  • 
All  other  expenses, 

Total  expenditures, 
* 
Average  cost  of  each  iumate  iinder  treatment, 
Weeklj  cost  of  each  inmate  of  the  average, 
The  current  expenses  maj  be  considered  as  not 

exceeding 

Dividing  this  sum    by  the   average  number  of 
inmates,  and  again  by  52,  we  have  . 
Which  is  the  average  weekly  cost  of  each  inmate. 


442 

88 

«3,997  79 
7,678  63 

928  08 
8,119  11 
2,161  00 

936  11 
1,198  81 
2,370  87 
1,126  74 

823,511  64 

$53  19 
5  138 

20,979  02 

4  58 
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To  this  add  the  interest  on  the  construction  account,* 

(996,000,)  and  we  have  in  addition  .  .  .  $5,760  00 
Which  increases  the  average  weekly  cost  to   .  5  84 

A  few  explanations  are  here  necessary.  The  aggregate  here 
given  does  not  agree  with  the  amount  of  current  expenses, 
after  deducting  $2,870.87  for  buildings  and  improvements. 
The  difference  ($171.75)  is  the  amount  allowed  by  the  United 
States  for  the  board  of  soldiers  at  the  Hospital,  between  Febru- 
ary 24th  and  August  10th,  1864.  I  have  given  the  Hospital 
credit  for  this,  though  when  paid  it  will  go  directly  into  the 
State  Treasury. 

But  I  have  not  allowed  credit  for  the  apparent  increase  in 
the  inventory  of  personal  property,  which  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter.  The  inventories  of  past  years,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  do  not  appear  in  the  annual  reports,  and  have  not 
been  used  in  making  up  Table  3.  But  what  the  apparent 
current  expenses  have  been,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
supposed  increase  in  the  inventory,  ($8,934.03,)  can  easily  be 
reckoned.  It  is  probable  that  the  error  in  appraisal  took  place 
last  year. 

There  is  also,  as  I  suppose,  an  error  in  the  average  number, 
eighty-eight,  which  should,  perhaps,  be  eighty-nine.  But  I 
have  taken  the  figures  reported  by  Dr.  Underwood,  not  being 
able  to  correct  the  error  with  certainty.  A  calculation  on  either 
basis  referred  to,  would  diminish  the  apparent  expenses  of  the 
Hospital  this  year,  but  I  suppose  that  my  calculation  is  suffi- 
ciently precise. 

The  Cost  at  Raxruford  always  Exceuive. 

I  have  dwelt  at  this  length  on  the  cost  of  this  institution  to 
the  State,  because  this  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  its  his- 
tory. It  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  how  the  money  has 
been  spent ;  but  that  it  has  been  spent,  and  so  lavishly  as  to 

*  The  first  yalaation  of  the  Rainsford  propert7  in  the  Auditor's  reports  is 
found  in  that  for  1853,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  $7,278.50.  It  is  certain  that 
$5,118.55  had  been  expended  between  July,  1852,  and  April,  1858 ;  so  that 
only  $2,154.95  is  left  for  expenditures  previous  to  1852,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  sum  really  covers  expenditures  for  construction  before  April,  1854.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  have  discovered  construction  items  enough  in  the  current  expense 
accounts  in  the  Auditor's  reports,  to  more  than  balance  this  $2,154.95 ;  so  that 
I  believe  I  can  say  with  confidence,  that  nothing  has  been  counted  twice  in  my 
estimate  of  $96,000.  If  any  person  has  two  months  of  leisure  to  give  to  this 
computation,  he  can  perhaps  make  it  exact. 
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excite  official  comment  nearly  everj  year  since  1852,  is  a  fact 
that  offers  itself  to  the  notice.  In  1858,  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature  reported  (Senate  Doc.  103,)  "  a  small  outstanding 
debt,  incurred  on  account  of  Rainsford  Island  ;  "  and  there  has 
been  frequent  occasion  to  repeat  this  report.  In  March,  1858, 
the  Charitable  Committee  reported  that  t2,000  a  year  might  be 
saved  at  Rainsford  Island,  by  abolishing  the  Board  of  Inspectors, 
(Sen.  Doc.  63.)  In  the  following  April,  the  first  Superintend- 
ent, (of  whom  the  committee  had  said  that  his  books  were  not 
properly  kept,)  was  superseded  by  a  gentleman  who  declared, 
in  his  first  report,  that  in  consequence  of  the  ill  management 
of  his  predecessor,  he  was  ^^  compelled  to  practice  a  close  econ- 
omy.^'  The  duty  must  have  been  as  disagreeable  to  him  as  it 
was  unusual  on  the  island,  for  we  presently  find  tlie  same  com- 
plaints against  him,  which  he  brought  against  Dr.  Lothrop. 
The  Special  Joint  Committee  of  1858,  reported  in  1859,  that 
^^  the  institution  which  has  occasioned  most  expense  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inmates  which  it  has  accommodated,  is 
the  hospital  at  Rainsford  Island.*^  They  therefore  recommended 
that  it  *'  be  reduced  to  the  character  of  a  quarantine  establish- 
ment, with  a  resident  physician,  having  a  sufficient  force  to 
keep  the  buildings  in  order,  and  to  take  care  of  such  patients 
as  the  Board  of  Charities  may  think  best  to  send  thither.^* 
They  thought  this  could  be  done  so  as  ^*  to  make  the  whole 
annual  expenditure  for  the  island  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars." (Senate  Doc.  No.  2,  1859.)  This  report  is  signed  by 
John  Morrissey,  William  Fabens,  Charles  Hale,  Dexter  F. 
Parker,  and  George  M.  Brooks.  * 

The  Legislature  of  1859  did  not  adopt  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Committee,  but  they  did  cut  down  the  annual 
appropriation  from  $28,600  to  $19,000.  The  Inspectors  for 
that  year  speak  of  the  weekly  cost,  ($2.49,)  as  being  made  so 
excessively  large  by  unnecessary  visitations  of  the  island ;  an 
opinion  which  we  find  frequently  expressed.  In  1860,  the 
Finance  Committee  reported  to  the  Legislature  a  sum  $5,000 
less  than  the  Inspectors'  estimates.  In  1861,  the  Inspectors, 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Churchill,  Samuel  L.  Young,  and  J.  B.  Thaxter, 
Jr.,  reported  that  the  financial  management  of  their  predeces- 
sors had  been  extravagant,  and  that  no  less  than  $4,595.66  had 
been  wasted  by  them  and  the  second  Superintendent,  Dr.  Bar- 
ker, in  a  single  year.     They  speak  of  a  ^^  fictitious  appearance 
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of  economy,"  which  must  haye  been  also  an  unwonted  appear- 
ance ;  and  thej  denounce  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  a  year 
as  ^^extravagant."  920,000  they  deemed  amply  sufficient, 
though  the  weekly  average  number  was  then  165 ;  and  they 
called  for  the  abolishing  of  the  office  of  Steward,  which  they 
deemed  useless.  In  1862,  they  spoke  of  the  expenditures  at 
the  Hospital  as  still  excessive,  and  advised  ^^  a  further  reduc- 
tion ; "  which  they  again  urged  in  1863. 

In  1864,  the  Finance  Committee,  believing  the  sums  formerly 
appropriated  to  be  unnecessary,  reported  the  appropriation  for 
the  year  at  $12,000,  and  their  report  was  accepted  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Subsequently,  however,  an  additional  sum  of  $8,000 
was  appropriated,  it  being  stated  by  the  Inspectors  that  no  less 
than  $20,000  would  be  necessary  for  the  year.  The  original 
estimate  of  the  Superintendent  had  been  $28,000,  the  number 
of  inmates  being  then  about  115,  and  likely  to  be  smaller  rather 
than  larger,  as  indeed  the  event  has  proved. 

We  se0,  therefore,  that  for  at  least  seven  years  there  has  been 
a  constant  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  this  Hospital.  Since  1858,  the  average  annual  excess  of 
expenses  over  appropriations  has  been  above  $2,000;  fact 
which  sliows  how  slight  was  tlie  success  of  those  who  strove 
for  retrenchment.  Had  the  wise  recommendation  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  1858  been  adopted,  the  State  would  have 
saved  annually  between  $6,000  and  $18,000,  or  an  aggregate 
in  six  years  of  $50,999.83.     This  will  appear  by  the  following : 

Table  10. 

Showing  what  has  been  Expended  and  what  might  have  been  Saved  at 

Rainsford  Idand  since  1858. 


i 

kit 
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0    ■           at* 

cr.           ^ 
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1850,      . 

822,000  OO!  922,878  11 

910,000  0095,940  00 

96,838  11 

171 

99 

1860,     . 

20,000  OOi    23,500  00 

10,000  00 

5,820  00 

7,680  00 

169 

97 

1861,     . 

20,000  00|    25,000  00  10,000  00 

5,580  00 

9,420  00 

165 

93 

1862,     . 

20,000  00.   21,186  77 

10,000  00 

4,980  00 

6,206  77 

155 

83 

1863,     . 

20,000  00!   20,943  31 

10,000  00 

2,640  00 

8,303  31 

116 

44 

1864,     . 

20,000  00    23,511  64 

10,000  00 

96000 

12,541  64 

88 
144 

16 

9122,000  00|9136,919  83 160,000  00 

25,920  00 

950,999  83 
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The  above  table  is  based  on  the  theory,  that  for  the  last  six 
years  not  more  than  an  average  of  seventy-two  persons  need  have 
been  supported  at  Rainsford  Island,  and  that  the  others  could 
have  been  supported  at  the  almshouses  for  an  average  of  860  a 
year.  The  tables  prepared  with  so  much  care  by  my  colleague, 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  Alien  Commissioners,  and  published 
in  his  report  for  1863,  demonstrated  the  latter  proposition,  and 
my  own  observation  during  the  present  year  has  convinced  me 
of  the  truth  of  tlie  former.  Since  the  first  of  January,  1864, 
there  has  been  at  Rainsford  Island  an  average  of  only  about 
seventy-five  up  to  the  1st  of  October ;  and  the  average  for  the 
calendar  year  1864  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  sixty-five. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  more  persons  have  been  sent  to  the 
almshouses  this  year,  who  ought  to  have  gone  to  Rainsford, 
than  have  been  sent  to  Rainsford  when  they  should  have  gone 
to  an  almshouse.  There  have  been  instances  of  error  in  both 
these  ways,  and  there  will  be  no  means  of  preventing  such 
mistakes  until  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  neighboring  cities, 
adopt  some  better  method  of  examining  the  State  paupers 
before  they  are  sent  off,  either  to  an  almshouse  or  to  Rainsford 
Island.  Tliis  is  a  matter  which  I  know  this  Board  has  dis- 
cussed, and  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  some  recommend- 
ation on  the  subject  be  made  to  the  Legislature. 

The  Government  of  the  HowpUaL 

By  the  law  of  1852,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
officers  and  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  Hospital.  Practically,  however,  the  affairs  of  the  island 
were  controlled  by  the  Building  Commissioners  until  some  time 
in  1851,  when  a  board  of  Inspectors  was  appointed  to  manage 
them.  These  Inspectors  were  three  in  number,  and  until  1858 
one  of  them  was  always  a  member  of  the  board  of  Alien  Com- 
missioners. Their  salary  was  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  and 
their  travelling  expenses ;  besides  which  they  are  charged  in 
various  reports  with  having  cost  the  State  a  large  sum  by  their 
sumptuous  entertainments  at  their  weekly  visits.  The  first 
Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  testified,  under  oath,  that  the 
company  brought  to  the  island  by  the  Inspectors,  in  one  year, 
had  cost  the  State  more  than  $2,000. 
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The  duties  of  these  officers  were  described  bj  Hon.  D.  F. 
Parker,  in  1868,  as  "  slight  and  trivial."  Tliey  were  required 
to  yisit  the  island  weekly,  to  ezamuie  and  audit  all  bills  for 
articles  purchased  by  the  Superintendent,  to  establish  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Hospital,  which,  when 
approved  by  the  Governor,  should  be  and  continue  in  force 
until  a  change  had  been  formally  made  by  the  Inspectors,  and 
likewise  approved  by  tlie  Governor ;  and,  finally,  to  see  that 
these  regulations  were  enforced. 

So  little  satisfaction  did  these  Inspectors  give,  up  to  1858, 
that  a  bill  passed  both  houses  in  that  year,  abolishing  the  office, 
but,  by  some  accident,  ^^  failed  to  receive  the  signatures  of  the 
presiding  officers,  and  accordingly  was  not  sent  to  the  governor, 
and  did  not  become  a  law."  (Sen.  Doc,  1859,  No.  2,  p.  10.) 
The  committee  of  1858,  already  mentioned,  recommended  that 
the  board  of  Inspectors  be  abolished ;  but  the  Legislature  of 
1859  failed  to  confirm  their  recommendation.  It  was  enacted, 
however,  that  they  should  visit  the  Hospital  ^^  at  least  once  a 
month."  Their  power  to  appoint  and  remove  officers  at  the 
island,  which  they  had  exercised,  probably  without  sanction  of 
law,  seems  also  to  have  been  given  up  about  this  time,  and  the 
right  to  admit,  discharge  and  bind  out  inmates  of  the  Hospital 
was  declared  by  law  to  belong  to  the  board  of  Alien  Commis- 
sioners, whicli  was  henceforth  entirely  distinct  from  the  board 
of  Inspectors. 

In  consequence,  probably,  of  the  former  connection  between 
these  two  boards,  the  early  records  of  the  Inspectors,  or  a  part 
of  them,  were  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Alien  Commissioners 
on  Long  Wharf,  and  since  the  Board  of  State  Charities  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  these  records  have 
come  into  my  possession.  They  are  brought  down,  however, 
only  to  the  17th  of  November,  1859 ;  and  after  inquiry  both 
at  the  Hospital  and  of  the  Chairman  of  the  present  board  of 
Inspectors,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  later  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  board,  further  than  they  are  given  in  the 
annual  reports. 

I  have  had  scarcely  better  fortune  in  looking  for  the  by-laws 
or  regulations  by  which  this  institution  should  legally  be  gov- 
erned. None  such  having  appeared  in  print,  I  searched  the 
records  in  my  possession,  and  learned  from  them  that  on  the 
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25th  of  May,  1858,  ^^  Winslow  Lewis,  M.  D.,  was  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  Board,  and  was  selected  to  draft  a  code 
of  By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the  Institution."  On  the  8d 
of  August  following,  '^  a  code  of  regulations  was  submitted  and 
unanimously  adopted,  to  be  presented  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  for  their  approval."  No  copy  of  them  was  entered  on 
the  book.  On  my  next  visit  to  the  island,  I  asked  the  Superin- 
tendent's permission  to  examine  his  copy.  He  informed  me 
that  he  had  no  copy,  but  had  sent  the  one  which  was  formerly 
kept  at  the  island  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Inspectors  several 
months  before.  He  referred  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a 
copy,  and  I  made  a  search  in  his  office  for  it  without  success ; 
the  chief  clerk  informing  me  that  no  copy  had  ever  been  depos- 
ited there ;  the  only  one  he  had  ever  heard  of  was  in  possession 
of  General  Sutton,  a  former  Inspector.  I  immediately  wrote 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Inspectors,  asking  permission  to  see  the 
original  document,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  itpon  it. 
He  has  informed  me  that  he  has  it,  and  that  he  will  give  me 
a  copy  of  it;  but  up  to  this  time,  (Oct.  81st,)  I  have  not 
received  it. 

I  cannot  inform  you,  therefore.  Gentlemen,  what  regulations 
are  laid  down,  according  to  law,  for  the  government  of  the 
Hospital ;  but  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Cliairman  of  the  Inspectors,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
know  what  these  regulations  are,  seeing  that  they  are  never 
enforced.  Practically,  it  would  seem  that  the  Superin- 
tendent governs  the  Hospital  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
with  very  little  direction  from  any  one.  He  has  informed  me 
that  one  of  the  present  Inspectors  has  visited  the  Hospital  but 
twice  the  past  year,  that  another  of  the  board  has  been  there 
but  seldom,  and  that  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  25th  of 
February,  none  of  the  board  set  foot  on  the  island.  By  an 
examination  of  the  bills  in  the  Auditor's  office,  I  find  that  many 
of  them  have  only  the  endorsement  of  one  Inspector.  It  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  also,  that  a  communication  from  the 
Board  of  State  Cliarities,  addressed  by  me  to  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Inspectors,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1863,  and 
another  communication  addressed  to  tlie  Chairman  of  the  board 
by  me,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1863,  —  both  important,  and 
both  received  by  the  officers  to  whom  they  were  sent, — ^had  not 
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been  exhibited  by  them  to  the  other  member  of  the  board  up 
to  the  29th  of  February,  1864,  when  I  furnished  him  with 
copies  of  the  same.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  was 
no  business  meeting  of  the  board  of  Inspectors  between  the 
20th  of  November  and  the  1st  of  March.  Moreover,  the  Super- 
intendent declared,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1864,  that  he  did 
not  enforce  the  prescribed  regulations  of  his  Hospital,  but  that 
they  were  ^^  a  dead  letter."  He  has  also  stated  that  he  appoints 
bis  own  subordinates,  and  removes  them,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  though  by  law  this  power  belongs  to  the  Governor 
and  Council. 

I  merely  mention  these  facts,  because  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
do  so.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hospital  is  not  well 
governed,  except  that  it  is  not  governed  according  to  law. 

The  Inspectors,  since  1854,  have  been  as  follows : 


Anonim. 

hame. 

imDnrcB. 

Kirius. 

1854. 

William  Sutton, 

Salem,    . 

1861. 

1854. 

David  Kimball, 

1855. 

1854. 

A.  G.  Goodwin, 

Boston,  . 

1858. 

1855. 

John  A.  Cummings, . 

1861. 

1857. 

Francis  D.  Stedman, 

u 

1858. 

1858. 

Winslow  Lewis, 

tt 

1861. 

1861. 

Samael  L.  Young,    . 

Marblehead,'  . 

1863. 

1861. 

J.  B.  Thaxter,  Jr.,    . 

Hingham, 

1863. 

1862. 

J.  M.  Churchill, 

Milton,   . 

Still  in  office. 

1863. 

William  J.  Dale,       . 

Boston,  • 

«             u 

1863. 

John  I.  Baker, 

Beverly, 

u           u 

There  have  been  four  Superintendents  since  the  opening  of 
the  Hospital.  Their  names  and  date  of  appointment  are  as 
follows : 

1854.  J.  R.  Lothrop,  M.  D.,    .         .  .  Removed  1858. 

1858.  Lemuel  M.  Barker,  M.  D.,     .  .  <'        1861. 

1861.  Frederick  Winsor,  M.  D.,       .  .  .         Retired    1863. 

1863.  George  L.  Underwood,  M.  D.,  .  Still  in  office. 

The  principal  under  oflficers  are  the  Steward  or  Assistant- 
Superintendent,  the  Matron,  the  Steward  of  the  male  hospital, 
and  the  baker.    The  captain  and  crew  of  the  yacht  "  Thacher  " 
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are  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  officers,  but  their  expenses 
are  usually  placed  under  the  head  of  ^'  transportation/'  ^'  boats," 
or  something  similar.  There  is  at  present  a  yacancy  in  the 
office  of  Matron.  The  duties  of  the  different  places  are  indi- 
cated by  the  names.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons 
receiving  salaries  and  wages  at  this  institution  during  the  past 
year: 


Officers  and  Employees  at  Rainsford  Hand. 

VAMI. 

vun. 

BkUXt. 

Joseph  M.  Churchill, 

IdSptCtOTy 

$150  00 

William  J.  Dale, 

U 

a                     •                     • 

150  00 

John  I.  Baker,  . 

.          .          . 

150  00 

George  L.  Underwood, 

Superintendent^ 

,      1,500  00 

Joseph  W.  Newoomb, 

AssisU'Superintendenty 

500  00 

Mary  Moore,     . 

Matrony    .         .         .         . 

62  50 

Clara  Childs,     . 

•                  .                  .                  • 

41  66 

J.  W.  Prentiss,  . 

Stewtxrdf  .         .         •         • 

140  00 

Andrew  Irwin,  . 

Bakery       .         .         .         . 

251  00 

S.  A.  Williams, 

Carpeniery         .         . 

136  20 

Daniel  Leary,   . 

Superintendent's  Servanty  . 

95  00 

Daniel  Leary,    . 

LahoreTy  .         .         . 

100  00 

David  Doyle,     . 

Teamster  and  Gardener^    , 

100  00 

James  Doherty, 

Cooky        .         .         .        . 

73  33 

Thomas  Killeen, 

M 

48  00 

Samuel  Felstead,* 

U 

19  50 

Ann  Scanlan,    . 

U 

75  00 

M.E.  Parker,  . 

it 

22  50 

Fanny  Giles,     . 

U 

4  00 

Bridget  Broderick, 

Nursey 

28  00 

L.  Durham, 

u 

*           •                    • 

12  00 

Catherine  Johnson,    . 

u 

12  00 

Anna  Shea, 

u 

12  00 

Christie  Rhodes, 

u 

4  00 

Manuel  Cunha, . 

u 

45  00 

Andrew  Andersen,     . 

u 

10  00 

Edward  Doherty, 

Laborery 

12  50 

John  Morgan,    . 

u 

8  00 

John  Doherty,  . 

u 

5  00 

James  Cavanaugh,     . 

a 

5  00 

Otis  Spurr, 

Wharjinge 

r,       . 

9  00 

Ellen  Keefe,      . 

Washery 

31  15 

Mary  Farrell,    . 

u 

• 

10  63 
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Eliza  Tnilard, 
Mary  Marray, 
Mary  Kellej, 


Washer^    .... 

$12  50 

«          ....             4  00 

Helper,     .                 .        .           12  00 

Servant  of  Superintendent^ 

u                            u  ■ 

1 158  95 

u                              u 
u                              u 

Total, 


$4,010  42 


It  has  been  customary  for  the  Superintendent  to  have  in  his 
family  one  or  more  medical  students,  who  assist  him  in  the  care 
of  his  patients,  and  are  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
but  receive  no  pay  for  their  services.  Their  names  are  not 
included  in  the  above  list.  The  average  number  of  persons  on 
the  island  the  past  year,  including  officers  and  their  families, 
employees,  etc.,  has  been  about  112. 

The  Results  of  the  Hospital. 

It  seems  that  since  the  16th  of  May,  1854,  6,937  persons 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Hospital,  of  whom  thirty-five  remained 
on  the  first  of  October,  1864.  Of  the  admissions,  276  were 
children  born  in  the  Hospital.  Of  the  6,902  persons  dis- 
charged, 769  have  died  at  the  Hospital,  or  more  than  eleven  per 
cent,  of  all  admitted.  The  deaths  the  past  year  have  been 
sixty-seven,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  under  treatment. 

Up  to  the  present  year  there  have  been  no  tables  regularly 
made  out  for  the  Hospital,  showing  the  diseases,  causes  of  death, 
sex  and  age*  of  those  who  died,  et6.  Partial  tables  are  found 
in  each  annual  report,  but  it  is  impossible  from  them  to  learn 
all  that  we  need  to  know  of  the  results  of  this  Hospital.  The 
following  tables,  prepared  by  Dr.  Underwood,  will  show  these 
particulars  for  1864 : 

*  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Superintendent  and  Inspectors,  already 
qnoted  and  again  to  be  referred  to,  this  should  be  only  $8,997.68.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  this  excess  of  $12.63,  unless  it  be  money  paid  for 
labor,  but  included  under  another  head  in  the  financial  statement.  The  above 
list  was  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Underwood  himself. 
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I  have  prepared  the  following  table  to  show  in  part  the  opera- 
tions and  results  at  Rainsford  since  1854.  It  is  made  up  from 
the  annual  reports,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  erroneous  in  some 
particulars,  as  it  is  defective  in  others.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  complete  accuracy  in  regard  to  this  institution : 

Table  No.  13. 
Showing  the  Proportion  of  Diseases  and  Deaths  to  all  under  Treatment, 


TEARS. 

Under    treat- 
ment. 

Cases  of  Dla- 
caso. 

• 
M 

% 

E 

00 

Syphilitic  Dis- 
eases. 

%^  6 
III 

1 

Percentage  of 
Deaths    to 
Whole  Ko. 

1854,   . 

637 

498 

10 

65 

92.7 

46 

8.5 

1855,  . 

1,063 

792 

89 

95 

74.5 

75 

7. 

1856,  . 

•  ' 

1,028 

796 

79 

78 

77.4 

103 

10. 

1857,  . 

943 

704 

2 

127 

74.6 

64 

6.8 

1858,  . 

1,160 

756 

8 

167 

65. 

91 

7.8 

1859,  . 

633 

727 

25 

88 

114. 

45 

7.1 

1860,  . 

968 

862 

10 

211 

89. 

91 

9.4 

1861,  . 

760 

» 

• 

♦ 

• 

64 

8.4 

1862,  . 

659 

485 

4 

114 

73.6 

70 

10.6 

1863,  . 

537 

,  846 

12 

101 

64. 

53 

9.9 

1864,  . 

•      • 
■      • 

442 

294 

104 

29 

66.7 

67 

15.4 

Totals, 

8,730 

6,260 

343 

1,075 

78.5 

769 

8.8 

*  Kot  reported. 

I  have  reckoned  as  under  treatment  all  who  were  in  the  Hos- 
pital, except  in  the  first  year,  when  the  report  expressly  states 
that  only  537  were  treated.  I  have  used  the  term  "  Small- 
pox "  to  include  varioloid,  and  "  Syphilitic  Diseases  "  to  include 
gonorrhoea,  though  this  is  not  strictly  correct.  Here,  also,  the 
tables  are  imperfect. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  percentage  of  cases  under 
treatment  has  diminished  of  late  years,  the  percentage  of  deaths 
has  somewhat  increased.    Of  the  deaths  the  present  year,  thirty 
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were  from  smallpox.  The  percentage  of  deaths  on  all  admitted 
to  the  hospital  since  its  opening,  is  considerably  larger  than 
for  any  given  year  except  1864.  This  is  because  many  of  the 
cases  where  death  finally  occurred  were  kept  along  from 
year  to  year,  and  so  appear  more  than  once  in  Table  18. 
Much  allowance  must  be  made  for  difiference  of  classification 
by  difierent  Superintendents.  In  one  year,  1859,  Dr.  Barker 
reports  more  cases  of  disease  than  he  had  inmates. 

That  these  numerous  patients  have  been  cared  for  with  skill 
and  humanity  is  assumed  by  the  officers  of  the  hospital  in  their 
yearly  reports.  Among  the  Inspectors  there  has  usually  been 
at  least  one  who  had  a  considerable  reputation  for  medical 
knowledge,  although  this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Of 
the  Superintendents,  while  none  have  been  eminent  among 
their  professional  brethren,  all,  except  the  second,  are  believed 
to  have  been  of  good  standing  and  of  respectable  attainments 
in  their  profession.  They  have  not  usually  been^'physiciaus  of 
long  experience,  and  much  of  their  work  has  been  done  by  their 
students,  who,  of  course,  were  but  just  commencing  an  art, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  a  sound  judgment,  guided 
by  a  wide  experience.  It  will  not  be  safe,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  the  operations  of  this  Hospital  have  been  carried  on 
with  the  skill  which  is  conspicuous  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  its  illustrious  physi- 
cians and  surgeons ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  so  far  as  the 
treatment  of  patients  is  concerned,  they  are  not  open  to  severe 
censure.  That  they  have  been,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory 
than  those  at  the  three  almshouse  hospitals,  is  a  point  about 
which  opinions  difier,  and  I  am  not  called  upon,  even  were  I 
competent,  to  express  any  opinion.  Except  that  the  arrange- 
ments at  Rainsford  are  better,  being  specially  prepared  for  a 
hospital,  there  has  been  little  difierence  in  the  two  systems. 
The  nurses  and  helpers,  both  at  Rainsford  and  at  the  alms- 
houses, have  been  pauper  inmates,  who  generally  have  had  no 
special  training  for  their  work.  Although,  from  necessity,  hired 
nurses  have  been  employed  at  Rainsford  during  the  present 
year,  they  are  of  the  same  class,  and  in  many  instances  the 
same  persons  as  before.  For  instance,  up  to  the  month  of 
April,  the  principal  male  nurse  there  was  Manuel  Cunha,  a 
Portuguese  sailor,  who  had  long  been  under  treatment  for 
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syphilis  in  the  hospital,  and  who  is  understood  to  have  served 
without  pay  imtil  that  time.  After  April,  he  was  a  paid  nurse, 
except  when  his  loathsome  disease  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
be  under  treatment,  when  he  was  removed  from  the  list  of  hired 
nurses  and  put  on  the  sick  list  of  patients.  He  was  finally 
discharged  during  the  summer,  and  his  place  was  given  to 
Andrew  Andersen,  a  Danish  sailor,  who  had  also  been  long 
treated  at  Rainsford  for  the  same  disease.  This  person  was 
acting  as  chief  male  nurse  on  my  last  visit  to  the  island,  Sep- 
tember 28th.  Whether  the  female  nurses  (who  were  also  old 
inmates)  were  victims  of  the  same  disease  I  do  not  know ;  but 
I  presume  that  fact  would  not  prevent  their  being  employed. 
And  it  is  to  the  care  of  these  nurses,  male  and  female,  that  this 
Board  has  been  urged  during  the  past  year  to  send  the  soldiers 
of  our  army,  and  the  pupils  of  our  Reform  and  Industrial 
Schools.  In  what  respect  they  are  superior  to  the  pauper  nurses 
in  the  almshouse  wards,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell. 

Rainsford  Island  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  almshouse 
hospitals,  namely,  a  separate  hospital  kitchen,  from  which  the 
patients  can  have  their  food  supplied  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  physician.  The  patients  there  can  also  have  the  more 
undivided  care  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants, 
because  the  number  of  them  is  much  less  in  proportion  to  the 
officers.  It  has  also  better  arranged  and  ventilated  wards,  and 
a  better  situation  for  the  treatment  of  certain  maladies.  It 
receives,  however,  generally  speaking,  cases  of  the  same  class 
as  those  sent  to  the  almshouse  hospitals,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the  results  of  treatment 
there  and  at  Rainsford. 

From  what  States  and  countries  the  patients  of  this  Hospital 
have  come,  will  partially  appear  by  the  following  table,  which, 
though  imperfect,  will  show  the  general  facts  clearly  enough. 
I  have  made  it  up  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Hospital,  and 
have  not  availed  myself  of  the  tables  contained  in  the  Alien 
Commissioners'  Reports,  which,  in  some  respects,  are  more  pre- 
cise. To  bo  exact,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  registers 
at  the  island  for  the  past  ten  years, — a  work  of  great  labor,  and 
perhaps  impossible,  by  reason  of  defects  in  the  registers 
themselves : 
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Table  No.  14. 
Showing  the  Nativity  of  Paiientt  at  Jtaituford  Mand. 
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TEABS. 

S 

a 

o  o 

a 

In  otbar  K.  E. 
Statea. 

In  all  other 
Stales. 

In  British  Pror- 
Inccs. 

In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

• 

c 

5 

B 

^4 

In  all  other 
Countriea. 

m 

I 
& 

3 

1854,   . 

72 

19 

12 

27 

381 

11 

47 

- 

569 

1855,  . 

125 

70 

31 

88 

507 

15 

32 

- 

868 

1856,  . 

134 

73 

20 

64 

495 

11 

23 

- 

820 

1857,  . 

161 

28 

23 

48 

417 

8 

28 

- 

713 

1858,  . 

156 

56 

39 

62 

553 

7 

34 

- 

907 

1859,*  . 

- 

- 

« 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

415 

18G0,*  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

809 

1861,*  . 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

013 

1862,*  . 

92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

402 

494 

1863,  . 

89 

- 

- 

32 

209 

- 

•  - 

83 

413 

•  Not  daaaifled. 


If  this  table  were  complete,  it  would  probably  show  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  foreign-born  persons  than  have  been 
admitted  at  Tewksbury  during  the  same  period.  I  have  no 
such  tables  for  Monson  or  Bridgewater,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  have  received  proportionately  less  foreigners  than 
Tewksbury.  Of  the  276  children  born  at  Rainsford,  247  were 
of  foreign  parentage. 

Tlie  financial  results  of  this  Hospital  have  already  been 
exhibited  at  some  length.  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  its 
past  history  which  deserves  some  notice.  It  was  formerly 
charged  that  persons  wore  sent  and  received  here  through  favor, 
and  that  it  became  at  one  time  the  resort  of  disreputable  per- 
sons seeking  relief  from  their  peculiar  maladies,  without 
expense  to  themselves  and  without  much  publicity.  It  was  also 
said  that  young  women  were  sent  here  by  their  seducers  to 
undergo  or  avoid  the  pains  of  child-birth,  and  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  money  expended  by  the  State  went  to  provide 
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for  suck  cases.  It  is  impossible  to  guard  against  such  abuses 
entirely,  and  it  may  be  that  sufficient  vigilance  was  not  exer- 
cised by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  them.  One  or  two 
similar  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  during  the  year, 
but  the  persons  were  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  the  Hospital. 
I  would  suggest  that  particular  attention  be  given  by  this 
Board  to  this  species  of  imposture,  involving,  as  it  often  does, 
great  immorality  on  the  part  of  persons  of  whom  society 
expects  something  better.  Yaguc  rumors  and  accusations  are 
not  to  be  regarded,  except  as  they  point  to  matters  which 
require  investigation ;  but  there  is  constant  danger  that  an 
institution  so  little  visited  as  this  Hospital  has  been  of  late  years, 
should  be  sought  by  the  vicious  as  a  place  of  concealment. 

I  have  thus  exhibited,  in  so  much  detail  as  seemed  needful, 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  this  oldest  of  our  public  char- 
ities. I  have  not  dwelt  upon  its  history  for  the  past  year  at  any 
length,  because  I  have  understood  that  topic  to  be  reserved  for 
the  report  of  the  full  Board.  Having  had  occasion,  however, 
to  hear  all  the  discussions  and  record  all  the  votes  of  the  Board, 
I  would  say  here  that  every  vote  passed  has  been  unanimous, 
and  that  there  has  been  no  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members,  past  and  present,  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

12.*  The  Massachusetts  General  HospUaL 

I  shall  but  briefly  touch  on  the  history  of  this  noble  charity, 
because  its  connection  with  the  State  is  somewhat  remote,  and 
because  its  history  has  been  very  fully  written  by  one  of  its 
former  Trustees,  Mr.  Bowditch.  It  was  incorporated  in  1811, 
and  was  built  by  the  aid  of  private  subscriptions  and  contribu- 
tions from  the  State.  A  branch  of  it,  the  McLean  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  was  opened  at  Gharlestown  in  1818,  but  tlie  Hos- 
pital proper  was  not  opened  until  September,  1821.  It  has 
therefore  been  in  operation  for  forty-three  years. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation  the  State  endowed  this  Hospital 
with  the  estate  on  Washington  Street,  known  as  the  "  Province 
House,"  and  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  house 
itself  has  been  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  estate  is  proba- 
bly worth  much  more  now  than  in  1822,  when  it  was  valued  at 
$40,000.    At  that  time  the  whole  contributions  to  the  Hospital 

*  These  numben  refer  to  the  nnmberB  in  the  list  of  institatloni  on  a  preTious  pege. 
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amounted  to  $202,406.63 ;  so  that  the  gift  of  the  State  was 
about  one-fifth  of  all  the  property  of  the  institution. 

In  consideration  of  this  donation,  which  the  Trustees  in 
1822  spoke  of  as  ^^  a  munificence  unequalled  in  the  public  acts 
of  this  Commouwealtli,"  and  for  the  sake  of  the  proper  over- 
sight of  an  institution  so  important,  a  board  of  six  Tisitors  was 
by  law  established  to  represent  efficiently  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. These  are  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Chaplains 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature.  They  were  directed  to 
visit  the  Hospital  and  the  Asylum'  whenever  they  deemed  it 
expedient,  and  they  had  some  check  on  the  management  of  the 
institution.  By  them  also  four  Trustees  were  annually  chosen, 
the  whole  number  being  twelve. 

By  an  examination  of  the  records  in  the  Council  Chamber,  I 
find  that  this  Board  of  Visitors  made  annual  visits  with  much 
regularity  until  1859,  since  when  I  find  no  record  of  any.  Dr. 
Tyler,  the  Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  has  informed 
me  that  the  Governor  has  visited  that  institution  once  during 
the  last  six  years. 

The  four  trustees  are  still  annually  appointed  to  represent 
the  State,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  regularly  attend  to  their 
duties,  and  that  a  copy  of  their  report  is  placed  every  year  in 
the  State  Library. 

The  names  of  these  trustees  at  present  are  William  S. 
BuUard,  Martin  Brimmer,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Harrison  Ritchie, 
all  of  Boston. 

The  average  number  of  patients  at  the  Hospital  is  about  one 
hundred  and  forty ;  at  the  Asylum  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  latter  are  free  patients,  but 
in  the  Hospital  more  than  two-thirds  are  so,  and  in  numerous 
cases  besides,  the  expenses  of  sickness  are  brought  within  the 
means  of  many  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  meet  them. 
The  physicians  and  surgeons  in  attendance  at  the  Hospital  are 
among  the  most  eminent  in  Boston ;  the  Superintendent  and 
other  officers  are  well  qualified  for  their  positions,  and  the 
nurses  and  assistants  are  trained  to  their  particular  work.  It 
is  believed  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  institution  are  in  good 
condition ;  its  funds  are  ample  and  its  property  annually 
increasing  in  value. 
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On  the  1st  of  February,  1864,  the  whole  productive  property 
of  the  Hospital  amounted  to  $287,528.95,  while  the  estates 
owned  by  the  corporation,  but  producing  no  income,  were 
valued  at  $651,189^7.  Their  debts  at  the  same  time  were 
$73,559.50  ;  their  income  for  the  year  1863  was  $102,877.05. 
Up  to  the  first  of  January,  1864,  the  whole  number  of  persons 
admitted  to  the  Hospital  had  been  28,042,  of  whom  considerably 
more  than  half  were  free  patients.  Of  this  number  13,755  had 
been  discharged  well,  and  7,901  relieved.  The  deaths  bad 
been  2,519,  or  8.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

The  present  head  of  the  Hospital  is  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Shaw, 
who  is  styled  Resident  Physician,  and  was  appointed  in  1859. 
His  predecessor,  Mr.  Girdler,  was  called  Superintendent,  and 
was  not  a  physician.  The  business  affairs  of  the  house  are  now 
managed  by  a  Steward.  Tlie  average  cost  of  each  patient 
admitted  in  1863  was  $28.77,  and  the  average  weekly  cost, 
(the  average  number  being  137,)  was  $6.66. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  location  of  the  Hospital  or 
the  Asylum  since  their  establishment.  The  former  is  on  Allen 
Street,  near  the  Charles  River,  in  the  western  part  of  Boston  ; 
the  latter  within  the  present  limits  of  Somervillc.  Of  the 
asylum  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to  speak. 

[B.]    PENITENTIARIES. 

2.   The  State  Prison. 

This  institution  occupies  the  ground  purchased  by  the  State 
and  built  upon  in  1804-5;  but  the  buildings  are  almost  entirely 
more  recent,  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  structure  has  been 
changed.  The  old  prison  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  con- 
victs on  the  12th  of  December,  1805,  when  two  prisoners  were 
*  committed;  on  the  13th,  sixteen  more  were  sent,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1806,  there  were  thirty-four  (34)  prisoners. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1811,  there  were  194  prisoners,  but 
the  average  number  up  to  that  time  was  only  162.  Of  the 
428  who  had  then  been  confined  there,  fourteen  were  females, 
or  about  one  in  thirty.  In  1819  the  sending  of  female  convicts 
was  forbidden  by  law,  but  those  in  the  prison  remained  till 
discharged  by  pardon  or  the  expiration  of  their  sentence.  The 
last  one  seems  to  have  been  discharged  in  1826.    The  whole 
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number  of  females  committed  was  about  fifty.  The  total 
number  of  commitments  up  to  October  1st,  1864,  was  6,716 ; 
the  greatest  number  in  prison  at  aiij  one  time  was  556 ;  the 
constant  average  since  1805  has  been  about  820. 

The  original  purchase  of  land  included  five  acres  ;  the  cost 
of  this  and  the  buildings  up  to  1812  was  $170,000.  The 
dimensions  of  the  old  prison  were  200  feet  in  length  by  44  in 
width;  the  wings  were  88  feet  in  height,  the  centre  46  feet. 
This  prison  contained  ninety  so-called  cells,  and  had  a  single 
workshop  connected  with  it.  It  was  built  of  stone,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  strongest  prisons  in  the  world.  It  was 
constructed  at  a  period  when  neither  the  Auburn  nor  the  Phil- 
adelphia modes  of  prison  building  had  come  into  vogue,  and 
was  in  accordance  with  neitlier.  It  had  the  faults  of  the  old 
prisons,  except  that  there  was  much  regularity  of  labor  among 
the  convicts,  and  some  effort  to  give  them  moral  and  religious 
instruction. 

Its  early  management  gave  occasion  for  much  indiscriminate 
praise  and  censure,  and  there  were  proposals  made  for  abolish- 
ing it  altogether  about  1821-2.  I  have  found  in  a  charge  of 
the  late  Josiah  Quincy  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Suffolk,  in  the 
year  1822,  some  remarks  so  just,  and  so  well  describing  the 
prison  at  that  time,  that  I  will  insert  them  here.  Mr.  Quincy 
was  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Boston,  which  had 
then  been  newly  established.  In  what  he  says  of  solitary  con- 
finement as  the  chief  means  of  reforming  prisoners,  he-  was 
in  accord  with  the  opinions  then  prevailing  among  the  most 
enlightened  men  who  had  examined  the  subject,  and  particularly 
with  those  of  Edward  Livingston,  then  engaged  in  his  great 
work  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  There  has  been,  no  doubt,  a 
great  change  on  this  point,  and  other  means  than  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Quincy  are  now  relied  upon  in  the  best  prisons. 
Certainly  other  means  are  in  use  at  the  State  Prison,  and  the 
efficacy  of  solitary  confinement  is  there  very  lightly  esteemed. 

"  The  first  great  defect  in  our  State  prison  is  want  of  means  of  suffi- 
cient solitary  confinement.  This  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  nominal. 
The  prisoners  can  have  communication,  either  from  above,  or  from  the 
adjoining  room.  So  defective  is  the  building  in  continuity  of  parts,  that 
in  case  of  a  prisoner,  condemned  to  bread  and  w&ter,  those  confined  in 
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the  room  above  have  been  detected  in  feeding  him  throagh  the  chinks 
in  the  floor  of  their  apartment 

'^  Not  onlj  the  cells  which  the  institution  has  are  bad  in  themselves, 
but  there  is  also  a  great  deficiency  in  point  of  number. 

''  Lastly,  the  want  of  sufficient  sleeping  rooms  to  keep  them  separate 
at  night,  is  fatal  to  all  hope  either  of  reformation,  or  any  attempt  to 
prevent  a  gradual  mental  and  moral  deterioration. 

^  In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  great  and  efficient 
principle  on  which  the  State  prison  was  first  established  is  not  now  pre- 
tended to  be  carried  into  efiect,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
has,  in  that  institution,  ever  been  fairly  put  to  trial,  owing  partly  to 
original  defects  in  the  plan  of  that  establishment,  and  partly  to  an  undue 
regard  to  profit,  or  diminishing  of  its  expenses,  which  has  been  demanded 
of  the  superintendent,  in  the  conduct  of  it.  In  its  original  design,  the 
State's  prison  was  intended  as  a  place  of  punishment  and  reformation, 
by  the  application  of  solitary  confinement,  meagre  diet,  and  hard  labor. 
The  great  and  efficient  principle  of  this  institution,  —  solitary  confine- 
ment, —  the  most  terrible,  as  a  punishment ;  the  only  one  on  which,  in 
aid  of  labor,  and  in  absence  of  spirituous  liquors,  any  hope  of  reforma- 
tion can  be  founded,  has  been,  for  the  reasons  stated,  for  a  long  time,  if 
not  always,  as  has  been  said,  little  else  than  nominal.  It  has  at  length 
become  systematically  reduced  to  the  least  possible,  consistent  with  any 
regard  to  the  terms  of  the  law ;  in  consequence  of  the  solicitations  of 
the  directors  of  that  institution,  and  the  concurring  sense  of  duty  of  the 
judges,  who  have  felt  themselves  bound  —  and,  so  long  as  that  institu- 
tion continues  in  its  present  state,  must  feel  themselves  bound  —  to 
regulate  the  discretion  intrusted  to  them  more  with  regard  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  establishment,  than  to  the  apparent  requisitions  of  the 
law.  As  an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  this  condition  of  that  prison  on 
the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  which  the 
records  of  the  municipal  •court  of  Boston  will  substantially  support,  that 
out  of  more  than  one  hundred  convictions  occurring  within  the  three 
years  past,  in  every  one  of  which  one  year's  solitary  imprisonment  was 
authorized  by  the  law,  if  the  court  saw  fit,  this,  its  intrusted  discretion, 
has  been  exercised  so  as  to  reduce  this  solitary  imprisonment,  in  more 
than  two'jifths  of  those  ccueSy  to  Jive  days  ;  in  more  than  another  two-fifths 
to  ten  days;  and  in  the  remaining  generally  to  fifteen  or  twenty;  in  none 
to  more  than  thirty!  A  similar  modification  of  discretion  has  been 
'  exercised,  I  am  informed,  by  the  courts,  in  the  other  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  exercise  of  discretion  has  been  the  consequence 
of  remonstrances  from  those  charged  with  the  care  of  the  State  prison ; 
and  the  information  given  by  them,  as  above  stated,  that  the  cells  were 
not  sufficient,  in  point  of  number ;  that  they  were  in  fact  not  so  con- 
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structed  as  to  effect  perfect  solitude,  their  vicioitj  being  such  that 
tenants  found  means  of  conversation  vr'iih  each  other;  and  above  all 
that,  owing  to  defects  in  their  structure,  long  confinement  so  injuriously 
affected  the  health  of  the  tenants  of  them,  and  was  -generally  followed 
by  such  bodily  debility  or  sickness,  as  made  a  transfer  to  the  sick  list, 
instead  of  to  hard  labor,  the  necessary  consequence.  Here,  then,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  great  and  efficient  principle  of  that  institution,  to  every 
practical  intent,  is  abandoned. 

«  «  *  * 

<<  The  general  and  obscure  opinion  of  the  expense  of  that  establish- 
ment seems  to  me,  on  inquiry,  not  justified  by  facts.  Nor  do  I  appre- 
hend that  the  Commonwealth  have  any  reason  of  complaint  upon  that 
account.  The  annual  report  of  the  warden  of  the  State  prison  shows 
that  in  the  year  1819, 

The  balance  of  expenses  was $2,472  72 

Salaries  of  officers, 2,900  00 


$5,372  72 
"That  in  1820, 

The  balance  of  expenses  was $3,858  31 

Salaries  of  officers,      . 2,900  00 


$G,758  31 
"That  in  1821, 

The  balance  of  expenses  was $4,390  77 

Salaries  of  officers, 2,900  00* 


$7,290  77 


"  That  during  these  years,  the  least  average  of  prisoners  in  custody 
has  been  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  highest  two  hundred  and  eighty  ;- 
and  that  the  actual  cost,  averaged  on  the  number  of  convicts,  has  been 
as  low  as  twenty-one  dollars  per  head  for  the  year,  and  has  never 
exceeded  twenty-six  dollars. 

Now  in  a  Commonwealth  consisting  of  five  hundred  thousand  souls, 
full  of  activity,  riches,  and  skill,  an  expense,  for  the  support  of  all  its 
convicts,  amounting  to  less  than  twenty-six  dollars  per  head,  and  in  total 
amount  but  little  exceeding  seven  thousand  dollars  by  the  year,  caa 
scarcely  be  a  subject  of  regret  or  complaint.  It  seems  to  be  as  little  as,, 
calculating  upon  the  known  relations  of  things  in  this  world,  can  reason- 
ably be  expected,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  gratitude 
rather  than  of  discontent. 

''In  this  estimate,  the  original  cost  of  this  establishment  is  not 
included ;  nor  yet  the  claims  now  made  for  rebuilding  its  walls,  and 
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necessary  for  enlarging  its  usefulness.  Such  expenses  are  unavoidable. 
They  belong  to  the  condition  of  things  in  society ;  and  banks  might  as 
well  complain  of  the  cost  of  keys,  of  locks,  and  iron  doors,  as  society 
of  the  expenses  of  gaols,  penitentiaries,  and  State  prisons. 

'*  Undoubtedly,  some  error  in  judgment,  or  some  fault  in  executing, 
was  committed,  either  in  the  original  design,  or  in  the  subsequent  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  and  walls  of  that  institution.  This,  I  under- 
stand, is  admitted  on  all  sides.  But  these  are  reasons  only  for  a  wise 
consideration  and  a  more  careful  application  of  future  expenditures; 
and  are  none  at  all,  either  for  abandoning  it  altogether,  or  for  refusing 
to  perfect  its  arrangements  so  as  to  give  a  full  effect  to  the  original 
system." 

No  doubt  the  facts  stated  by  Judge  Quincy  in  1822,  and 
known  to  all  who  were  familiar  with  the  old  prison,  had  great 
influence  in  deciding  the  change  in  its  structure  which  I  have 
mentioned.  The  establishment  of  the.  Boston  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  m  1825,  gave  an  organized  form  to  the  prevailing  dis- 
satisfaction, which  was  expressed  finally  by  Governor  Lincoln, 
in  his  annual  message  of  1826,  wherein  he  recommended  the 
erection  of  a  new  prison  on  the  Auburn  plan.  The  General 
Court  the  same  year  passed  an  Act  for  erecting  such  a  build- 
ing, and  appropriated  for  it  the  petty  sum  of  $5,000,  over  and 
above  such  moneys  as  might  be  in  the  Warden's  hands  as  the 
profits  of  prison  labor,  estimated  at  about  $14,000.  This  esti- 
mate was  soon  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  other  provision  was 
made  for  the  cost  of  the  new  prison,  (more  than  $100,000,) 
which  was  completed  in  1829,  and  occupied  in  October  of  that 
year.  It  was  large  enough  for  804  prisoners,  and  for  some 
years  after  its  completion  contained  more  than  that  number. 
But  for  some  cause,  (believed  by  many  to  be  the  terror  and 
reformation  inspired  by  the  new  system,)  the  number  decreased 
considerably.  In  May,  1832,  it  was  only  225 ;  on  the  first  of 
October,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  227 ;  at  the  same  date  in 
1884,  it  was  250 ;  and  went  on  increasing  from  that  time  to 
1842,  when  a  slight  diminution  began,  and  continued  for  two 
years ;  after  which  the  numbers  increased,  with  some  fluctua- 
tions, to  556  in  October,  1861.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
constant  decrease,  and  the  present  number  is  only  850.  Of 
course,  the  greatly  increased  numbers  required  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Prison.    This  was  made  in  1844-5|  and  again  in 
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1849-50,  but  in  both  instances  only  by  extending  the  work- 
shops and  officers'  quarters.  In  1850-51,  additions  were  made 
to  the  number  of  cells,  and  a  large  number  of  convicts  who 
bad  been  lodged  in  the  old  prison  were  transferred  to  solitary 
cells.  In  1852,  the  old  prison  was  so  altered  as  to  allow  each 
prisoner  to  have  a  cell,  the  whole  number  of  cells  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1853  being  554.  In  1860,  plans  were  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  further  extension  and  alteration  of  the  prison, 
but  they  were  not  accepted,  and  the  number  of  cells  at  present 
remains  as  it  was  twelve  years  ago.  Of  the  old  prison  a  very 
small  portion  alone  remains  unchanged.  The  total  cost  of  the 
land  and  buildings  to  the  Commonwealth,  up  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1863,  is  stated  by  the  auditor  at  $696,130.89.  Since 
then  the  additional  sum  of  $2,866.94  has  been  expended| 
making  a  total  cost,  since  1805,  of  $698,997.83,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  $700,000.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  value  of 
real  estate  in  that  locality,  this  large  sum  is  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  market  value  of  the  property. 

The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  prison,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  profit  and  loss 
to  the  Commonwealth,  since  we  have  any  authentic  records.  I 
cannot  vouch  for  its  perfect  accuracy,  for  it  has  been  made  up 
from  many  reports,  some  of  which  were  by  no  means  clear  or 
precise.  I  believe,  liowever,  that  in  substance  it  is  correct. 
The  numbers  in  the  column  of  averages  marked  with  a  star 
are  true  averages  by  computation ;  the  rest  are  more  or  less 
erroneous. 


Table  No.  15. 

Showing  the  Average  Number  of  Prisoners  in  the  Slate  Prison,  and  the 

Gain  or  Loss  to  the  State  since  1815. 


TEARS. 

ATerage 
Nombcr. 

Gain. 

IXMfl. 

Total  ezponM. 

1815, 

1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 

841 

- 

ei0,094  11 

13,085  81 

11,853  28 

8,479  98 

5,372  72 

- 
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Table  No.  15 — Contmued. 


TEAfiS. 

Arengtt 
Kumber. 

Gain. 

Low. 

ToUl  azptDM. 

1820, 

♦330 

mm 

90,768  31 

949,970  10 

1821, 

♦290 

- 

5,700  81 

42,450  34 

1822, 

♦270 

- 

11,271  01 

40,514  27 

1823, 

♦294 

- 

5,700  81 

41,099  89 

1824, 

298 

«1,212  78 

- 

41,617  77 

1825, 

814 

10,051  82 

- 

49,233  01 

1820, 

313 

4,197  87 

- 

48,188  00 

1827, 

285 

^^ 

0,892  50 

42,502  82 

1828, 

290 

- 

12,107  07 

39,978  44 

1829, 

202 

- 

7,599  70 

31,300  12 

1830, 

290 

- 

0,897  02 

- 

1831, 

250 

- 

477  31 

20,491  80 

1832, 

227 

4,192  33 

- 

24,907  19 

1833, 

250 

0,995  57 

- 

20,120  80 

1834, 

277 

7,040  28 

- 

29,476  28 

1835,   . 

287 

7,000  00 

- 

32,248  27 

183G, 

■ 

285 

13,428  25 

- 

83,754  00 

1837,   . 

288 

- 

2,773  04 

40,273  14 

1838, 

303 

50  94 

- 

38,947  12 

1839, 

310 

4,033  27 

- 

38,392  05 

1840, 

318 

- 

179  43 

40,889  32 

1841,   . 

333 

— 

1,015  92 

30,850  12 

1842, 

304 

931  30 

- 

34,228  80 

1843, 

♦270 

- 

5,022  11 

29,213  13 

1844, 

♦271 

208  08 

- 

29,598  60 

1845, 

♦284 

807  35 

- 

30,994  30 

1840, 

♦202 

- 

504  98 

32,092  33 

1847, 

♦262 

120  20 

- 

32,271  71 

1848, 

♦287 

- 

2,727  22 

35,115  04 

1849, 

♦320 

- 

1,428  23 

80,400  57 

1850, 

♦411 

- 

1,920  08 

45,201  32 

1851, 

♦400 

- 

3,352  20 

45,843  78 

1852, 

♦483 

5,511  30 

55,133  60 

•  Beftl  aT«ngt. 
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Table  No.  15 — Concluded. 

TEABS. 

ATtrage 
Somber. 

Gain. 

LOM. 

Total  expense. 

1853, 

1854, 
1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 

•484 

•491 

•483J 

•455 

•440} 

•469} 

•495 

•509} 

•520 

•505} 

•431} 

•376} 

«504  86 

818,371  02 
17,033  31 
15,804  14 

7,032  97 
14,709  82 
23,788  62 

9,173  97 

2,377  20 

7,714  88 

9,844  14 

27,404  17 

881,882  45 
80,483  26 
88,294  46 
93,136  55 
89,105  97 
96,955  68 
87,821  88 
80,243  11 

117,728  16 
83,347  23 
80,747  32 
90,084  06 

Totals, 

342 

967,563  98 

8284,050  31 

- 

*  Real  ayerage. 

It  appears  bj  this  tablo  that  the  average  cost  to  the  State, 
above  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  since  1815,  has  been  about 
$4,880  a  year  for  an  average  number  of  about  342,  or  at  the 
rate  of  a  little  less  than  twelve  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents 
each  by  the  year.  For  the  last  twelve  years,  however,  the 
average  cost  has  been  much  higher,  or  twenty-six  dollars  and 
eighty-four  cents  a  year  for  each  convict  of  the  average  number. 
To  both  these  sums  should  be  added  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  property,  which  is  now  about  $42,000  a  year.  I  will  not  go 
into  a  long  computation  to  show  what  this  has  been  exactly 
since  1815,  but  will  assume  it  as  $12,000  a  year  from  1815  to 
1820 ;  $15,000  from  1820  to  1825  ;  $21,000  from  1825  to  1880 ; 
$22,000  from  1830  to  1840;  $24,000  from  1840  to  1850; 
$35,000  from  1850  to  1855 ;  $38,000  from  1855  to  1860,  and 
$41,000  from  1860  to  1864.  We  shall  then  have  a  constant 
average  of  interest  in  each  year  of  $24,600,  which,  divided  by 
842,  the  constant  average  number,  gives  $71.98  for  each  pris- 
oner, which  added  to  $12.66  gives  $84.59  for  the  average  annual 
cost  of  each  convict  since  1815.  For  the  last  twelve  years  the 
interest  has  averaged  $35,333  a  year,  or  $74.51  to  each  convict ; 
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which  added  to  $26.84  gives  au  aggregate  of  $101.85,  or  $1.95 
a  week  for  the  cost  of  each  State  Prison  convict  to  the  Com- 
monwealth since  1852. 

Por  the  year  1864  the  cost  has  been  much  greater,  namely, 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  $1.38  per  week  for  each  convict  of 
the  average  number,  and  with  the  addition  of  interest  $3.54 
per  week.  The  diminished  number  in  confinement,  the  high 
price  of  supplies,  and  the  unfavorable  length  of  the  prison 
contracts,  which  do  not  allow  the  Directors  to  take  advantage 
of  the  advanced  wages  for  labor,  are  given  as  reasons  for  this 
increased  cost.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  interest  account 
alone  is  an  expense  for  each  prisoner  per  week  of  about  $2.16. 

Tlie  System  of  Prison  Discipline, 

I  have  first  presented  the  cost  of  the  Prison,  not  because  I 
*  regard  tliat  as  the  most  important  consideration,  but  because  I 
wisli  to  show  what  the  expense  of  this  branch  of  our  penal 
system  has  been  for  the  last  half  century.  A  more  serious 
question,  and  one  more  difficult  to  answer  is,  What  has  the 
Prison  done  to  check  crime  and  reform  criminals  ?  And  this 
leads  me  to  speak  of  the  Discipline  adopted  there. 

I  shall  defer  any  examination  of  the  conflicting  systems  of 
Prison  discipline  for  the  present,  and  simply  notice  the  obvious 
difference  between  the  two  most  common  in  this  country :  I 
mean  the  Congregate  or  Auburn  system,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
or  Solitary  system.  In  the  former,  the  prisoners  work  together 
by  day,  but  lodge  in  separate  cells  at  nigbt,  and  are  forbidden 
to  communicate  with  each  other  during  their  hours  of  labor. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  prisons,  they  are  not  allowed  to  come 
together  at  all,  but  pass  their  time  in  complete  solitude,  except 
during  the  visits  of  officers  and  instructors.  Previous  to  1829, 
neither  of  these  systems  had  been  in  use  at  Charlestown,  but  a 
mixture  of  the  two  had  been  tried,  rather  as  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent than  of  set  purpose.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  in  building  the  new  Prison  it  was  decided  to  put  in  force 
the  Auburn  system.  Therefore  the  cells  were  built  with  this 
view,  and  the  workshops  arranged  accordingly ;  and  though  the 
system  has  been  modified  since  it  has  not  been  essentially 
changed. 

In  its  rigor,  the  Auburn  system  was  formerly  thought  to 
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require  the  punishment  of  the  lash.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
Captain  Lynds,  who  may  be  reckoned  the  founder  of  it  in  this 
country.  The  Warden  of  our  State  Prison  in  1831,  spoke  of 
"  occasional  punishments  "  as  necessary,  (doubtless  they  are,) 
and  added,  ^^Tliese  punishments  must  either  be  internal  by 
starvation,  or  external  by  corporal  infliction  of  stripes^  No 
such  limitation  was  practically  made,  however,  eitlier  at 
Auburn  or  at  Charlestown  ;  the  shower-bath,  the  yoke,  the  iron 
crown  and  other  means  of  torture  were  applied  occasionally, 
and  the  use  of  the  lash  continued  until  within  eight  or  nine 
years.  It  is  still  in  use  at  Wethersfield,  and  in  several  other 
prisons. 

But  the  rigor  of  the  Auburn  discipline  lias  been  much  abated 
everywhere  since  the  days  of  Captain  Lynds,  and  nowhere  more 
than  at  Charlestown.  Even  before  the  express  abolition  of 
flogging  by  the  Legislature,  it  was  rarely  found  necessary,  and 
though  convicts  were  sometimes  abused,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  general  mildness  of  discipline  has  prevailed 
since  the  reconstruction  of  the  Prison  in  1828.  An  earnest 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  Chaplain  and  his  assistants  to  bring 
the  influence  of  religion  to  aid  in  the  reform  which  the  prison 
code  sought  to  effect  in  the  convict.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  this, 
or  any  of  our  prisons,  have  had  much  value  as  schools  of  reform, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done.  The  Inspectors  in 
1831  made  the  modest  statement  that  ^^  whatever  may  be  the 
influence  of  this  Institution  as  a  school  of  reform,  it  has  ceased 
to  be  the  school  of  depravity,"  and  this,  I  fear,  is  all  that  can 
even  now  be  claimed  for  it.  It  is  time  that  a  new  method  of 
prison  discipline,  for  some  years  successful  in  Ireland,  and 
lately  introduced  by  law  into  England,  should  be  discussed  and 
tried  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  hope,  in  another  place,  to  call  your 
attention  more  directly  to  the  subject.  I  am  assured  that  the 
oflicers  of  the  State  Prison  are  ready  to  make  trial  of  it,  when- 
ever they  shall  have  the  opportunity. 

How  the  Prison  is  Governed. 

The  government  of  the  Prison  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Warden  and  the  usual  subordinate  officers,  all  acting  under  the 
supervision  of  a  board  of  three  Inspectors,  who  are  appointed 
for  three  years  by  the  Governor,  one  vacancy  occurring  every 
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year.  Their  salary  is  $200  a  year.  The  Warden  also  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  but  for  no  specified  time ;  and  the 
Chaplain  and  Physician  are  appointed  in  the  same  way.  All 
the  other  ofiicers  are  nominated  by  the  Warden  and  confirmed 
by  the  Inspectors,  who  also  have  the  power  of  removal,  but  in 
case  of  their  refusal  or  neglect  to  remove  an  unfit  ofiicer,  the 
Governor  may  remove  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Inspectors  to 
make  regulations,  not  inconsistant  with  the  laws  of  tlie  State, 
for  the  discipline  and  employment  of  the  convicts,  the  direction 
of  the  ofiicers,  the  care  of  the  public  property,  etc. ;  which 
regulations  have  no  force  however,  until  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  They  must  visit  the 
prison  as  a  board  every  month,  and  must  semi-annually  exam- ' 
ine  tlie  financial  transactions  of  the  Warden ;  one  of  them 
must  also  visit  as  often  as  once  a  week.  They  must  approve  all 
proper  bills  contracted  by  the  Warden  before  they  can  be  paid, 
and  must  report  to  the  Governor  and  Council  all  neglects  and 
misdemeanors  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Prison.  They 
must  also  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
the  condition  and  transactions  of  the  Prison,  up  to  the  first  of 
October. 

The  duties  of  the  Warden  are  similar  to  those  of  all  such 
officers;  he  is  required  to  live  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Prison,  and  to  govern  it  according  to  the  written  regulations 
and  the  laws  of  the  State.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Prison 
there  have  been  fourteen  Wardens,  whose  names  and  time  of 
service  will  appear  by  the  following  list : 

Appointed.  Name.  B«Und. 

1805 DanielJackson 1810. 

1810 Robert  Gardiner. 1812. 

1812 Gamaliel  Bradford 1824. 

1824 Thomas  Harris. 1828. 

1828 WilUam  Austin 1832. 

1882 Charles  Lincoln 1848. 

1843 Frederic  Robinson 1849. 

1849 Henry  E.  Frothingham.  .    .    .    Jan.  21, 1852. 

Jan.  21, 1852 Stephen  Whitmore,  Jr.  .    .    .    Jan.    1, 1854. 

Jan.    1, 1854 Jefferson  Bancroft.      ....    April  1, 1855. 

April  1, 1855 David  S.  Jones Feb.  25, 1856. 

April  1, 1856.  .    .    .    •    .    Solon  H.  Tenny Dec  29, 1856. 

Jan.  17, 1857 Jacob  L.  Porter. April  1, 1858. 

April  1, 1858 Gideon  Haynes.     .    .    .    -    .    Still  in  office. 
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The  present  Warden,  Mr.  Haynes,  has  now  held  the  office 
longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  except  Mr.  Lincohi  and  Mr. 
Bradford,  and  he  has  shown  a  capacity  and  fidelity  equal  to 
that  of  any  who  ever  filled  this  difficult  position.  The  following 
list  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Prison,  with  their  salaries,  is 
furnished  by  the  Clerk,  Mr.  Peirce,  from  whom  I  have  received 
valuable  assistance  in  preparing  this  imperfect  history  of  the 
institution : 


(( 


« 


James  M.  Usher,  Inspector^ 

Anthony  S.  Morss, 

Estes  Howe, 

Gideon  Haynes,  Warden^ 

George  J.  Carleton,  Chaplain^ 

Amos  B.  Bancroft,  Physician, 

William  Peirce,  Clerk,     . 

B.  L.  Mayhew,  Dep'y  Warden, 
£.   S.  Darling,  Turnkey, 
Charles  W.  Gale, 
Almon  Hale, 

C.  F.  Houston, 
Joseph  B.  Jepson, 
Geo.  A.  Lounsberr}', 
£.  O.  Kichols, 
Joshua  B.  Rea, 
Thomas  Richardson,  *' 
David  Sargent, 
John  £.  Shaw, 


(I 


t( 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


II 


« 


.    $200 i 

J.  W.  Avercll,  Watchman,    , 

$750 

.      200 

Francis  Beverstock, 

u 

750 

.      200 

C.  R.  Clark, 

u 

750 

.   2,500 

Henry  Lowell, 

u 

.      760 

,   1,100 

George  W.  Norris, 

(t 

.      750 

.      700 

Isaac.  McCausland, 

(( 

750 

.   1,200 

Lucius  Patterson, 

if 

.      750 

I,   1,500 

William  F.  Peirce, 

u 

750 

.      800 

Jonas  W.  Prentiss, 

u 

750 

.      800 

Samuel  Poor, 

t( 

750 

.      800 

William  B.  Ramsell, 

(( 

75Q 

.      800 

J.  F.  Simonds, 

u 

750 

.      800 

0.  E.  Patten,  AssL 

Watchman 

,      600 

800 

S.  L  Pearl,         " 

11 

600 

.      800 

0.  H.  Pusbcc,    " 

t( 

600 

.      800 

W.  H.  H.  Reed,  ** 

(( 

.      600 

.      800 

J.  M.  Wyatt,     " 

t( 

600 

.      800 

A.  F.  Hopkins,  Gate-keeper, 

600 

800 

7%e  Convicts  cut  the  State  Prison, 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  all  crimes  which  are  or 
may  be  punished  by  confinement  in  this  Prison.  The  shortest 
term  of  sentence  to  it  is  a  single  year,  and  formerly  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-quarter  of  all  sentenced  were  sent  for  that  period. 
Of  late  years  the  length  of  sentence  has  been  increased,  so  that 
not  more  than  from  one-fifteenth  to  one-eighth  now  are  sentenced 
for  a  single  year.  No  females  have  been  sent  since  1819,  and 
no  boys,  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  can  be  sent.  From  one-ninth 
to  one-fifteenth  part  of  all  in  prison,  however,  are  usually 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  old,  and  as  many  as  one-fifth 
of  those  committed  in  one  year  have  been  of  this  age.  For 
several  years  past  the  number  in  prison  for  life  has  been  a  little 
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less  thaii  forty.  The  full  tables,  published  each  year  in  the 
Warden's  report,  will  show  many  other  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  prisoners. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  present  Warden  that  an  average 
of  about  one  prisoner  a  year  becomes  insane  ;  a  much  smaller 
number  than  is  found  in  prisons  where  the  convicts  are  in 
solitary  confinement,  both  day  and  night,  as  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Prison  Labor. 

This  is  performed  almost  entirely  under  the  direction  and  for 
the  profit  of  contractors,  who  pay  a  fixed  price  per  day  for  the 
services  of  the  convicts.  The  highest  price  now  paid  is  sixty 
cents,  which  is  probably  less  than  could  be  obtained  if  a  new 
contract  were  to  be  made.  At  the  Auburn  prison  the  highest 
price  paid  is  $1.01  a  day.  The  contracts  at  Charlestown  usually 
run  for  five  years,  with  a  provision  that  they  may  be  terminated 
by  giviug  a  suitable  notice  in  advance.  In  1863,  out  of  408 
prisoners,  884  were  at  work  for  contractors  on  the  80th  of 
September  ;  66  were  at  work  for  the  prison  ;  four  were  in  close 
confinement ;  and  four  were  unable  to  labor.  The  contract 
laborers  were  classed  into  Blacksmiths,  Brush-Makers,  Cabinet- 
Makers,  Carvers,  Coopers,  Shoemakers,  Stonecutters,  Uphol- 
sterers, Yarnishers  and  Whip-Makers.  These  men  receive  no 
allowance  of  money  for  their  own  use,  for  extra  labor ;  but 
occasionally  a  contractor  makes  a  present  to  the  family  of  some 
man  who  has  worked  uncommonly  well.  They  are  allowed 
certain  time  in  which  to  work  for  other  purposes  than  their 
regular  tasks,  and,  during  the  past  year,  have  contributed  many 
articles  of  their  own  manufacture  to  the  fairs  held  in  Boston  for 
the  benefit  of  the  army  and  navy.  They  have  shown  a  great 
interest  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  have  performed  it  remarkably 
well.  The  regular  number  of  hours  for  labor  is  eleven  in  a 
day  ;  the  average  price  paid  is  about  fifty-two  cents  a  day,  for 
all  who  work  on  contract.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  that 
contract  labor  is  more  remunerative  to  the  State  than  that  done 
directly  for  the  prison,  as  the  former  custom  was.  There  have 
never  been  such  heavy  losses  by  the  prison  contractors,  as  there 
formerly  were,  through  the  agents  and  dealers  who  bought  the 
products  of  the  prison  labor.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that 
Ihe  labor  of  the  convicts  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  the  Auburn 
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State  prison,  and  the  State  prisons  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut,  appears  to  be  more  profitable  than  at  our  State 
Prison.  The  Albany  Penitentiary,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  year,  has  paid  all  its  expenses  by  its  earnings  since  1849 ; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Connecticut  Prison,  since  1827  ;  and  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Prison,  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

One  important  result  of  the  system  of  labor  at  Charlestown 
is,  that  it  provides  the  convicts  with  useful  trades,  by  which 
they  can  support  themselves  on  leaving  the  prison.  Of  those 
received,  the  Warden  assures  me  that  less  than  half  have  been 
taught  any  useful  employment  requiring  skill ;  while  most  of 
them,  before  leaving  the  prison,  have  become  tolerably  good 
workmen.  This  is  a  gratifying  fact,  and  if  along  with  this 
education  in  manual  dexterity  we  could  secure  a  corresponding 
moral  improvement,  we  should  have  great  reason  to  bo  proud 
of  this  ancient  prison.  As  it  is,  we  need  not  blush  to  compare 
it  with  any  in  the  country,  though  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that  it  is  excelled  by  some  of  the  European  prisons. 


[  C]    INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

15.   The  Hartford  Asylum. 

Tliis  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  country  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf  mutes,  and  the  only  one  in  New  England.  It  was 
incorporated  in  May,  1816,  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
under  the  name  of  the  CannecUcut  Asylum  for  the  Education 
and  Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Persons.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  the  philanthrophy  and  energy  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallau- 
DET,  who  in  1815  awakened  an  interest  in  the  subject  among  the 
people  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  and  a  plan  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Returning  in  1816,  ho  brought 
with  him  M.  Laurent  Clerc,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  French 
school  for  deaf  mutes,  and  together  they  opened  their  institution 
in  Hartford,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817.  The  number  of  pupils 
at  first  was  twenty-one,  and  Gallaudet  and  Clerc  were  the  only 
instructors.  In  1818  the  number  increased  to  forty-one  ;  in 
1819,  to  fifty ;  and  in  1820,  to  sixty-four.  The  present  build- 
ing was  commenced  in  1820,  and,  though  at  first  much  less 
capacious,    now    contains    accommodations    for    250    pupils. 
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The  average  aniiiial  number  up  to  Maj,  1857,  "was  122 ;  since 
that  time  it  has  been  about  a  hundred  greater,  and  for  18G3-1 
was  just  222.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  since  the  opening 
of  the  institution,  has  been  1,C05,  of  whom  nearly  one-third 
have  been  from  Massachusetts,  441  being  State  pupils.  To 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  Asylum  changed  from 
a  small  local  one  to  a  general  establishment  for  several 
States,  the  language  of  the  Directors  for  18C4  may  hero  be 
quoted.  After  mentioning  the  incorporation  of  the  Asylum, 
they  say : 

''The  institution,  thus  founded,  was  largely  aided  by  the  churches  and 
by  benevolent  individuals  in  the  State.  It  was  considered  a  local  insti- 
tution, though  a  willingness  was  expressed  to  admit  pupils  from  other 
portions  of  the  country.  In  1819,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
tract  of  land  had  been  donated  to  the  Asylum  by  Congress,  and  that 
generous  contributions  to  its  funds  had  been  made  by  individuals  from 
other  States,  the  Directors  felt  impelled  to  enlarge  its  sphere,  and  the 
Legislature,  upon  their  application,  changed  its  corporate  name  to  that 
of  the  ^  American  Asylum  ; "  the  name  thus  indicating  the  wider  range 
over  which  they  proposed  to  extend  their  operations.  The  change  was 
also  in  accordance  with  an  impression  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
Directors,  and  was  shared  by  many  intelligent  persons  at  that  time,  that 
one  school  would  afford  abundant  accommodation  for  the  education  of 
all  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  country,  so  imperfectly  was  the  magnitude  of 
the  field  into  which  the  Asylum  was  about  to  enter,  comprehended  at 
the  outset.  Careful  inquir}',  however,  soon  made  it  evident  that  persons 
suffering  from  this*  misfortune  were  much  more  numerous  than  had  been 
supposed,  and  that  one  school  could  do  but  little  towards  educating  the 
whole  number.  Others  were  soon  established,  drawing  their  system  of 
instruction  and,  in  most  cases,  their  instructors  from  the  parent  school. 
The  obligation  to  educate  deaf  mutes  was  soon  universally  acknowledged, 
and  now  the  larger  States,  almost  without  exception,  have  flourishing 
and  well  regulated  schools  of  their  own,  leaving  New  England  as  a 
special  field  to  be  occupied  by  the  Asylum. 

'*  To  the  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  educate  the  deaf 
mutes  of  New  England  these  States  early  made  an  affirmative  response. 
In  1810,  Massachusetts  made  a  liberal  appropriation  and  a  permanent 
arrangement  for  this  purpose,  which  arrangement  has  been  continued 
for  more  than  forty  years.  New  Hampshire  followed  this  example  in 
1822  ;  Vermont  and  Maine,  in  1825  ;  Connecticut,  in  1828,  and  Rhode 
Island,  in  1842.     Pupils  are  yearly  received  from  these  States.     Com- 
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mittees  from  their  Legislatures  frequently  visit  us,  and  the  mutual  inter- 
course of  years  between  these  bodies  and  the  institution  has  created  a 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  that  will  not  soon  be  disturbed." 

The  average  numb.er  of  Massachusetts  pupils  iu  the  Asylum 
in  past  years  cannot  be  readily  ascertained  exactly,  but  has 
lately  been  from  80  to  90.  From  October  1st,  18G3,  to  October 
1st,  1864,  the  whole  number  of  State  pupils  from  Massachusetts 
was  107,  and  the  average  number  about  86.  The  present  rate 
paid  by  the  State  is  $125  a  year,  which,  however,  by  no  means 
meets  all  the  expenses  of  a  pupil,  which  have  amounted  for 
several  years  to  about  $200  a  year.  All  over  $125,  however, 
is  paid  from  the  income  of  funds.  Respecting  the  annual 
charge,  the  Directors  say : 

''All  our  pupils  share  equally  in  the  proceeds  of  our  fund,  the  amount 
charged  each  per  year  being  only  the  sum  necessary  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  current  expenditure.  This  sum,  as  would  have  been 
expected,  has  varied  at  different  periods.  From  1817,  when  the  School 
was  opened,  to  1821,  the  annual  charge  was  $200.  From  1821  to  1825, 
during  which  time  the  fund,  though  it  had  been  received,  was  only 
partially  available,  the  charge  was  SI 50.  From  1825  to  1834,  it  was 
$115,  and  from  1834  to  18G3,  $100,  amounting,  during  each  period,  to 
less  than  two-thirds  the  actual  cost  per  pupil.  In  view  of  the  increased 
expenditure  of  the  last  two  years,  the  Board  decided,  at  their  meeting 
in  September,  to  advance  the  annual  charge  to  $125,  commencing  with 
the  current  year.  The  States  which  support  pupils  here,  from  whom  we 
have  heard  on  the  subject,  have  cheerfully  and  promptly  responded  to 
this  action  of  the  Board,  and  have  increased  their  appropriations  to  meet 
the  advanced  rate." 

Along  with  this  change  in  the  price  charged,  there  has  been 
recently  a  change  in  the  time  of  the  vacations.  The  Directors  say : 
"  According  to  our  former  arrangement,  there  was  a  recess  of 
a  week  on  the  first  of  May,  and  the  Summer  vacation  commenced 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  July,  and  closed  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  September.  Very  few  pupils  are  able  to  go 
home  during  the  short  interval  in  the  Spring,  and  the  school 
exercises  prolonged  during  the  debilitating  heat  of  Summer, 
were  trying  to  the  health  of  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The 
recess  in  the  Spring  will  hereafter  be  added  to  the  Summer 
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vacation,  which  will  commence  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June 
and  continue  till  the  second  Wednesday  in  September,  and  this, 
with  the  usual  holidays,  will  be  the  only  vacation  of  the  year." 
In  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  studies  and  the  general 
management  of  the  institution,  there  have  been  many  other 
alterations  since  1817.    The  number  of  instructors,  then  but 
two,  has  been  increased  to  fifteen,  including  the  Principal; 
besides  whicli  there  are  three  teachers  of  labor  or  masters  of  the 
shops.    The  number  of  different  classes  formed  is  now  thirteen, 
and  the  average  number  in  each  class  is  seven  girls  and  ten 
boys.    In  these  classes  instruction  is  first  given  in  the  sign 
language^  which  every  child  knows  in  some  degree  when 
admitted  to  the  School,  and    which    continues  to  be  used 
throughout  the  course.    The  pupils  are  soon  taught,  however, 
the  use  of  the  alphabet  and  are  led  on  gradually  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  English  as  a  special  language ;  the  language  of  signs 
being  universal,  and  giving  no  necessary  familiarity  with  any 
spoken  tongue.     Before  leaving  the  School,  in  which  the  aver- 
age length  of  their  stay  is  between  four  and  a  half  and  five 
years,  all  the  pupils  can  express  themselves  in  written  English 
so  as  to  be  readily  understood,  and  oftentimes  with  great 
precision  and  force.    They  are  made  familiar  with  the  usual 
course  of  grammar  school  studies,  and  pains  are  taken  to 
develop  the  powers  of  thought  and  reasoning  which  at  first 
are  very  feeble  in  them.    They  are  also  taught  some  useful 
trade,  either  the    tailor's,  the  shoemaker's  or  the    cabinet- 
maker's, for  teaching  which  the  three  shops  before  named  are. 
supported  at  a  trifling  cost  by  the  institution.    The  average 
number  in  these  workshops  is  about  a  hundred,  or  a  little  less 
than  half  the  pupils ;  the  rest  being  either  engaged  in  domestic 
labors  or  too  young  to  begin  a  mechanical  art.    Little  or  no 
farm  work  is  done  by  the  boys,  who  outnumber  the  girls  in  the 
proportion  of  about  ten  to  seven,  as  has  been  mentioned. 

The  average  age  of  admission,  during  the  forty-seven  years 
that  the  institution  has  been  established,  seems  to  be  a  little 
less  than  fourteen  years,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been 
considerably  lower,  and  perhaps  does  not  now  exceed  twelve 
years,  which  is  thought  by  the  instructors  the  best  age  for 
commencing  their  course  of  education. 
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These  instructors  have  been,  in  many  instances,  specially 
educated  for  their  position ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
either  the  graduates  of  some  college,  or  of  the  School  itself  in 
which  they  teach,  nearly  half  of  them  being  deaf  mutes.  Among 
the  instructors  is  a  daughter  of  M.  Clerc,  the  original  teacher 
of  all  in  the  School.  Mr.  Gallaudet  has  been  for  some  years 
dead,  and  an  appropriate  monument  to  his  memory  stands  in 
the  grounds  of  the  institution  he  founded,  while  his  portrait 
adorns  its  walls. 

The  following  list  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  on  the 
14th  day  of  May,  1864,  is  copied  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Directors : 

Principal — ^Eev.  Collins  Stome,  M.  A. 

Instructor  of  the  Gallaudet  High  Class — Jared  A.  AtrkSi  M.  A. 

Instructors — Datid  £.  Bartlett,  M.  A. ; .  Henry  B.  Camp,  M.  A. ; 
John  R.  Keep,  M.  A. ;  John  C.  Bull,  M.  A. ;  Jonathan  L.  Noyes,  M. 
A. ;  Richard  S.  Storrs,  M.  A. ;  Wilson  Whiton  ;  De  Witt  Tousley  ; 
Jacob  J.  Middleton  ;  Elizabeth  Y.  Beers  ;  Mary  A.  Mann  ;  Sarah 
W.  Storrs. 

Teacher  of  Drawing — J.  Weidenmann. 

Attending  Physician — E.  E.  Hunt,  M.  D. 

Steward — J.  M.  Allen. 

Assistant  Steward — Salmon  Crossstt. 

Matron — Mn.  Phebe  C.  White. 

Assistant  Matrons — Nancy  Dillingham;  Mary  A.  Hull. 

Master  of  the  Cabinet  Shcp — RuFUS  Lewis. 

Master  of  the  Shoe  Shop — ^William  B.  Flaog. 

Mistress  of  the  Tailor's  S^9— Mary  Greenlaw. 

Of  these  officers  only  the  Principal,  the  Steward,  the  Matron 
and  their  assistants  reside  in  the  institution ;  the  rest  live  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  as  suits  their  convenience.  The  salaries 
of  all  for  the  year  1863-4  amounted  to  $189805.29,  or  an  aver 
age  of  $84.71  to  each  pupil  of  the  average  number.  The  whole 
expense  for  the  year  amounted  to  $48,784.81 ;  giving  an  average 
weekly  cost  for  each  pupil  of  $3.79.  Of  this  cost,  however, 
about  $1.60  per  week  is  paid  from  the  endowment  of  the 
institution. 

The  hours  for  School  are  about  five  a  day  except  Saturdays, 
and  for  labor  between  three  and  four.  There  is  no  school  and 
no  mechanical  labor  on  Saturday.     Beligious  instruction  is 
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given  in  the  Chapel  every  morning  and  evening,  as  well  as  on 
Sundays ;  the  pupils  appearing  to  bo  very  seriously  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  exercises. 

The  buildings  of  the  Asylum  stand  on  one  of  the  highest 
elevations  in  the  city,  a  half  mile  west  of  the  State  House,  and 
half  that  distance  from  the  railroad  station.  Tliey  arc  of  sub- 
stantial  construction,  though  lacking  some  of  the  conveniences 
of  more  recently  built  establishments.  With  their  furniture 
they  are  valued  at  $76,463. 

They  are  heated  by  furnaces  and  stoves,  and  with  coal  exclu- 
sively, of  which  the  annual  consumption  is  less  than  200  tons. 
As  the  average  number  of  persons  in  the  house,  including 
officers,  servants,  etc.,  is  quite  250,  this  supply  of  coal  allows 
only  four-fifths  of  a  ton  for  each  inmate,  wliich  is  far  less  than 
the  average  amount  consumed  in  our  public  institutions.  Yet 
the  building  seems  always  to  be  comfortably  heated. 

I  have  mentioned  this  fact  as  an  illustration  of  the  judicious 
economy  which  seems  to  be  the  rule  at  this  institution,  where 
the  expenditures  made  necessary  by  the  peculiar  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  teaching  the  inmates,  are  great.  It  should  bo 
remembered,  however,  that  the  schools  are  only  in  session 
during  about  four-fifths  of  the  year,  and  that  during  the  vaca- 
tion the  expenses  of  the  establishment  are  very  much  reduced 
by  the  absence  of  most  of  the  pupils. 

The  following  table,  taken  partly  from  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  1858,  and  partly  from  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Asylum,  and  those  of  the  State  Auditor,  will  show  how 
much  and  for  how  many  pupils  the  State  has  paid  since  1819. 
The  average  number  in  attendance  for  each  year  is  not  given, 
but  it  would  be  somewhat  less  than  the  whole  number  in 
attendance.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  figures  given  by 
the  Committee  of  1858  are  not  in  all  respects  exact,  but  proba- 
bly they  are  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes.  I  have 
estimated  the  sum  paid  by  the  State  before  1831  from  the  best 
data  I  have ;  it  is  probably  less  rather  than  more  than  $45,000. 
The  whole  sum  paid  is  $258,427.03;  the  average  for  each 
pupil  in  attendance  $110  by  the  year,  or  thereabouts.  In 
round  numbers  we  may  call  the  sum  thus  spent  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 
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TXBLE  No.  16. 

Showing  the  number  of  Pupils  supported  by  Massachusetts^  annuaUy 
received  into  the  Asylum  at  Hartfordj  and  also  the  numher  actually  in 
attendance  in  each  and  every  year  from  1819  to  1864. 


TEABS. 

Mo.  of  Paplls  In 
attendance. 

Am't  paid  fyom 
8Ute  Treasury. 

• 

TBABS. 

Mo.  of  Paplls  re- 
celred. 

Mo.  of  Paplls  tn 
attendance. 

1  ^ 

"si 

1819,    . 

19 

19 

» 

1843,  . 

12 

24 

92,967  26 

1820,   . 

3 

20 

» 

1844,  . 

17 

36 

4,072  45 

1821, 

4 

21 

» 

1845,  . 

11 

46 

5,209  22 

1822,   . 

- 

25 

« 

1846,  . 

21 

50 

5,751  22 

1823,   . 

6 

25 

« 

1847,  . 

18 

62 

7,337  56 

1824,   . 

6 

21 

» 

1848,  . 

15 

75 

7,879  68 

1825,   . 

89 

24 

» 

• 

1849,  . 

12 

72 

8,155  08 

1826,   . 

7 

49 

« 

1850,  . 

11 

73 

8,205  58 

1827,   . 

7 

55 

« 

1851,  . 

8 

69 

7,892  05 

1828, 

8 

54 

« 

1852,  . 

19 

74 

9,726  96 

1829,   . 

10 

54 

» 

1853,  . 

8 

68 

7,567  41 

1830, 

8 

51 

« 

1854,  . 

15 

71 

7,309  24 

1831,   . 

7 

37 

$6,745  25 

1855,  . 

15 

77 

7,752  77 

1832,   . 

9 

38 

2,091  68 

1856,  . 

13 

81 

8,909  33 

1833,   . 

11 

38 

4,164  26 

1857,  . 

9 

68 

7,823  81 

1834,   . 

12 

39 

3,877  93 

1858,  . 

18 

78 

7,844  10 

1835,   . 

3 

40 

5,814  17 

1859,  . 

16 

80 

8,244  71 

1836,   . 

12 

40 

1,850  00 

1860,  . 

7 

80 

8,466  01 

1837,   . 

6 

41 

5,781  19 

1861,  . 

14 

79 

8,691  60 

1838, 

8 

42 

4,429  26 

1862,  . 

16 

81 

8,717  92 

1839,   . 

4 

46 

3,286  74 

1863,  . 

10 

86 

9,827  29 

1840,   . 

9 
3 
4 

31 
35 
31 

1,873  06 
3,434  69 
3,127  55 

1864,  . 

■ 

87 

11,446  76 

1841,   . 
1842, 

1261,273  79 

•  PioTioufl  to  18S1  aboat  S46.000.  ^ 

I  will  also  copy  here  the  information  given  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Asylum,  respecting  terms  of  admission,  time  of 
commencing  the  school,  length  of  the  vacation,  etc.    It  may  be 
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well  to  state  that  for  several  years  the  number  of  applicants  for 
support  by  Massachusetts  in  the  asylum  has  been  so  great  that 
months  and  even  years  must  sometimes  pass  before  a  child 
whose  name  has  been  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of  State  can  be 
admitted  to  the  school,  although  the  annual  appropriation  is 
used  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  sometimes  exceeded. 

^1.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and 
washing ;  the  continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners 
and  morals ;  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the 
school-room ;  for  which,  including  Tliilioriy  there  will  be  an  annual 
charge  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

''  2.  In  case  of  sickness  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

^*  8.  No  deduction  of.  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of 
vacation  or  absence,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

^  4.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance,  for 
the  punctual  fulfilment  of  which  a  satisfactory  bond  will  be  required. 

'*5.  Each  person  applying  for  admission  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  twenty-Jive  years;  must  be  of  a  good  natural  intellect; 
capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a  pen  legibly  and  correctly ; 
free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct  and  from  any  contagious  disease. 

''  Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  IVIassachu setts,  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretaries  of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of 
the  proposed  beneficiary,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

^  Applications  as  above  should  be  made  in  Vermont,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  all 
cases,  a  certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Selectmen,  Magistrates,  or 
other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place  to  which  the 
applicant  belongs  should  accompany  the  application. 

^  Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pup^s,  may  address 
their  letters  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  ;  and  on  all  letters  from  him 
respecting  the  pupils,  postage  will  be  charged. 

^  The  time  for  admitting  pupils  is  the  second  Wednesday  of  Septem- 
ber, and  at  no  other  time  in  the  year.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is 
very  important,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  tliat  the  progress  of  a  whole 
class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a  pupil  who  joins  it  after  its 
formation.     Such  a  pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

^  There  is  but  one  Vacation  in  a  year.  It  begins  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  June  and  closes  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  when  it 
is  expected  that  evexy  pupil  will  return  punctually." — From  the  Anniud 
Beporty  1864. 
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16.  J%e  Bye  and  Ear  Infirmary y  Boston. 

Before  any*  society  or  State  in  America  provided  for  the 
education  and  care  of  the  blind,  some  benevolent  persons  in 
Boston  had  opened  rooms  for  the  treatment  of  those  diseases 
which  lead  to  blindness  and  deafness.  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds 
and  Dr.  Jeffries  were  foremost  among  these  philanthropists ;  they 
opened  their  institution  in  1824,  in  a  hired  house,  and  within 
sixteen  months  received  applications  from  886  persons  afBicted 
with  the  diseases  mentioned.  The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  was 
incorporated  in  1827,  and  continued  for  several  years  under 
the  management  of  the  physicians  who  founded  it,  and  who 
provided  for  its  support  by  collecting  subscriptions  among  their 
friends  and  the  general  public.  In  1837,  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  was  made  by  the  State  towards  the  purchase  of  a  house 
in  Oreen  Street,  where  the  patients  continued  to  be  treated 
until  1850,  when  the  building  now  used  in  Charles  Street  was 
completed  and  opened.  The  cost  of  the  building  in  Oreen 
Street  I  nowhere  find  stated  ;  the  cost  of  the  present  building 
in  Charles  Street  was  stated  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
in  1854,  at  $70,000.  At  the  same  time  the  institution  owned 
invested  funds  and  other  property  to  the  value  of  $27,286.  Of 
this  whole  sum  of  $97,286,  $25,000  may  be  considered  the  gift  of 
the  State.  Besides  this  sum,  which  was  appropriated  for  buildings 
in  1837, 1847-48-49-50,  there  was  a  regular  annual  appropria- 
tion for  current  expenses  of  $2,000  from  1838  to  1852,  inclusive ; 
of  $2,500  from  1853  to  1861,  inclusive  ;  and  of  $1,500  a  year 
since  1861  until  the  present  year.  The  whole  amount  given  by 
the  State  since  1887  is  $81,500.  The  appropriation  for  1864  is 
$2,500. 

But  few  patients  reside  in  the  house,  the  majority  coming 
during  certain  hours  in  the  day  to  be  treated.  The  whole 
number  treated  from  1824  to  October  27, 1853,  was  31,150,  or 
an  average  of  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  a  year.  In  1847 
they  had  increased  to  1,587 ;  in  1849  to  over  2,000 ;  in  1853  to 
2,170, — of  whom  1,683  were  treated  for  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  487  for  disease^  of  the  ear.  Only  180,  or  less  than  nine 
per  cent.,  were  house  patients.  Since  1853  the  number  treated 
has  been  about  29,000,  or  2,600  a  year;  for  1864,  3,539. 

No  printed  reports  of  this  institution  are  made,  but  the 
Superintendent,  Dr.   Robert  W.   Hooper  makes  annually  a 
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report  in  writing  to  the  Legislature.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
document,  or  an  abstract  of  it,  be  yearly  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
series  of  public  documents. 

The  funds  and  real  estate  belonging  to  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  now  amount  to  $  in  value.  The  yearly  expenses 
are  paid  in  part  by  the  income  of  funds,  in  part  by  the  State 
appropriation,  and  in  part  by  private  subscription. 

For  the  year  ending  November  1,  1864,  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  have  been  as  follows : 

Received  from  the  State  Treasury,        .        .        .  $2,500  00 

from  dividends  and  donations,         .        .  8,902  25 

from  Board  of  Patients, .        •        .        .  818  75 

from  a  legacy, 868  88 

Total, $7,584  88 

Expended  for  ordinary  purposes,  ....    $8,627  46 
for  repairs, 3,401  10 

Total, $12,028  56 

13.     The  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

Massachusetts  has  the  honor  of  first  establishing,  on  this  side 
the  ocean,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind ;  for 
tliough  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  schools,  for  the  same 
purpose,  opened  the  same  year  (1833)  with  our  own,  they  were 
not  begun  so  early.  No  less  than  thirty  of  these  institutions 
existed  at  the  time  in  Europe,  many  of  which  were  visited  by 
Dr.  Howe  before  he  took  charge  of  the  institution  in  Boston, 
over  which  ho  still  presides.  I  am  about  to  describe  this  as  a 
State  institution,  and  so  it  has  in  effect  become ;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  private  citizen,  then  young  and  compar- 
atively unknown,  was  the  real  founder,  as  he  has  been  the 
efficient  upholder  of  an  establishment  which  has  conferred  so 
many  benefits  on  the  world.  His  labors /ire  too  well  known, 
wherever  heroism  and  philanthrophy  are  held  in  honor,  for  me 
to  celebrate  them ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  recording  this 
tribute  to  his  noble  achievements.  In  him  we  have  beheld  a 
xhirst  for  beneficence  as  insatiable  as  the  ambition  of  conquer- 
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ors  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  our  many  charitable  endow- 
ments with  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Howe  is  not  in  some  way 
connected. 

Neither  ought  we,  nor  are  we  likely  to  forget  that  the  name 
of  Colonel  Perkins  is,  also,  most  honorably  connected  with  this 
institution,  of  which,  next  to  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  the 
most  liberal  benefactor. 

The  New  England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
was  incorporated  by  Act  of  the  General  Court,  approved  March 
29,  1829.  By  the  original  Act,  the  property  and  authority 
of  the  institution  were  vested  in  certain  individuals  composing 
the  corporation,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  all  those  who 
contributed  $25.  The  State  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  send 
pupils  to  the  institution,  and  was  to  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  their  education  at  the  same  rate  as  individuals. 

It  was  further  enacted,  according  to  a  form  then  in  use, 
"  that  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  president  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  Chaplains  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  time  being,  be, 
and  hereby  are,  made  and  constituted  a  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  said  asylum,  with  authority  to  visit  the  same  semi-annually 
and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  think  proper,  in  order  to 
inspect  the  establishment  and  to  examine  tlie  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  said  corporation,  and  generally  to  see 
that  the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  twelve  persons,  of  whom 
eight  are  chosen  annually  by  the  corporation,  and  four  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  to  represent  the  State.  To  this  Board  the 
whole  management  of  the  institution  for  the  year  is  intrusted. 

When  the  Act  of  incorporation  was  passed,  there  had  been 
nothing  done  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  in  this  country. 
The  whole  subject  was  so  new  and  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  the 
requisite  information,  that  it  was  more  than  three  years  before 
a  school  could  be  put  in  operation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Trustees  had  sent  to  Europe,  as  their 
agent,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  who  had  lately  returned  from  his  six 
years  residence  in  Greece,  where  his  career  had  been  no  less 
useful  than  brilliant. 

He  visited  the  principal  institutions  for  the  blind  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and,  returning  in  1832,  brought 
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with  bim  two  blind  teacbers,  a  Mr.  Trencber,  from  tbe  Paris 
Institute,  and  a  mecbanic  from  Edinburgh,  to  teacb  dififerent 
kinds  of  work.  The  school  was  opened  bj  him  in  July,  with 
six  pupils,  varying  in  age  from  six  to  twenty  years. 

In  their  first  annual  report  (1834)  the  Trustees  say : 

''When,  a  twelyemonth  ago,  we  undertook,  at  your  direction,  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  it  was  unknown  to  the  public ;  a  doubtful 
experiment  on  the  feasibility  of  educating  six  poor  blind  children,  was 
in  operation.  The  appropriation  by  the  State  was  insufficient  for  their 
support ;  the  subscriptions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  within  one  month 
after  our  appointment,  we  found  the  institution  to  be  absolutely  in  debt. 

^  In  July,  1832,  the  gentleman  employed  by  us  to  procure  the  necessary 
information,  apparatus  and  teachers  in  Europe,  returned,  and  we  deter- 
mined to  make  a  thorough  trial  of  tbe  feasibility  of  educating  the  blind, 
although  we  should  be  obliged  to  expend -the  last  dollar  in  the  treasury  ; 
for  we  were  confident  that  if  we  succeeded  we  might  rely  fully  upon  a 
generous  public  for  the  means  of  establishing  a  suitable  institution. 
Accordingly,  we  took  at  random  six  blind  children  from  indigent  families, 
and,  after  having  kept  them  under  instruction  six  months,  made  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  acquirements  before  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  The 
result  was  so  satisfactory — it  proved  so  incontestibly  the  capacity  of  the 
blind  for  instruction — that  the  Legislature  made,  at  once,  an  appropriation 
of  $6,000  per  annumy  to  the  institution,  on  condition  that  it  should  educate, 
free  of  cost,  twenty  poor  blind  persons  from  the  State  of  l^Iassachusetts.** 

In  1880,  the  Legislature  had  voted  to  the  Blind  Asylum  the 
unexpended  balance,  which  might  remain  from  time  to  time, 
of  tbe  appropriation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 

Exhibitions  were  made  before  the  public,  and  much  interest 
excited,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  a  suitable  establishment 
began  to  be  felt.  At  this  time,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Boston,  proposed  to  give  his  dwelling-house  in 
Pearl  Street  as  a  permanent  residence  for  the  blind,  provided 
a  fund  sufficient  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  institution  could 
be  raised.  Within  one  month  upwards  of  $50,000  was  raised 
and  placed  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  institution. 

An  exhibition  was  made  before  the  Legislature  of  Connect- 
icut, and  that  State  voted  an  appropriation  of  11,000  per  annum, 
for  twelve  years,  for  tbe  support  of  as  many  children  as  could 
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be  educated  for  that  sum.  New  Hampshire  voted  9500 ;  Ver- 
mont gave  91,200,  for  ten  years. 

In  September,  1883,  the  Trustees  took  possession  of  their 
new  premises,  and  advertised  themselves  as  ready  to  receive 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
tliere  had  been  received  thirty-eight  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-four 
then  remained ;  twenty-four  from  Massachusetts,  seven  from 
the  rest  of  New  England,  and  three  from  other  States. 

Originally,  the  course  of  instruction  was  designed  to  cover 
from  five  to  seven  years.  The  common  English  branches  were 
to  be  taught,  some  of  the  higher  branches  being  added  for  more 
advanced  pupils ;  physical  training  was  carefully  attended  to, 
and  music  was  made  a  special  study.  The  general  division  of 
the  day  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  much  the  same 
as  at  present, — four  hours  for  study,  four  for  music,  four  for 
recreation,  four  for  mechanical  employment  of  some  kind,  and 
eight  hours  for  sleep. 

The  limitation  of  age  was,  at  first,  from  six  to  twenty ;  but 
it  proved  inexpedient  to  admit  adult  pupils,  and,  in  1838,  a 
by-law  was  made  that  no  blind  person  should  be  admitted  as  a 
pupil  over  fifteen  years  old,  without  an  express  vote  of  the 
Trustees,  after  inquiry  into  the  case. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  colored  pupils  was  early 
brought  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  reported  at  the  next  monthly  meeting,  October  3, 1838, 
*^  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  institution  to  receive  colored 
pupils,"  and  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  first 
colored  pupil  was  admitted  in  1836,  and  remained  four  years. 
The  whole  number  of  colored  inmates  up  to  September  30,1864, 
has  been . 

About  1843,  the  legislative  committee  on  education  consulted 
with  the  Trustees  about  admitting  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  their 
school.  Two  deaf  and  dumb  children,  too  young  to  enter  at 
Hartford,  had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Howe ;  they  had  been  taught 
the  finger  language,  and  it  was  found  that  they  could  talk  more 
rapidly  and  express  themselves  more  precisely,  than  by  their 
natural  language.  After  deliberation  the  Trustees  replied, 
that,  if  the  Legislature  would  authorize  it,  such  deaf  mutes  as 
were  too  young  to  be  admitted  at  Hartford,  should  be  received 
into  their  institution,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  blind. 
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The  question  was  discussed  iu  committee, — a  deputation 
from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  protesting  against  the  change 
— and  .the  result  was  that  the  rules  of  tliat  Asylum  were  so 
altered  as  to  admit  our  State  pupils  at  an  earlier  age. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  the  sum  received  by  the  Blind 
Asylum  from  the  State  was  diminished ;  for  by  the  law  of  1880 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  $6,000  annual  appropriation  for 
the  Hartford  Asylum  was  paid  to  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  seldom 
more  than  half  the  sum  was  usually  expended.  But  by  reduc- 
ing the  age  for  admission  there,  the  number  sent  was  very 
considerably  increased. 

In  1847  the  State  increased  its  annual  appropriation  to 
$9,000,  on  condition  that  forty  State  pupils  should  be  educated 
at  the  institution  in  South  Boston. 

In  1848  the  Legislature  granted  a  sum  annually,  for  three 
years,  to  establish  an  experimental  school  for  idiots,  provided 
any  charitable  State  institution  would  take  charge  of  it.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Blind  Asylum  allowed  a  part  of  their  establish- 
ment to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  Dr.  Howe,  with  whom 
the  movement  had  begun,  took  charge  of  it.  This  school  was 
afterwards  removed  to  another  house,  and  is  now  tlie  Massachu- 
setts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons. 

In  1855  the  State  increased  its  yearly  appropriation  from 
$9,000  to  $12,000,  and  for  the  last  three  years,  1861-62-63, 
it  has  granted  annually,  for  current  expenses,  an  additional 
$3,000,  provided  all  such  persons  as  the  Governor  may  desig- 
nate, shall  be  received  and  educated. 

The  Trustees  issued  an  ^^Address  to  the  Public,"  in  1831, 
and  another  in  1833 ;  since  then  they  have  regularly  printed  an 
annual  report,  to  which  has  usually  been  added  a  report  from 
the  Director.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Trustees,  a  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  in  1840,  requiring  an  annual 
report  to  the  Legislature,  embracing  an  abstract  of  the  Treas- 
urer's Report,  etc.  This  resolution  passed  the  Senate  but  was 
lost  in  the  House.  Their  reports  were  first  required  to  be  made 
to  the  Legislature  in  1857. 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  reports  what  the  average  age 
of  the  pupils  has  been ;  later  it  seems  to  have  been  something 
lower  tlian  at  first,  but  probably  has  never  been  so  low  as  four- 
teen.     Nor  are  there  any  data  for  estimating  the  average 
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ability  of  tlie  pupils,  if,  indeed,  it  be  possible  to  express  sucli 
an  estimate. 

According  to  Dr.  Howe,  the  blind,  as  a  class,  are  inferior  in. 
physical  and  mental  ability  to  seeing  persons.  By  comparing 
tbe  mortality  among  617  blind  persons  and  among  1,380  young 
men  in  college,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  be  found  that  tbe 
difference  against  the  blind  was  as  98  to  44;  tliat  is,  tbe 
chance  of  life  among  the  blind  is  only  only  one-half  wliat  it  is 
among  the  seeing,  if  these  statistics  are  accepted  as  true. 

The  following  table  of  vital  statistics,  tliough  not  computed 
for  this  Institution  alone,  may  here  be  given : 


Tablb  No.  17. 
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The  Workshop. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  kept  up,  in  connection  with  the 
school  for  the  blind,  shops  of  yarious  kinds,  in  which  the  labor 
of  the  adult  blind  could  be  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  their  support.  The  problem  has  been  how  to 
make  these  shops  self-supporting ;  and  this  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished.  A  brief  review  of  what  has  been 
done  at  South  Boston  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  School  it  was  decided  that  the 
pupils  should  spend  a  part  of  each  d^  in  some  kind  of  manual 
labor.  The  trades  taught  were  of  the  simplest  kinds  :  weaying 
mats,  rugs  and  carpets,  and  making  mattresses  and  cushions  in 
the  boys'  department, — sewing,  netting,  braiding,  etc.,  in  the 
girls'  school. 

In  reporting  his  visits  to  European  asylums.  Dr.  Howe  says : 

"  One  great  fault  in  the  systems  generally  followed  in  Europe,  is  the 
attempt  to  counterbalance  the  natural  infirmity  of  the  pupil  by  his 
ingenuity,  his  patience,  and  the  excessive  nicety  of  his  remaining  senses, 
and  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  seeing  persons,  in  spite  of  the 
advantage  they  have  over  him.  Now  this  ought  not  to  be  the  leading 
principle ;  on  the  contrary,  taking  it  for  granted  that  seeing  persons  must 
ever  have  an  immense  advantage  over  the  blind  in  all  handicraft  work 
whatsoever,  we  should  seek  out  for  him  such  employment  as  least 
requires  the  use  of  the  eyes." 

In  furtherance  of  this  idea,  a  separate  workshop  for  those  who 
had  finished  the  junior  course  and  had  learned  to  work,  but 
who  could  not  find  employment,  or  carry  on  business  alone, 
was  opened  in  1840.  Five  men  and  four  women  were  employed 
there  most  of  that  year,  and  there  were  occasional  workers 
besides.  They  were  allowed  what  they  could  earn  above  their 
board,  and  the  cash  paid  out  during  the  year  to  blind  persons 
as  wages,  reached  the  sum  of  $600. 

These  work-people  being  mostly  adults,  had  no  connection 
with  the  School ;  they  had  a  separate  table  and  separate  apart- 
ments, and  were  not  subject  to  all  the  minor  rules  of  the 
establishment. 
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This  department  was  open  to  all  adult  blind  persons  (not 
over  50  years  old,)  of  good  moral  character.  From  Massachu- 
setts they  were  admitted  free,  from  the  other  New  England 
States,  by  warrants  from  their  respective  Governors,  or  on 
security  given  by  their  friends  for  the  payment  of  $100  the  first 
year,  and  of  $50  the  second  year. 

After  the  first  year  an  account  current  was  opened  with  each 
person ;  he  was  charged  with  the  actual  cost  of  his  board,  and 
credited  with  the  amount  paid  for  him  by  the  State  or  his 
friends,  and  with  all  that  he  earned  above  the  cost  of  the  stock 
he  used.  By  the  third  year  it  could  be  decided  whether  his 
earnings  were  likely  to  be  more  than  the  cost  of  his  board.  In 
that  case  he  could  remain  if  he  chose ;  but  those  wlio  proved 
unable  to  earn  their  own  living  were  not  allowed  to  stay. 

In  1843  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between 
scholars  and  workmen  ;  a  separate  account  was  opened  with  the 
shop,  and  a  fund  appropriated  for  it.  The  Institution  furnished 
tlie  stock  and  tools,  and  appointed  a  master-workman  or  over- 
seer. Each  was  to  work  by  the  piece  and  to  be  paid  monthly 
in  cash.  The  manufactured  articles  were  sent  to  the  shop  in 
Washington  Street  for  sale ;  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  shop, 
the  stock  and  raw  materials  purchased,  the  rent,  the  salaries  as 
well  as  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  were  usually  defrayed  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales. 

In  his  report  of  January,  1848,  the  Superintendent  says : — 

*^  If  you  consider  the  balance  sheet  in  a  merely  commercial  way  it 
shows  that  the  shop  has  cost  the  Institution  $309.49 ;  but  if  you  look 
upon  it  in  another  light,  it  shows  that  the  shop  has  enabled  the  Institu- 
tion to  give  employment,  courage  and  hope  to  twenty-eight  blind  persons, 
and  to  pay  them  nearly  $2,000  in  wages,  or  upon  an  average  $84.28  each 
for  their  year's  work,  at  a  cost  of  only  $300.  The  experiment  of  this 
department  has  now  continued  five  years,  and  every  year  its  final  success 
seems  more  and  more  certain.  A  few  of  the  workmen  have  gained 
what  I  earnestly  desire  may  be  the  lot  of  all  of  them,  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence arising  from  consciousness  of  ability  to  support  themselves. 
It  is  not  darkness  alone,  or  even  principally,  which  makes  the  pathway 
of  life  dreary  to  the  blind  man,  but  a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  fear  of 
dependence." 
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Ill  this  and  succeeding  reports  he  urged  the  need  of  a  work- 
shop as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Institution,  and  discussed  at 
length  the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  established. 

"  I  would  propose  that  a  large  and  commodious  workshop  be  baih, 
the  cost  of  which  would  be  $10,000  besides  the  land,  which  would  be 
given  by  the  Instilution.  The  cost  of  the  building,  it  appears  to  me, 
should  be  paid  bj  the  State,  since  all  parts  of  the  State  will  be  benefited 
by  this  provision  for  a  class  of  persons,  many  of  whom  would  otherwise 
come  upon  the  public  for  a  support. 

^  There  should  be  besides  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  will  be  enough 
to  pay  the  interest  of  a  salesroom  in  the  city,  the  salaries  of  a  salesman, 
clerk,  and  overseer  of  work.  All  the  rest  of  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  should  be  charged  to  the  workmen,  and  the  profits  should 
be  divided  among  them  in  fair  proportion. 

**  Aid  should  be  given  them  in  this  way  rather  than  in  shape  of  board 
and  lodging,  which  seems  to  renew,  with  every  meal,  a  sense  of  its 
source  and  of  their  obligation.  In  the  way  thus  pointed  out,  and  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  $3,000,  from  one  hundred  to  hundred  and  ^(ij 
blind  persons  mi^ht  be  kept  industriously  at  work,  and  enabled  to  earn 
wholly,  or  in  great  part,  their  own  livelihood." 

In  1849  the  Legislature  gave  $5,000  towards  the  building  of 
such  a  workshop ;  $5,000  more  was  given  by  the  Institution. 
In  the  following  year  the  new  building  \uas  completed  and 
occupied.  It  was  planned  and  built  expressly  to  accommodate 
persons  who  work  without  sight,  and  was  provided  with  all 
necessary  tools  and  apparatus.  It  was  spacious  and  well 
ventilated,  and  proved,  upon  trial,  to  be  convenient  and  adapted 
to  its  purpose.  None  of  the  workmen  were  to  board  at  the 
Institution.  Most  of  the  women  had  their  work  sent  to  them  at 
their  boarding  places.  Some  blind  persons  living  in  the  country 
were  also  furnished  with  work  from  the  shop. 

In  1857  the  Superintendent  says : — 

'*  Taking  one  year  with  another,  for  the  last  seven  years,  it  has  cost 
the  Institution  to  support  tlie  work  department,  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  building,  and  on  the  capital  originally  advanced 
for  purchase  of  machinery  and  stock.  There  is  no  yearly  charge  or 
allowance  from  the  general  treasury,  except  $400  for  the  salary  of  a 
book-keeper." 
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And  in  1859,— 

^  Every  yearns  experience  has  enabled  us  to  lessen  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing on  the  establishment,  while  it  has  given  the  workmen  greater  skill. 
If  this  continues  a  little  longer,  the  shop  will  be  able  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  in  its  stock,  and  become  entirely  self-supporting, 
except  for  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  building." 

I  insert  ftbe  following  table  to  show  the  accounts  of  each 
year.  The  blank  columns  indicate  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  from  the  officers  of  the  institution  the  figures 
necessary  to  complete  the  table.  For  the  same  reason  I  am 
compelled  to  transfer  to  the  Appendix  some  tables  showing  the 
cost  of  the  Asylum  in  each  year.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Asylum,  though  full  of  interesting  particulars,  do  not  give 
the  financial  results  in  a  very  clear  manner,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  these  reports.  A  list  of  the 
Trustees  and  of  the  other  officers  and  employees  of  the  institu- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  also.  In  my  next  annual 
report  I  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  the  unavoidable  deficiencies 
of  this,  which  has  been  prepared  under  some  disadvantages, 
though  with  the  generous  aid  of  many  persons  who  have  been 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  public  information. 
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Printing, 

Some  account  of  the  printing  for  the  blind  at  this  Institution 
sliould  be  given,  to  show  what  difficulties  have  been  overcome 
and  what  successes  gained,  mainly  through  the  genius  and 
energy  of  Dr.  Howe. 

Printing  in  raised  letters  was  invented  in  France  about  1784, 
but  practically  it  had  been  of  little  advantage,  and  few  books 
had  been  published.  They  were  too  cumbrous  and  costly. 
For  instance,  a  book  of  the  size  of  the  New  Testament  printed 
in  the  French  mode,  would  make  nine  large  folios.  All  that 
had  been  printed  in  France  was  about  equal  to  one  ordinary 
volume  in  common  printing  ;  all  the  other  continental  countries 
of  Europe  liad  printed  nearly  as  much. 

In  Scotland,  in  1828,  some  improvements  were  made  in 
printing,  and  a  few  books  published.  These  also  were  costly 
and  bulky,  though  less  so  tlian  the  French.  The  price  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  was  a  pound  sterling. 

In  1833,  its  first  year,  there  were  but  three  books  in  the  school 
of  Dr.  Howe.  These  were  a  book  of  Extracts  from  English  Au- 
thors, the  Gospel  of  St.  John, — from  the  Edinburgh  press, — ^and 
one  other  small  volume.  These  were  all  the  reading  books  for  the 
blind  in  English.  There  was  also  a  collection  of  mathematical 
diagrams. 

In  the  words  of  the  Superintendent, — 

'^The  subject  was  next  taken  up  at  this  Institution,  and  it  is  due  to 
historical  truth  to  say  that  the  only  real  and  substantial  improvement 
upon  Haiiy's  method  was  first  made  here,  and  our  books  first  showed  by 
extensive  use,  that  they  could  be  compressed  into  a  comparatively  com- 
pact and  cheap  form.  The  improvement  was  simply  to  cut  off  all  the 
Jlourishes  about  the  letters  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  minimum  size  and 
minimum  elevation  that  could  be  distinguished  by  tlie  generality  of  the 
blind.  (A  thin  paper  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose  was  used.) 
The  reduction  was  so  great,  that  the  New  Testament,  which  by  the  old 
mode  would  have  filled  nine  volumes,  was  printed  in  two  volumes,  and 
cost  in  sheets  about  $2. 

<'  That  form  of  character  has  never  been  changed  here  ;  all  our  books 
have  been  printed  in  it  *  *  *  It  is  certain  that  no  substantial 
improvement  has  since  been  made  upon  this  method.  *  *  *  It 
is  equally  certain  that  no  material  diminution  can  be  made  in  the  size  of 
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the  types,  except  by  adopting  a  purely  arbitrary  character,  and  abandon- 
ing the  common  alphabet" 

The  want  of  books  in  raised  letters  was  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  easy  and  cheap  instruction  of  tlie  blind,  and  Dr.  Howe  at 
once  set  to  work  to  remove  it.  By  his  own  exertions  he  raised 
money  for  erecting  a  printing-press,  invented  and  constructed 
for  the  purpose ;  raised  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  print- 
ing office,  and  compiled  text-books  to  meet  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  school.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  among  the  books 
first  printed. 

In  1836  a  complete  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  two 
volumes  was  printed;  in  1837,  Lardner's  History,  in  three 
volumes,  and  the  Psalms.  The  cost  of  this  edition  of  the 
Psalms — $750 — ^was  paid  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  In  1840,  thirty  volumes  had  been  printed,  more  than 
half  being  text-books  of  some  kind.  In  1842  a  stereotyped 
edition  of  tlie  Old  Testament  was  issued;  it  was  in  eight 
volumes  and  cost  twenty  dollars.  Previous  to  this  the  New 
Testament  and  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
stereotyped. 

The  Trustees  say,  in  1845 :  ^^  It  has  never  been  thought  expe- 
dient to  appropriate  any  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  support 
of  the  Institution  to  printing  books ;  all  that  has  been  done  has 
been  through  the  liberality  of  a  few  gentlemen,  to  whom  the 
blind  must  be  under  great  obligation." 

In  this  same  year,  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy,  Smellie's 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  and  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Cyclopsedia,  compiled  by  Dr.  Howe,  were  printed.  Besides 
these  there  were  printed  the  ^'  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  and 
the  ^^  Guide  to  Devotion."  In  1855  the  Cyclopaedia  had  reached 
its  eighth  volume,  and  Milton's  Poems  in  two  volumes  had  been 
printed.  Diderot's  Essay  and  Paley's  Evidences  were  afterwards 
printed. 

11 
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List  of  Booh  printed  at  the  Mind  Asylum  to  the  Tear  1864. 


Tola. 


Lardner's  Uniyersal  History, 
Howe's  Geography,    . 

'*      Atlas  of  the  Islands, 
English  Eeader,  Ist  Fart,    . 

2d     «       . 


«( 


i( 


The  Harvey  Boys, 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 

Baxter's  Call,     . 

English  Grammar, 

Life  of  Melancthon,    . 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Book  of  Diagrams, 

Yiri  BomsB, 

Pierce's  Geometry,  with  Dia- 
grams,    •        .        •        . 

Political  Class  Book,  . 

First  Tables  of  Logarithms, 

Second  Tables  of  Logarithms, 

Principles  of  Arithmetic,    . 

Astronomical  Dictionary,    . 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History, 

Rudiments  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy,         


CyclopsDdia, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Guide  to  Devotion, 

New  Testament,  (small,) 

(large,) 

Old  Testament,  . 

Book  of  Psalms, . 
"      Proverbs, 

Psalms  in  Verse, 

Psalms  and  Hymns, 

The  Dairyman's  Daughter, . 

The  Spelling  Book,    . 

The  Sixpenny  Glass  of  Wine, 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  Manual- 
First  Book, 
Second  Part,  . 
Third  Part, 

Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Blind 

Milton's  Poetical  Works, 

Diderof  s  Essay, . 

Paley's  Evidences, 


You. 
8 


Total, 


61 


Laura  Bridgnum. 

• 

Any  account  of  the  Blind  Asylum  would  be  incomplete 
which  did  not  refer  to  the  interesting  case  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
This  poor  child,  whom  it  had  pleased  God  to  deprive  of  those 
senses  and  powers  by  which  we  communicate  our  thoughts  to 
others,  and  who  seemed  condemned  to  perpetual  isolation  from 
her  kind,  has  been,  by  the  genius  and  patience  of  her  teachers, 
restored  to  the  natural  relations  of  social  communion,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible.  There  are  few  such  examples  on  record,  and 
the  memory  of  them  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  away,  for 
they  set  in  a  new  and  stronger  light  the  capacities  of  the  bumah 
mind  and  the  resources  of  a  philanthropic  heart. 

Of  the  four  blind  mutes,  Laura  Bridgman,  Lucy  Beed,  Oliver 
Caswell  and  Julia  Brace,  who  have  been  inmates  of  this  asylum, 
the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  best  known.  She  was  bom  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1829.    At  two  years  old  scarlet  fever  quite 
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destroyed  her  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  left  her  but  little 
sense  of  smell  and  taste.  At  four  years  she  recovered  her 
health  and  began  to  go  about  the  house,  and  to  learn  such 
qualities  of  things  as  could  be  perceived  by  touch  alone ;  follow- 
ing her  mother,  and  by  feeling  her  arms,  imitating  her  motions. 
She  learned  to  sew  a  little,  and  to  knit.  She  knew  the  different 
members  of  her  family,  was  fond  of  them,  and  had  a  gesture  to 
designate  each.  By  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Howe  her  parents  sent 
her  to  the  Institution  in  October,  1837,  when  she  was  almost 
eight  years  old.  She  is  described  at  that  time  as  having  *^  a 
well  formed  figure,  a  strongly  marked,  nervous-sanguine 
temperament,  a  large  and  beautifully  shaped  head,  and  the 
whole  system  in  healthy  action." 

For  a  while  she  was  much  bewildered.  After  waiting  until 
she  became  acquainted  with  things  and  people  about  her,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  teach  her. 

"  Tliere  was  one  of  two  ways  to  be  adopted,"  says  Dr.  Howe, 
'^  either  to  go  on  and  build  up  a  language  of  signs  on  the  basis 
of  the  natural  language  which  she  had  already  herself  com- 
menced, or  to  teach  her  the  purely  arbitrary  language  in 
common  use ;  that  is,  to  give  her  a  sign  for  every  individual 
thing,  or  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  letters,  by  the  combination 
of  which  she  might  express  her  idea  of  the  existence,  and  the 
mode  and  condition  of  existence  of  anything.  The  former 
would  have  been  easy  but  very  ineffectual ;  the  latter  seemed 
very  difficult,  but  if  accomplished,  very  effectual.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  try  the  latter." 

Common  articles,  such  as  a  book  or  key,  having  their  names 
printed  in  raised  letters,  fastened  to  them,  were  first  given  to 
her.  These  she  felt  carefully,  and  after  a  time  came  to  associ- 
ate in  her  mind  the  name  and  the  thing.  Then  detached  labels 
having  the  same  names  were  given  her,  and  she  soon  perceived 
their  similarity  to  the  first,  and  learned  to  place  the  name  upon 
the  article  to  which  it  belonged.  Then  single  letters  were 
given  her,  and  she  learned  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  spell  the 
names.  *^  Hitherto  the  process  had  been  mechanical,"  (I 
again  quote  Dr.  Howe,)  ^'  but  now  her  intellect  began  to  work 
— she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way  by  which  she  could  herself 
make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her  own  mind  and  show 
it  to  another  mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted  up  with 
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a  human  expression.    *    »    I  saw  that  the  great  obstacle  was 
overcome." 

Metal  types  were  next  furnished  her,  and  when  she  had 
learned  to  use  them  she  began  to  be  instructed  in  the  finger 
alphabet.  This  she  learned  easily  and  quickly,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  could  herself  spell  out  sentences  rapidly,  as  well  as 
understand  others. 

But  her  development  was  very  slow  as  compared  with  ordi- 
nary blind  children ;  when  she  had  been  two  years  at  the 
Institution  she  knew  about  as  much  of  language  as  a  child  of 
three  years  old.  She  had  a  teacher  who  was  entirely  devoted 
to  her,  and  every  aid  which  those  in  charge  of  her  knew  how 
to  give. 

In  1857,  when  she  had  been  twenty  years  under  his  charge,  her 
benefactor  wrote  an  account  of  her  progress  and  mental  condition 
whicli  was  printed  in  one  of  the  periodicals  of  New  England, 
and  extensively  read,  as  the  annual  reports  had  been,  in  which 
her  case  was  from  year  to  year  described.  The  slow  steps 
which  she  was  compelled  to  take  in  her  progress  toward  knowl- 
edge were  watched  with  deep  interest  throughout  the  State, 
the  country,  and  in  foreign  lands.  Strangers  visiting  America 
were  curious  to  sec  the  results  of  this  new  art,  by  which  a  soul 
had  been  awakened  where  it  might  almost  have  been  doubted 
to  exist.  What  had  been  the  generous  striving  of  a  lover  of 
his  race  to  assist  one  of  its  most  unfortunate  children,  became 
the  occasion  of  fame  to  himself  and  to  his  countrymen. 

I  need  not  follow  more  closely  the  process  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  education  in  the  various  departments  of  human  culture. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  her  moral  and  aifectional,  and 
religious  training  did  no  less  credit  to  her  teachers  than  the 
remarkable  method  by  which  she  was  first  put  in  communica- 
tion with  those  about  her.  She  is  now  a  mature  woman,  no 
longer  living  wholly  at  the  asylum,  but  coming  and  going  at 
her  pleasure. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  other 
blind  mutes  who  have  been  instructed  at  this  asylum,  since  their 
cases,  though  full  of  interest,  do  not  difier  in  any  material 
respect  from  that  just  mentioned,  except  that  the  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted  were  less  formidable. 
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27ie  Cost  of  the  Asylum. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  so  fully  as  I  can  in  some  other 
cases,  the  details  of  the  cost  of  this  institution.  The  cost  of 
the  buildings  and  land  cannot  well  be  made  out  separately 
from  the  other  items  of  expense,  nor  can  I  classify  the  expendi- 
tures under  the  different  heads  of  Provisions,  Clothing,  Fuel, 
Salaries,  etc.,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  since  the  beginning  cannot  exactly  be  determined, 
except  by  an  examination  of  the  registers,  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make.  The  tables  in  the  Appendix  give  such 
particulars  as  could  be  readily  obtained.  The  financial  results 
of  the  workshop  have  already  been  exhibited. 

[  D.]    INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  INSANE  AND  IDIOTIC. 

12.   The  McLean  Asylum. 

This  oldest  of  our  public  establishments  for  the  insane  was 
opened  in  October,  1818,  as  one  of  the  two  departments  of  the 
Massachusetts  Oeueral  Hospital,  and  still  continues  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  board  of  Tnistees.  Being  partly  endowed 
by  the  State,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  at  first  a  close  connec- 
tion between  it  and  the  State  authorities,  who  frequently  visited 
it.  But  after  the  opening  of  the  State  hospital  at  Worcester, 
the  relation  of  the  McLean  Asylum  to  the  Commonwealth, 
though  nominally  the  same,  became  actually  more  distant ;  and 
for  the  last  six  years,  according  to  the  Superintendent,  it  has 
been  visited  only  once  by  the  Governor,  who  has  left  the  inspec- 
tion of  it  wholly  to  the  four  State  Trustees.  Nor  has  it  been 
visited,  as  yet,  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Common  report,  and  the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen 
who  manage  its  affairs,  give  assurance  that  it  is  well  conducted. 
A  report  of  its  condition  and  operations  is  annually  printed, 
from  which,  and  from  correspondence  witll  Dr.  Tyler,  the 
Superintendent,  I  have  learned  the  following  facts,  and  obtained 
the  table  appended. 

There  were  formerly  persons  in  this  asylum  supported  by  the 
State  and  by  towns,  but  there  are  none  such  at  present.  This 
is  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  high  price  of  board  there, 
which  is  considerably  above  the  price  of  the  State  hospitals. 
This  price,  however,  is  abated  in  many  cases,  and  sometimes 
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wholly  remitted,  a  certain  number  being  supported  from  the 
funds  of  the  corporation.  On  the  18th  of  January  last  about 
thirty  persons,  or  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  all  the  patients,  were 
aided  or  supported  by  the  corporation. 

The  whole  number  admitted  from  1818  to  1864,  (January 
1st,)  was  4,990,  of  whom  2,684  were  males,  and  2,806  females. 
Only  two  colored  persons  have  ever  been  treated  here.  The 
proportion  of  foreigners  and  native  born  has  never  been  com- 
puted, for  the  whole  period.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1868, 
out  of  202  patients  in  tlie  asylum,  149  were  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, 40  in  other  States,  and  13  in  other  countries.  So  small  a 
percentage  of  foreigners  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  our  State 
hospitals.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1864,  the  whole  number 
of  patients  was  198 ;  of  whom  Dr.  Tyler  reckoned  88  to  be 
curable,  and  110  to  be  incurable.  For  the  last  twenty-seven 
years  the  average  number  of  patients  has  been  166.5 ;  before 
that  time  probably  not  half  as  great.  The  average  weekly  cost 
of  each  patient  in  1863  was  $6.98  ;  the  average  number  being 
191,  and  the  total  expenses  $69,300.63. 

The  requirements  now  made  by  law  for  the  admission  of  a 
patient  to  the  McLean  Asylum,  are  as  follows  :     (1.)  The  cer- 
tificate of  two  respectable  physicians,— one  of  whom  shall  be 
the  family  physician  if  practicable, — that  after  due  inquiry  and 
personal  examination  of  the  patient,  made  witliin  one  week 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  certificate,  they  believe  the  person  to  be 
insane  and  a  proper  subject  for  remedial  treatment  in  the 
McLean  Asylum.     (2.)  A  request  that  the  patient  be  admitted, 
signed  by  the  nearest  relative  or  friend,  or  by  the  guardian. 
(3.)  An  obligation  to  pay  expenses  for  board  and  all  things 
necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  patient,  to  be  signed 
by  two  persons,  who,  if  not  known  by  the  trustees  must  be  cer- 
tified to.     (4.)  A  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  applicant,  concerning  the  age,  birth-place, 
occupation,    civil    condition,  habits,  and    settlement  of  the 
patient,  and  also  the  origin,  duration,  and  character  of  his 
malady,  and  whetlier  he  has  previously  been  an  inmate  of  an 
asylum.     (5.)  An  order  from  the  trustees  to  the  Superinten- 
dent to  receive  the  patient  if  brought  within  two  weeks  of  its 
date. 
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The  patients  thus  admitted  are  visited  every  week  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  trustees,  who  make  it  their  duty  to  see  every 
patient,  and  check  every  name,  and  hear  anything  which  any 
patient  may  desire  to  say  to  them,  either  by  themselves  or  in 
the  presence  of  others,  and  consider  any  appeal  he  may  have  to 
make.  Dr.  Tyler,  from  whose  last  report  I  obtain  these  partic- 
ulars, declares  that  the  weekly  visit  is  never  omitted. 

Table  No.  21.* 

Showing  the  Admisiions,  Discharges^  and  Resuhs  at  the  McLean  Asylum, 

from  its  opening  October  6,  1818. 


TEAB^. 

Admitted. 

1 

i 

1 

so 

1 

1 

1* 

Arerage    Ko. 
of  Patients. 

1818-19,  . 

58 

35 

58 

5 

19 

11 

23 

_ 

1820, 

44 

40 

67 

1 

28 

11 

27 

- 

1821, 

47 

46 

74 

3 

33 

10 

28 

- 

1822, 

64 

50 

92 

5 

31 

14 

42 

- 

1823, 

73 

61 

115 

2 

39 

20 

54 

- 

1824, 

53 

56 

107 

5 

28 

23 

51 

- 

1825, 

59 

56 

110 

8 

27 

21 

54 

- 

1826, 

47 

46 

101 

5 

21 

20 

55 

- 

1827, 

58 

56 

113 

6 

17 

34 

57 

- 

1828, 

77 

65 

134 

5 

37 

23 

69 

- 

1829, 

73 

77 

142 

9 

42 

26 

65 

- 

1880, 

82 

78 

147 

10 

34 

34 

69 

- 

1831, 

83 

84 

152 

8 

46 

30 

68 

- 

1832, 

94 

98 

182 

10 

45 

43 

64 

- 

1833, 

103 

100 

167 

8 

50 

42 

67 

- 

1834, 

108 

95 

174 

7 

47 

41 

80 

- 

1835, 

83 

84 

163 

11 

28 

45 

77 

- 

1836, 

106 

112 

183 

10 

38 

64 

71 

- 

1837, 

120 

105 

191 

8 

25 

72 

86 

80 

1838, 

138 

131 

224 

12 

45 

74 

93 

95 

1839, 

132 

117 

225 

10 

38 

69 

108 

112 

1840, 

155 

138 

263 

13 

50 

75 

125 

128 

1841, 

157 

141 

283 

11 

55 

75 

142 

135 

*  For  the  omitted  tables,  see  the  Appendix. 
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Table  No.  21 — Concladed. 


TEARS. 

•* 

1 
5 

• 

x: 

s 

Whole   Ko. 
under  care. 

■ 

I 

P 

1 

Remaining  at 
end  of  year. 

5^ 

1842, 

120 

138 

271 

15 

43 

80 

133 

143 

1843, 

126 

126 

260 

18 

45 

63 

134 

131 

1844, 

158 

140 

202 

10 

40 

68 

152 

146 

1845, 

110 

120 

271 

13 

38 

74 

151 

140 

1846, 

148 

126 

200 

0 

52 

65 

173 

164 

1847, 

170 

170 

848 

83 

60 

87 

173 

172 

1848, 

143 

155 

816 

23 

50 

82 

155 

171 

1840, 

160 

137 

821 

15 

58 

64 

184 

177 

1850, 

173 

157 

357 

28 

51 

78 

200 

201 

1851, 

164 

173 

364 

20 

60 

75 

101 

105 

1852, 

145 

135 

836 

15 

48 

72 

201 

200 

1858, 

114 

120 

815 

17 

62 

58 

105 

104 

1854, 

120 

120 

815 

16 

45 

50 

105 

105 

1855, 

123 

120 

318 

24 

46 

66 

102 

102 

1856, 

140 

145 

341 

10 

58 

68 

106 

105 

1857, 

141 

150 

337 

28 

60 

71 

178 

101 

1858, 

155 

147 

833 

25 

50 

72 

186 

187 

1850, 

131 

142 

317 

28 

53 

61 

175 

185 

1860, 

121 

100 

206 

24 

87 

30 

187 

185 

1861, 

111 

110 

208 

23 

83 

64 

188 

103 

1862, 

82 

04 

270 

18 

37 

30 

170 

100 

1803, 

04 

60 

270 

13 

20 

36 

201 

101 

Totals, 

4,000  4,780 

- 

624 

1,877 

2,208 

- 

- 

The  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  average  number  as  shown  bj 
the  above  table  is  about  11 ;  of  recoveries  to  those  discharged 
the  percentage  is  48. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  asylum  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1864.  Dr.  Tyler  is  the  successor  of  Dr.  Bell, 
who  so  distinguished  himself  in  his  treatment  of  the  insane. 
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Officers  of  the  McLean  Asylum. 

Superintendent, — John  E.  Tyler,  M,  D. 

Assistant  Physicians  and  Apothecaries,  —  Mark  Ranney,  M.  D., 
J.  H.  Whittemore,  M.  D. 

Steward.  —  George  W.  Whittle. 

Matron.  —  Mrs.  Abby  M.  Whittle. 

Supervisors.  —  Geo.  A.  Goodell,  Miss  Relief  R.  Barber. 

It  is  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  whether 
provision  ought  not  to  be  made  by  law  for  the  visitation  of  this 
institution  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  State  hospitals  are  now  subject  to  be  visited. 

3.  The  Worcester  Hospital 

Is  the  oldest  of  our  State  institutions  of  its  class,  and  during 
the  thirty-two  years  of  its  existence  has  been  greatly  modified 
and  improved.  Its  establishment  may  be  regarded  as  an  cxper- 
imenty  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it  would  undergo  greater 
changes  and  incur  greater  expenses  than  similar  institutions 
which  have  since  been  established  in  the  light  of  its  experience, 
and  the  general  increase  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  insan- 
ity. The  question  of  providing  special  accommodations  for  the 
insane  in  this  State,  seems  to  have  been  first  practically  agitated 
in  the  Legislature  in  February,  1829,  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
then  of  Dedham;  and  the  result  of  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed was  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Mann 
was  chairman,  to  make  investigations  as  to  ^'  the  practicability 
and  expediency  of  erecting  or  procuring,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth,  an  asylum  for  the  safe  keeping  of  lunatics  and 
persons  furiously  mad."  The  Order  under  which  this  commit- 
tee was  appointed  likewise  required  the  selectmen  of  the  several 
towns  to  make  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  to  the  number,  age,  sex,  color,  and  condition  of  the  reputed 
insane  belonging  to  their  respective  towns.  In  January  of  the 
year  following,  these  returns  were  communicated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Legislature,  and  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Mann  was  chairman.  This  committee  finally 
reported  February  13, 1880,  iu  favor  of  a  hospital,  giving  the 
reasons  which  had  brought  them  to  that  decision. 

12 
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The  report  embraced  returns  from  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
towns,  comprising  somewhat  less  than  half  the  population  of 
the  State.  In  twenty-five  towns  no  lunatics  were  found ;  in 
the  remaining  eighty-nine  towns  there  were  reported  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  lunatics,  of  which  number  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  were  held  in  confinement ;  namely,  seventy-eight 
in  poor-houses  and  houses  of  industry,  thirty-seven  in  private 
houses,  ten  in  insane  hospitals,  nineteen  in  jails  or  houses  of 
correction,  and  seventeen  in  places  not  mentioned.  These  did 
not  include  about  sixty  in  the  insane  hospital  at  Gharlestown, 
(the  McLean  Asylum.)  Presuming  that  the  towns  from  which 
returns  were  received  represented  an  average  condition  of  the 
entire  State,  the  full  number  of  the  insane  then  demanding  the 
care  of  the  State  cannot  have  been  less  than  five  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  exclusive  of  those  that  were  at  the  time  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  McLean  Asylum.  Of  these  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  or  nearly  three-fifths,  were  in  such  a 
a  state  as  to  require  confinement.  The  remaining  two-fifths 
were  not  considered  "  dangerous  '*  or  "  furiously  mad,"  and  so 
required  no  personal  restraint.  For  them  the  State  seems  not 
to  have  contemplated  any  accommodations  at  that  time,  but  to 
have  left  them  to  the  care  of  their  natural  protectors.  Up  to 
this  period  the  furiously  insane  had  not  in  general  been  treated 
with  a  view  to  their  recovery  or  improvement ;  but  they  were 
kept  in  secure  places,  held  in  restraint,  less  for  their  own  good 
than  for  the  security  of  the  community.  The  greater  number 
had  been  confined  less  than  four  years ;  one  as  many  as  forty- 
five  years,  and  many  for  periods  intermediate.  The  laws  of 
the  State  had  for  more  than  thirty  years  authorized  the  con- 
finement in  jails  and  prisons  of  such  lunatics  as  should  in  the 
opinion  of  two  magistrates,  be  judged  ''  dangerous  to  the  peace 
or  safety  of  the  good  people."  The  mistaken  judgment  of  the 
community  is  in  nothing  more  apparent  at  the  present  time 
than  in  their  former  treatment  of  the  insane ;  it  being  a  fact, 
long  since  well  established,  that  those  persons  in  whom  the 
manifestations  of  lunacy  are  the  most  violent,  and  in  so  far 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  are  of  all  classes  of  the  insane 
the  most  amenable  to  curative  measures.  Such  confinement  as 
the  laws  authorized  shut  out  nearly  every  chance  for  improve- 
ment.   There  were  no  suitable  accommodations  for  the  insane 
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in  the  several  towns,  but  they  were  subjected  to  as  rigorous 
confinement  as  criminals,  with  poorer  provision,  in  many  cases, 
for  warmth,  food  and  clothing,  and  without  an  equal  chance 
for  release.  Confinement  in  prisons  tended  doubtless  to  render 
permanent  a  malady  which  might  have  been  but  temporary,  and 
at  die  same  time  entailed  upon  the  community  charged  with 
the  support  of  the  lunatic  a  perpetual  and  perpetually  increasing 
burden  of  expense.  The  success  of  several  incorporated  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  in  this  and  other  States,  had  already 
demonstrated  the  utility  of  such  establishments,  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  committee  now  demonstrated  their  necessity. 

The  McLean  Asylum,  besides  being  the  only  one  in  the  State, 
was  but  partially  under  State  control  and  of  quite  limited 
capacity ;  obviously  inadequate  to  receive  all  the  insane  belong- 
ing to  the  State  who  were  proper  subjects  for  hospital  treat- 
ment. The  establishment  of  a  new  hospital  seemed  imperatively 
demanded,  and  the  Resolve  for  its  erection,  reported  by  the 
committee,  readily  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  March  10th,  1830. 

By  this  Resolve,  the  Oovernor  was  empowered  to  purchase  an 
eligible  site  for  the  hospital,  and  to  appoint  three  commissioners 
to  see  to  the  erection  of  a  building  suitable  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  superintendent  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  lunatics ; 
and  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to 
meet  expenses.  After  .due  examination,  Worcester  was  selected 
by  the  Oovernor  for  the  location  of  the  hospital,  and  that  town 
purchased,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  twelve 
acres  of  elevated  ground,  and  presented  it  to  the  State  as  a  site 
for  the  building. 

The  Oovernor  appointed  as  building  commissioners,  Messrs. 
Horace  Mann,  Bezaleel  Taft,  Jr.,  and  William  B.  Calhoun.  In 
January,  1832,  the  commissioners  reported  the  completion  of 
the  building,  and  a  further  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  was  made  in  March  following,  for  furnishing  the  estab- 
lishment. March  24th  and  27th,  the  Governor  and  Council 
appointed  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  hospital,  selecting 
Messrs.  Horace  Mann,  Bezaleel  Taft,  Jr.,  William  B.  Calhoun, 
Francis  C.  Gray,  and  Alfred  D.  Foster.  A  list^of  all  the  trus- 
tees and  the  building  commissioners  is  here  appended. 
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Building  Commissioners  and  TnuUes  of  the  HotpiiaL 


NAMES. 


Sesldttoee. 


Appointed. 


Horace  Mann, 
Bezaleel  Taft,  Jr., . 
William  B.  Calhoun, 
Alfred  D.  Foster,  . 
Francis  C.  Gray,  . 
Thomas  A.  Green, 
Thomas  Kinnicutt, 
Horace  Mann, 
Emory  Washburn, 
Abraham  11.  Thompson, 
Myron  Lawrence, . 
Stephen  Salisbury, 
£.  D.  Banf!^,  . 

William  Lincoln,   . 
Daniel  P.  King,     . 
Alfred  D.  Foster,  . 
Maturin  L.  Fisher, 
Henry  Gardner,    . 
Robert  Campbell,  . 
Edwin  Conant, 
U.  11.  Childs, 
Joseph  Sarirent,     . 
i^teplien  6alisbur}% 
Stephen  >C.  Phillips, 
Jesse  Murdoch, 
Thomas  F.  Plunkett, 
Thomas  French,    . 
Isaac  Davis,  . 
William  Appleton, 
J^vi  Lincoln, 
£.  11.  Kellogg,       . 
J.  S.  C.  Knowlton, 
Foster  Hooper^ 
S.  G.  Howe, .        . 
Rejoice  Newton,    . 
James  B.  Congdon, 
JbVanklin  Ripley,   . 
Henry  Morris, 
'Linus  Child, 
•Charles  H.  Stedman, 
William  T.  Merrificld, 
Thomas  Colt, 
.Joseph  N.  Bates,    . 
William  T.  Merrifield, 
.Robert  W.  Hooper, 
Edwin  F.  Jenks,    . 
Edward  Jarvis, 
William  Workman, 
.'Samuel  E.  Sewall, 


Dedham,    . 
Ux bridge,  . 
Springfield, 
Worcester, 
Boston, 
New  Bedford, 
Worcester, . 
Boston, 
Worcester, 
Charlestown, 
Belchertown, 
Worcester, . 
Worcester, . 
Worcester, . 
Dan  vers,     . 
Worcester, . 
Worcester, . 
Boston, 
Pittsfield,    . 
Worcester, . 
Pittsfield,    . 
Worcester, . 
Worcester, . 
Salem, 
Carver, 
Pittsfield,    . 
Canton, 
Worcester, . 
Boston, 
Worcester, . 
Pittsfield,    . 
Worcester, . 
Fall  River, . 
Boston, 
Worcester, . 
New  BedCird, 
Greenfield, . 
Springfield, 
I^well, 
Boston, 
Worcester, . 
Pittsfield,    . 
Worcester, . 
Worcester, . 
Boston, 
Adams, 
Dorchester, 
Worcester, . 
Boston, 


itottrad. 


1832. 
1832. 
1832. 
1832. 
1832. 
1834. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1836. 
1837. 
1837. 
1838. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1840. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1843. 
1844. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1840. 
1840. 
1849. 
1830. 
1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
1853. 
1853. 
1854. 
1854. 
1855. 
1855. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 


1884. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1836. 
1837. 
1888. 
1839. 
1837. 
1841. 
1840. 
1840. 
1888. 
1840. 
1844. 
1842. 
1843. 
1845. 
1843. 
1844. 
1846. 
1848. 
1850. 
1851. 
1847. 
1849. 
1848. 
1849. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1855. 
1851. 
1855. 
1858. 
1861. 
1856. 
1860. 
186L 
1863. 
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The  law  vested  in  the  Trustees  the  selection  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  other  officers  of  the  Hospital,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  that  power  the  board  appointed,  (September  26th,  1832,) 
Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward remained  in  charge  of  the  institution  from  that  date  till 
July  1st,  1846,  and  to  his  earnest  zeal  and  skilful  management 
may  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  the  success  that  attended  the 
beginnings  of  the  hospital  and  its  beneficial  operation  for  the 
first  fourteen  years  of  its  history.  Successive  Boards  of  Trustees 
have  borne  unqualified  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  unmeasured 
benefit  to  the  State  in  his  conduct  of  the  First  Lunatic  Hospital. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  that  received  his  resignation  use  the 
following  emphatic  language  in  reference  to  him.  ^'AU  that  the 
hospital  has  been  and  is ;  all  that  has  made  it  a  blessing  and  a 
glory  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  model  institution  for  the 
whole  country,  is  to  be  attributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the 
professional  skill,  the  personal  address  and  energy,  the  consci- 
entious fidelity,  and  the  pure  and  ardent  philanthropy  of  Samuel 
B.  Woodward." 

The  work  he  so  well  began  was  well  prosecuted  by  his  imme- 
diate successor.  Dr.  George  Chandler,  who  after  nine  years' 
service  resigned  the  superin tendency  in  1855  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  Superintendent,  Dr.  Merrick  Bemis,  who  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  July,  1856.  Tlie  general  pros- 
perity of  the  hospital  testifies  to  tlie  ability  of  both  gentlemen. 

The  Buildings. 

The  buildings  first  erected  were  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the 
whole  having  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet ;  the 
centre  for  the  occupation  of  the  resident  officers  of  the  hospital, 
the  wings  for  patients'  dormitories.  The  first  year's  working 
of  the  institution  made  it  quite  manifest  that  enlarged  accomo- 
dations for  patients  would  soon  be  required,  and  accordingly  in 
the  Second  Annual  Report  the  trustees  recommended  appropri- 
ations for  its  enlargement.  In  1835  appropriations  were  made, 
by  which  return  wings  were  built  at  the  extremities  of  the 
original  wings.  In  1837  a  chapel  was  added,  and  in  1838 
infirmaries ;  in  1842  a  barn  and  shop,  and  in  1843,  authority 
being  given  by  the  Legislature  to  use  the  donation  of  Martha 
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JohoDDot  for  the  purpose,  additional  wings  were  erected  which 
appropriately  bear  the  name  of  the  donor.  In  1847  and  1849 
apartments  were  added  for  the  furiously  insane,  and  in  1859 
the  ill-contrived  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  were  torn 
down,  and  the  original  chapel,  being  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
was  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  last  addition  also  secured 
room  for  various  domestic  offices  and  work-rooms  for  a  portion 
of  the  patients ;  so  that  although  it  did  not  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of  inmates,  it  has  proved  valu- 
able in  many  ways,  and  in  all  respects  quite  conducive  to  the 
economical  management  of  the  domestic  department. 

Go$t  of  the  HotpitdL 

The  Thirty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  hos- 
pital contains  a  carefully  prepared  statement  of  the  cost  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  others,  of  the  hospital  and  lands.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  total  direct  appropriations  by  the  State 
for  construction  of  the  hospital,  and  for  enlargements  down  to 
the  year  1859,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ^^  dollars ;  to  which  we  must  add  the  appro- 
priation of  four  thousand  dollars  made  by  the  Legislature  in 
1864  for  the  aqueduct,  and  the  amount  of  liability  assumed  by 
the  State  when  it  authorized  the  application  of  the  Johonnot 
donation,  being  twenty-four  thousand  and  forty-six  and -j^^^  dol- 
lars ;  making  the  entire  cost  to  the  State  for  construction,  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred  forty-six  and-:|^% 
dollars.  The  appropriations  made  by  the  State  for  the  purchase 
of  land  amount  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  so  that 
the  total  appropriations  by  the  State  for  hospital  buildings, 
fixtures  and  lands  reach  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  and  -^^  dollars.  But  in 
addition  to  this  sum  the  hospital  from  its  ordinary  receipts  and 
from  the  donations  of  friends,  has  expended  for  construction 
one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  and  iY^  dollars,  and  for  lands,  eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen  and  -^^  dollars  ;  so  that  the  statement 
stands  thus :  — 
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Appropriations  by  State, — 
For  construction, 
For  lands, . 


.  $148,446  90 
7,500  00 


^150,946  90 


Expenditures  by  hospital  and  friends, — 

For  construction,       .        .        .  $107,927  54 
For  lands,         ....        8,819  81 


■$116,746  85 


Total  present  cost  for  hospital  and  lands,       .    $267,693  75 

The  nominal  amount  of  donations  to  the  hospital  has  been  as 
follows :  — 


Prom  the  Town  of  Worcester,  . 

.     $2,500  00 

Nathaniel^McCarty,  . 

500  00 

Martha  Johonnot 

.     44,346  17 

Ziba  Storrs,       .... 

600  00 

Enoch  Flagg,    .... 

200  00 

George  B.  Upton, 

60  00 

Abigail  Wheeler, 

1,000  00 

•  $49,096  17 
£s  Capacity, 

The  capacity  of  the  hospital  since  first  erected  has  varied 
greatly.  The  original  building  accommodated  one  hundred 
and  twenty  patients,  the  additions  first  made  gave  room  for  one 
hundred  more,  and  the  Johonnot  wings  were  designed  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  additional.  Subsequently,  the  erection  of 
apartments  for  the  furiously  insane  in  1847  and  1849,  added 
thirty-six  rooms  to  the  hospital.  Thus  the  hospital's  greatest 
capacity  for  accommodating  patients  never  exceeded  four  hun- 
dred and  six.  Later  changes,  made  necessary  by  more  liberal 
views  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  rendered  possible 

*  From  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Johonnot  donation  should  be 
deducted  the  yalue  of  the  annuities  assumed  hy  the  State,  $81,974.96,  and  the 
cost  of  supporting  a  faithful  but  rather  too  pertinacious  animal,  $875.00,  leaving 
the  real  yalue  of  the  legacy  to  the  hospital  $11,996.21. 

For  a  minute  detail  of  the  cost  of  the  institution  and  how  defrayed,  see  the 
very  able  statement  contained  in  the  Thirty-First  Heport,  as  aboye  aUuded  to. 
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after  the  erection  of  the  hospitals  at  Taunton  and  Northampton 
had  relieved  this  institution  in  a  degree  of  its  excessive  number 
of  patients,  have  reduced  the  capacity  to  less  than  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  The  strong  rooms  once  thought  so  necessary, 
and  built  at  so  much  expense,  have  been  torn  out  and  apartments 
for  recreation  take  their  place. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  average  number  of  patients 
each  year  since  the  hospital  was]]  opened,  with  the  capacity  at 
the  time. 


Table  No.  22. 
Showing  the  Capacity  of  the  Hospital, 


TEAR. 

Average    No. 
of  Patients. 

Nominal  capa- 
city. 

TEAK 

< 

a. 
m 

u 

TEAR. 

d  5 

•< 

Nominal  capa- 
city. 

1833, 

107 

120 

1844, 

261 

220 

1855, 

349 

406 

1834, 

117 

i( 

1845, 

316 

370 

1856, 

357 

325 

1835, 

120 

ti 

1846, 

359 

u 

1857, 

387 

« 

(( 

1836, 

127 

it 

1847, 

377 

385 

1858, 

372* 

it 

1837, 

1G3 

220 

1848, 

404 

i( 

1859, 

309 

it 

1838, 

211 

(t 

1849, 

420 

406 

1860, 

324 

it 

1889, 

223 

K 

1850, 

440 

(( 

1861, 

369 

it 

1840, 

229 

ii 

1851, 

462 

(( 

1862, 

401 

it 

1841, 

233 

(t 

1852, 

515 

(i 

1863, 

898 

ft 

1842, 

238 

t( 

1853, 

5S0 

(( 

1864, 

366 

301 

1843, 

244 

U 

1854, 

430 

u 

• 

Being  a  yearly  average  of  three  hundred  and  seventeen, 
or  twenty  more  than  the  hospital's  average  capacity,  making 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  institution  apparent  during  nearly 
every  part  of  its  existence. 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  hospital  consist  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  acres,  lying  in  part  contiguous  to  the 
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building,  but  extending  over  a  hilly  country  for  half  a  mile. 
About  one-third  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  the  remainder  fur- 
nishing abundant  pasturage  to  a  fine  herd  of  cattle.  Besides 
supplying  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables  for  the  hospital  con- 
sumption, the  cultivation  of  the  farm  gives  much  needed 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  patients.  Each  year 
witnesses  some  improvement  of  the  farm,  by  reclaiming  rough 
land,  or  increasing  the  productiveness  of  that  previously  culti- 
vated. 

Resident  Officers  and  Empbyees. 

The  present  Superintendent  is  Dr.  Merrick  Bemis.  His 
salary  is  $1,800.  The  subordinate  officers  and  employees  of 
the  hospital  at  present  number  about  fifty-two.  Their  com- 
pensation, for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1864,  was 
817,087.18.  Here  follows  a  list  of  their  names,  office,  and 
salary  for  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1864. 

Merrick  Bemis,  M.  D.,  Superintendent,     ....  $1,800  00 

Frank  H.  Eice,  M.  D.,  Assistant-Physician,      .         .        .  900  00 

Henry  C.  Prentiss,  M.  D.,  Assistant-Physiciany          .        .  500  00 

Caroline  A.  Bemis,  Matron, 200  00 

Janette  W.  Wright,  Clerk, 240  00 

Daniel  W.  Bemis,  Farmer  and  Acting  Steward,         .         .  500  00 

Alvin  H.  Bacon  and  wife.  Cooks, 400  00 

Cbarles  L.  Blake  and  wife,  Launderers,    .         .         .         .  350  00 

James  W.  Holmes,  Mechanic,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  iro  ao 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Holmes,  Chambermaid, ) 

Sabrina  Flagg,  Cddt, 132  00 

^  Elizabeth  Camej,  Nursery  yirl, 108  00 

Adaline  Blake,  Table  girl,        . 108  00 

Mary  E.  Mellen,  Assorter, 132  00 

Persis  G.  Boynton,  Seamstress, 132  00 

Nancy  B.  Harbacb,  Seamstress, 132  00 

George  T.  King,  Atker, 800  00 

Amos  Wood,  Repairer, 730  00 

William  Sherman,  Engineer, 660  00 

John  Johnson,  Fireman, 640  00 

Marshall  S.  Green,  Supervisor, 300  00 

Thomas  E.  Wood,  Assistant  Supervisor,    ....  240  00 

Lucy  M.  Lummus,  Supervisor, 200  00 

Dora  P.  Bemis,  Assistant  Supervisor,        ....  200  00 

13 
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Henry  C.  Stom,  WiUch^  and  Engineer  at  nighif         .        •  9545  00 

Emma  Kellogg,  Watch,  female  department^        ...  132  00 

John  A.  Noane,         AUendant^ 240  00 

J.  Nelson  Adams,              ** 240  00 

Alfred  A.  Sanderson,         ^ 240  00 

Edward  J.  Putnam,           ^ 240  00 

Pliny  TV.  Sanderson,          " 240  00 

Davis  Truesdell,                ** 240  00 

Walter  A.  Putnam,           " 240  00 

Daniel  E.  Twichell,           « 240  00 

Edward  Richardson,          **.••...  240  00 

Harlan  Fairbanks,             ^ 240  00 

Fred.  J.  Bliss,                   « 240  00 

D.  Milan  Stone,                 ** 240  00 

Joseph  G.  Maynard,          ** 240  00 

Edward  E.  Richardson,     ^ 240  00 

Jane  M.  King,                   « 132  00 

Sophronia  A.  Walker,        " 132  00 

Pamelia  Williams,  *           " 132  00 

Jane  M.  Cowing,               « 132  00 

Eliza  M.  Jones,                 « 132  00 

Kate  Cook,                        « 132  00 

Mary  Jane  Graham,          *< 132  00 

Lucie  C.  Darling,              *< 132  00 

Fanny  E.  Redhead,           « 132  00 

Zilpha  Kingman,               ** 132  00 

Julia  M.  Woodis,               « 132  00 

Carrie  R  Harrington,        ^ 132  00 

Susan  M.  Goodell,            " 132  00 

Clarissa  F.  Vinton,            « 132  00 

Albert  Bartlett,  Ooachmanj 240  00 

Isaac  C.  Richardson,  Farmery 240  00 

George  Woodard,  Farmer, 240  00 

Convers  Francis,  Mason, 580  00 

Henry  Woodward,  Treasurer, 600  00 

$17,639  00 

Deduct  for  lost  time, 551  82 

Amount  paid, $17,087  18 

The  aboTe  list  includes  such  as  have  at  any  time  during  the 
year  1868-4  been  employed  at  the  Hospital,  and  it  should  be 
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understood  they  were  not  all  employed  at  the  same  time.  Of 
these,  thirty-one  are  employed  in  the  immediate  care  of  the 
patients,  viz. :  an  assistant  physician,  two  male  and  two  female 
supervisors,  twelve  male  and  fourteen  female  attendants.  The 
salary  of  the  Assistant-Physician,  (as  will  be  seen  above,)  is 
$900  per  annum ;  the  male  supervisors  received  $25  and 
$20  per  month,  the  female  supervisors,  $16.66  per  month  ; 
the  male  attendants  each  $20  per  month,  and  the  female,  $11. 

The  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  who  must  always  be  a 
regularly  educated  physician,  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
title,  being  the  direct  management  of  the  establishment,  subject 
to  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Trustees',  and  the  general 
oversight  of  the  various  persons  employed  at  the  hospital,  for 
the  proper  performance  of  whose  various  duties  he  is  responsible 
to  the  trustees,  as  they  are  to  the  Commonwealth.  At  present 
he  also  performs  the  duties  of  Steward  and  those  of  Chaplain  ; 
making  provision  for  the  daily  wants  of  the  house,  and 
supplying  the  chapel  desk  at  evening  prayers  and  Sunday 
services.  The  union  in  one  individual  of  the  offices  of  Super- 
intendent and  Steward  has  been  thought  conducive  to  the 
economical  management  of  the  Hospital,  and  has  been  followed 
in  the  other  State  Lunatic  Hospitals.  The  by-laws  of  this 
institution,  however,  authorize  the  employment  of  a  steward. 
The  office  of  Chaplain  was  abolished  in  1859,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent was  directed  by  the  trustees  to  attend  to  the  supply  of 
the  chapel  desk. 

Next  in  authority  to  the  Superintendent  is  the  Assistant 
Physician,  which  office  must  also  always  be  filled  by  a  graduate 
in  medicine.  Under  direction  of  the  Superintendent  he  exer- 
cises a  general  supervision  of  the  patients,  visiting  them  several 
times  each  day  ;  observes  their  condition  and  attends  to  their 
wants ;  prescribes  for  them ;  sees  that  they  receive  proper 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  attendants  ;  and  keeps  a  regular 
account  of  each  patient's  condition,  from  his  admission  to  his 
discharge.  The  office  has  been  ably  filled  for  eight  years  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  Rice. 

The  duties  of  Steward  have  been  incidentally  described,  in 
connection  with  those  of  Superintendent. 

The  Matron  has  general  direction  of  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  hospital,  the  cooking,  sewing,  clothing  and  bedding  of 
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the  house  ;  attends  to  the  cleanliDess  and  good  order  of  the 
various  departments,  and  exercises  a  general  watchfulness  over 
the  female  department. 

Tlie  Clerk  and  Apotliecary  keeps  the  records  of  the  house, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent ;  posts  the  Steward's 
hooks ;  keeps  the  weather  table,  and  prepares  the  medicines 
prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  or  the  Assistant-Physician. 

The  Supervisors  are  tlie  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Superintendent  and  the  attendants  ;  they  administer  the 
medicines  prescribed ;  attend  to  the  due  performance  of  duties 
enjoined  upon  the  attenda^its,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  good  order  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

The  attendants  have  personal  care  of  the  patients  and  the 
apartments  occupied  by  them ;  being  required  to  treat  all  with 
gentleness,  firmness  and  kindness,  in  executing  the  directions 
as  to  management  that  proceed  from  their  superiors.  Cleanli- 
ness, especially,  is  enjoined ;  cleanliness  of  the  hall,  of  the 
dormitories  and  of  the  person  ;  it  being  established  as  a  rule^ 
by  the  first  Superintendent,  that  ^^  nothing  is  clean  enough  if 
it  can  be  made  cleaner."  Usually  a  single  attendant  has 
charge  of  a  ward,  each  ward  containing  from  ten  to  twenty 
patients,  and  the  hospital  being  made  up  of  twenty-four  wards. 
The  attendants  are  never  allowed  to  be  absent  from  their  wards 
without  permission  from  the  officers  of  the  house. 

In  addition  to  the  specified  duties  of  all  the  employees 
above-mentioned,  each  is  to  hold  himself  ready  for  whatever 
•otlier  service  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  domestic  department  receives  the  services  of  nine  persons. 
Two  seamstresses  have  charge  of  the  sewing  rooms ;  the  work- 
shops employ  six  persons ;  the  farm,  garden  and  yards,  from 
four  to  six  more.  Much  assistance  is  at  times  received  by  all 
employed  in  the  domestic  department,  from  patients  whose 
condition  would  be  benefited  thereby,  employment  in  most 
cases  being  much  desired.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  care  of  the  insane,  that 
the  proper  proportion  of  the  persons  immediately  in  charge  of 
the  patients  to  the  number  of  patients  is  about  one  to  ten..  This 
is  substantially  the  prpportion  established  by  custom  for  the 
Worcester  Hospital,  supposing  the  number  of  patients  to  be 
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adjusted  to  the  designed  capacity  o(  the  building.     Practically, 
for  many    years  past,  the  proportion  o(  patients  has  been 
greater. 
The  Treasurer*  does  not  reside  in  the  house ;  his  salary  is 


What  the  Hospital  has  done. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  that  has  been  accom 
plished  by  the  Hospital,  during  its  thirty-two  years'  existence : 


Whole  number  admitted,     .... 

.    7,104 

discharged  recovered,  . 

.    8,868 

discharged  improved,   . 

.    1,266 

discharged  not  improved, 

.    1,286 

died,    .        .        .        . 

.       845 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  numbers 
of  the  different  classes  of  patients  admitted  through  the  entire 
period  of  thirty-two  years.  In  the  beginning  of  the  hospital 
public  attention  had  been  comparatively  little  attracted  to  the 
great  question  of  pauperism ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  subject 
were  accordingly  for  a  long  time  kept  indifferently.  Each 
annual  report  of  the  hospital  does,  however,  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  foreigners  and  non-residents  of  the  State, 
remaining  at  their  respective  dates.  It  is  presumable  that  the 
numbers  thus  given  include  some  non-residents  who  were  self- 
supporting,  so  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  therefrom  as  to 
the  number  at  charge  of  the  State.  But  for  a  few  years  past 
the  statistics  have  been  kept  with  greater  distinctness,  and  it  is 
possible  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  statement  of  the  different 
classes  admitted  since  1846,  as  appears  in  the  following  table : 

» 

*  Quite  recently  considerable  cbangef  have  occarred  among  the  salaried 
officers  of  the  institution.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Woodward,  the  late  Treas- 
urer, occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  last  legislature,  was  succeeded  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Bemis,  as  Treasurer,  who,  of  course,  resides  at  the  Hospi- 
tal. Daniel  Bemis  was,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  Steward,  thus  relieving 
the  Superintendent  of  that  portion  of  his  duties. 
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Table  No.  23. — ClattiJUd  Admitrions. 


[Oct. 


TEARS 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

I 

• 

IN 

s 

• 

t 

• 

s 

• 

s 

• 

IN 

1 

State  paupers. 
Town  paupers. 
Private  patients,     . 

Total  admissions,     . 

60 

75 

105 

240 

65 
101 

05 
261 

79 
127 

67 
273 

95 

99 

47 

241 

87 

97 

79 

263 

128 

131 

50 

309 

106 

185 

47 

288 

125 
299 

58 
199 

88 
241 

Table  No.  23 — Concluded. 


YEARS, 

• 

14 

• 

• 

• 

• 

V4 

• 

• 

ft 
e 

s 

• 

• 
• 

Totals. 

State  paupers, 

76 

136 

71 

97 

112 

81 

87 

76 

1,627 

Town  paupers. 

152 

127 

83 

78 

90 

88 

48 

77 

- 

Private  patients,     . 

43 

271 

44 

46 

40 
215 

49 
251 

52 
221 

80 

73 

- 

Total  admissions,     . 

307 

200 

215 

226 

4,520 

It  will  be  seen  bj  the  above  table  that,  during  the  past 
eighteen  years,  the  admissions  of  State  paupers  have  been 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  number,  while  the  total 
of  admissions  of  all  classes,  for  the  same  period,  was  forty-five 
hundred  and  twenty,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  State 
paupers  constituted  above  one-third  of  all  the  patients,  or 
thirty-six  per  cent. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  numbers  admitted  since  the 
opening  of  the  hospital ;  the  whole  number  discharged,  and  in 
what  condition ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  that  have  occurred 
each  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  annual  admissions  for  the 
entire  term  of  thirty-two  years  have  been  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two ;  the  average  of  discharges  two  hundred  and  eleven ; 
the  average  of  recoveries  one  hundred  and  five ;  of  improve- 
ment, thirty-nine ;  of  unimproved,  forty ;  of  deaths,  twenty-six. 
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The  table  preceding  exhibits  the  percentage  of  the  several 
classes  of  those  discharged,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths 
calculated  upon  the  aggregate  and  the  average  numbers  each 
year,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  49.74  per  cent,  of  all  the  discharges 
were  recoveries ;  18.72  per  cent,  were  improved,  and  19.02  per 
cent,  were  not  improved ;  while  the  per  cent,  of  mortality  was 
4.90,  reckoned  upon  the  average  number  under  treatment 
each  year,  and  8.20  per  cent,  when  reckoned  upon  the  average 
number  of  inmates. 

General  StcUtsiics. 

To  exhibit  the  influence  of  age  and  sex  upon  the  curability 
of  insanity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  early  or  late  treatment  of  the 
malady,  the  following  tables  are  introduced,  the  first  table  giv- 
ing the  recorded  ages  at  the  time  of  admission  of  all  admitted 
since  the  opening  of  the  hospital,  with  the  result  of  the  cases, 
whether  recovered  or  otherwise ;  the  second  table  giving  the 
duration  of  the  disease  previous  to  admission,  and  the  result. 


Table  No.  26. 
Ages  when  Admitted  and  Discharged. 


AGES. 

1 

Adxittbd. 

j                        1 

DUCIIABQBD  Rl- 
COTSBSO. 

DlSCHABGBD  XOT  ' 

Kbcotbbbd. 

1 

I>»D. 

MAles. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1  Males. 

Females. 

Less  than  15,   . 
15  to  20,  . 
20  to  30,  . 
30  to  40,  . 
40  to  50,  . 
50  to  60,  . 
60  to  70,  . 
70  to  80,  . 
Over  80,  . 

80 
211 
040 

868 
742 
888 
225 
00 
0 

25 
217 
012 
051 
785 
432 
204 
64 
11 

5 
122 

467 

423 

823 

165 

81 

22 

4 

11 

131 

v466 

461 

863 

108 

04 

25 

2 

18 
63 

838 

860 

266 

140 

80 

21 

3 

12 

60 
860 
850 
255 
134 

61 

18  1 
4 

1 
14 

58 
05 
00 
60 
50 
35 
5 

1 
13 

67 
02 
88 
81 
51 
22 
4 

Totals, 

3,503 

3,601 

1,612 

1,751 

1,208 

1,254 

426 

410 

ToUls, 

7,104 

8,863 

2,652 

1 

845 

14 
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Table  No.  27. 
Duration  before  Adminion. 


AGES. 

DUCHABOBD  B»- 

DlBCBAEOBD  VOT 

Bbooybked. 

Biso. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1  year  or  less,  . 

1  to   2  years, . 

2to    5    "      . 

5  to  10    "      . 
10  to  15    "      . 
15  to  20    «      . 
20  to  25    "      . 
25  to  30    «      . 
Over  30,  . 
Unknown, 

2,210 
121 

504 
277 
142 
66 
46 
18 
30 
89 

2,446 

106 

480 

255 

152 

42 

83 

15 

29 

42 

1,242 
157 
112 

42 
12 
9 
7 
5 
2 
24 

1,372 

140 

124 

53 

20 

9 

6 

1 

5 

21 

615 

60 

191 

197 

103 

41 

28 

9 

11 
43 

591 
62 
169 
189 
96 
61 
34 
10 
13 
29 

212 
23 

82 
32 

31 
19 
4 
7 
8 
8 

258 
16 
59 
27 
23 
10 

7 

» 
5 

6 

8 

:rotal8. 

3,503    3,601 

1,612  i  1,751 

1,298    1,254 

426 

419 

Totals, 

7,104 

3,363 

2,552 

845 

The  first  table  indicates  that  comparatively  few  persons 
become  insane  during  childhood  and  early  youth.  Above  the 
age  of  fifteen  the  liability  to  insanity  rapidly  increases,  reach- 
ing its  extreme  during  the  period  between  twenty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  and  declining  thenceforward,  until  above  eighty 
few  insane  are  met  with.  Not  a  large  proportion  of  men  even 
in  sound  mind  pass  the  age  of  eighty,  and  the  numbers  of 
insane  given  above  as  occurring  above  eighty  may  accordingly 
be  quite  as  large  as  in  proportion  to  all  who  actually  attain  that 
age  as  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

In  the  second  table,  the  second  and  third  columns  include 
those  of  the  duration  indicated  in  the  first  column  when 
admitted,  while  the  subsequent  columns  include  those  of  the 
duration  indicated  in  the  first  column  when  discharged.  It 
shows  beyond  question  the  advantage  derived  from  subjecting 
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the  patient  to  hospital  treatment  at  an  early  stage  of  the  insan- 
ity, more  than  one-half  of  all  the  recent  cases — that  is,  those 
whose  previous  duration  is  less  than  a  year — being  cured  or 
essentially  benefited  by  the  treatment.  The  percentage  of 
recoveries  of  such  cases  is  as  follows :  males  56.19  per  cent. ; 
females  56.09  per  cent. ;  average  56.14  per  cent.  That  these 
percentages  are  too  low  will  be  evident  from  the  consideration 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  admitted  in  the  first  year  of 
their  disease  pass  into  some  subsequent  year  before  recovery, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  included  in  the  above  estimate.  The 
Trustees'  Report  for  1862,  states  that  State  paupers  enjoy  supe- 
rior advantages  for  recovery,  because  they  are  sent  to  the  hos- 
pitals at  an  early  stage  of  the  malady,  and  this  because  the 
State,  by  admitting  aliens  gratuitously,  invites  them  all  to  come ; 
and,  by  not  paying  the  full  cost  of  this  class,  throws  greater 
burdens  upon  the  native-born  patients ;  so  that  the  latter  class 
are  restrained  from  admission  by  considerations  of  expense,  and 
kept  at  home  often  until  the  disease  becomes  fixed  and  almost 
incurable.  Certain  States,  which  by  their  laws  give  equal 
facilities  for  admission  to  their  hospitals  to  native-born  and  for- 
eign patients,  can  exhibit  a  much  larger  percentage  of  recov- 
eries than  the  hospitals  of  Massachusetts. 

The  value  to  the  community  of  such  results  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  Instead  of  continuing  a  life-burden  to  the  commu- 
nity, these  recovered  insane  become,  if  not  a  producing  class, 
at  least  in  some  measure  self-supporting.  Some  approximate 
estimate  of  the  pecuniary  saving  efTected  may  be  formed  by  a 
consideration  of  the  expense  of  supporting  tlie  insane  in  hos- 
pitals, with  the  generally  admitted  fact  that  the  insane  can  be 
more  economically  supported  in  hospitals  than  at  home.  For 
the  formation  of  such  an  estimate,  the  accompanying  table  of 
Receipts  and  Expenditures  is  given,  being  compiled  from  the 
Annual  Reports  of  this  institution. 

In  the  column  which  purports  to  give  the  amounts  received 
in  the  several  years  from  the  State,  only  those  sums  are  placed 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  treasurer,  or  of  the 
trustees,  as  coming  from  the  State.  This  is  presumed  not  to 
include  appropriations  for  buildings  or  lands.  But  in  reality 
there  has  been  no  year  since  the  initiation  of  the  hospital  in 
which  some  portion  of  its  income  was  not  from  the  State,  in 
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some  form,  either  that  of  direct  appropriatiou  for  building  or 
for  current  expenses,  or  that  of  allowance  for  the  board  of  State 
paupers.  Besides  this,  the  salaries  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
Assistant-Physician,  the  Steward  and  Matron  were  paid  directly 
from  the  State  treasury  down  to  the  year  1859,  at  which  time 
an  Act  was  passed  making  them  payable  from  tlie  current 
receipts  of  the  hospital.  This  item  is  given  in  a  subsequent 
table.  (The  total  receipts  from  the  State,  according  to  the  above 
table,  amount  to  $397,225.76.  The  receipts  from  cities  and 
towns,  from  individuals  and  from  all  other  sources,  amount  to 
$1,167,452.84 ;  making  the  entire  receipts  for  the  whole  period 
$1,564,678.60.  This  is  doubtless  exclusive  of  all  appropria- 
tions  made  by  the  State  for  building  or  the  purchase  of  land, 
and  of  all  private  donations  wliich  were  expended  in  the  same 
way.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  the  apparent  receipts  is 
swollen  beyond  its  true  figure  by  the  cash  on  hand,  the  amount 
of  which  indicates  the  extent  of  the  exaggeration.  The  large 
sums  given  under  this  head  in  certain  years  would  seem  to  be 
made  up,  in  part  at  least,  of  debts  due  the  hospital.  Deducting 
this  item  from  the  apparent  total  receipts,  leaves  the  total 
actual  receipts  $1,429,244.19.  The  average  apparent  annual 
receipts  for  the  full  period  amount  to  $48,896.20 ;  but  it  will 
give  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  annual  income,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent sources  from  which  it  was  derived,  to  estimate  it  upon 
the  receipts  since  1847,  from  which  time  the  record  is  more 
precise.  Reckoning  upon  this  basis,  the  average  annual  receipts 
for  the  past  eighteen  years  are  found  to  be  $64,104.83.  The 
average  annual  receipts  from  the  State  for  the  same  period, 
have  been  $18,790.32 ;  from  towns,  cities,  and  individuals, 
$31,980.51;  and  from  all  other  souraes,  $13,334.00.  The 
expenditures,  omitting  the  seven  years  in  which  no  classified 
account  is  found,  have  been  as  follows : 

For  Food, $377,449  30 

Clothing, 88,877  64 

Medicines,  .        .        .        .        .        .        ,  11,974  17 

Fuel  and  lights,  ......  114,102  87 

Furniture,  .......  88,635  68 

Improvements  and  repairs,  .        .        .        .  104,219  03 
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For  Salaries,  Ac, $232,588  87 

Loans  and  miscellaneous  items,   .        •        •        88,903  98 


Making  the  amount  for  twenty-five  years. 
An  average  annual  expenditure  of  • 


81,006,700  99 
.     $40,268  04 


Dividing  this  by  the  annual  average  number  of  patients,  viz. : 
817,  we  have,  as  the  average  annual  cost  of  supporting  each 
patient,  $127.02,  or  $2.44  per  week.  If,  however,  we  add  to 
this  expenditure,  as  seems  just,  the  annual  interest  upon  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  lands  as  represented  by  Uie  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  and  purchase,  which  interest  the 
present  year  would  amount  to  $16,061.62,  we  find  the  real  cost 
bf  support  for  each  patient  to  be  annually  $177.69,  and  weekly 
$3.41.  This  sum  greatly  exceeds  the  weekly  expense  for  each 
patient,  as  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  hospital,  which 
make  no  account  of  interest  upon  the  cost  of  the  establishment. 
The  cost  of  support  must  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year, 
as  the  cost  of  supplies  varies.  For  the  past  two  years  it  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  average  as  given  above,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  there  will  be  a  further  increase  in  the  average  cost 
the  coming  year.  Appended  is  a  table  taken  from  the  report 
for  1864. 

The  statistics  as  here  given  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  given  above.  The  average  weekly  cost  by  both  estimates 
is  somewhat  less  than  $2.50. 


Table  No.  29. 

Showing  the  Average  Number^  the  Current  Expenees  for  each  gear,  and 
the  Annttal  and  Weekly  Eoepenee  for  each  Patient 


TEABS. 

tATwrage 
Number. 

Catrent  BxpeoMt 
of  each  year. 

Animal  Expense 
for  each  patient 

Expense  per  w'k 
for  each  patient. 

1888, 

107 

912,272  91 

•114  67 

•2  25 

1884, 

117 

15,840  97 

185  88 

2  60 

1885,        .        .        . 

120 

16,576  44 

187  80 

2  64 

1886,        .        .        . 

127 

21,895  28 

168  44 

3  12 

1887,        . 

168 

26,027  07 

159  64 

8  07 

1838, 

211 

28,789  40 

186  20 

2  62 

16 
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Table  No.  29— Concluded. 


TEARS. 

XftMgt 

Knmbtr. 

Canent  Ezpeoaet 
of  each  year. 

Annual  Expense 
for  cacb  patient 

Expente  perw*k 
for  each  pattent. 

1889, 

223 

•29,474  41 

•132  16 

•2  58 

1840, 

229 

27,844  98 

121  59 

2  83 

1841, 

233 

28,847  62 

128  81 

2  88 

1842, 

238 

29,546  87 

111  12 

2  13 

1843, 

244 

27,914  12 

114  40 

2  20 

1844, 

261 

29,278  75 

112  17 

2  15 

1845, 

816 

43,888  65 

138  88 

2  66 

1846, 

359 

39,870  37 

111  06 

2  13 

1847, 

377 

39,444  47 

104  62 

2  01 

1848, 

404 

42,860  05 

106  09 

2  04 

1849, 

420 

40,870  86 

97  31 

1  87 

1850, 

440 

46,776  13 

106  40 

2  04 

1861, 

462 

52,485  33 

112  61 

2  16 

1852, 

515 

43,878  35 

85  20 

1  64 

1853, 

537 

53,606  66 

103  14 

1  98 

1854, 

430 

53,221  52 

123  77 

2  38 

1855, 

349 

54,895  88 

157  29 

3  02 

1856, 

357 

45,631  37 

128  64 

2  47 

1857, 

387 

49,004  75 

124  04 

2  38 

1858, 

372 

38,267  26 

102  86 

2  39 

1859, 

309 

48,363  33 

156  51 

3  01 

1860, 

324 

47,757  01 

147  39 

2  83 

1861, 

369 

54,748  53 

148  37 

2  84 

1862, 

401 

53,043  88 

132  18 

2  50 

1863, 

398 

69,082  36 

166  03 

3  19 

1864, 

366 

66,612  00 

182  00 

3  50 

Aver 

ages, 

317 

$39,939  61 

•128  16 

•2  47 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  annual  cost  to  the  State,  for  the 
past  eighteen  years,  obtained  hj  adding  to  the  estimated  cost 
for  each  year  the  appropriation,  if  any,  for  such  year  for  lands 
and  construction,  and  upon  this  computing  interest,  which  is  to 
be  added  to  the  annual  appropriations  for  support  of  State 
paupers  and  for  salaries. 
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The  ayerage  annual  cost  to  the  State  is  thus  seen  to  have 
been  •30,817.45.  If  we  regard  this  as  what  the  State  annually 
pays  for  the  maintenance  of  its  lunatic  paupers  in  this  hospital, 
the  ayerage  number  of  this  class  being  160,  each  State  pauper 
here  may  be  said  to  cost  the  State  9192.61  annually,  equivalent 
to  $8.70  per  week.  The  amount  paid  ostensibly  for  State 
paupers  has  uniformly  been  much  less.  Before  May  23, 1857, 
the  Commonwealth  paid  from  82.00  to  92.50  per  week ;  from 
that  time  to  September  30, 1859,  the  rate  was  the  same  as  that 
established  by  the  trustees  for  paying  patients,  yiz.,  from  $2.50 
to  $3.00  per  week ;  from  September  30, 1859,  to  May  30, 1862, 
the  rate  was  $2.50 ;  from  May  30, 1862,  to  October  1, 1863,  it 
was  $2.62,  and  thenceforward  to  April  8, 1864,  was  $2.25,  at 
which'  time  the  allowance  was  increased  to  $2.75.  It  may  be 
considered  as  certain,  that  this  sum  allowed  for  the  support  of 
State  paupers  would  not,  in  the  aggregate,  suffice  to  carry  on 
the  hospital.  The  insane  undoubtedly  require  vastly  more  for 
their  maintenance  than  persons  in  sound  mind ;  and  if,  in 
addition  to  mere  support  of  life,  any  eSbri  is  to  be  made  for 
reeovery,  the  expenditure  required  must  be  much  greater. 
Increased  care,  a  higher  standard  of  living,  security  from 
harmful  influences,  all  add  to  the  necessary  cost  of  support. 
Practically,  the  small  proportion  of  State  paupers  in  this  hos- 
pital, compared  with  that  in  the  other  State  institutions,  has 
made  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  low  rate  allowed  for  that 
class  of  patients  less  sensibly  felt  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Town  and  private  patients  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  result 
is,  that  paying  patients  bear  the  burdens  of  the  State  to  an 
extent  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  which  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  intended  liberality  of  the  State-  towards  its 
sufiering  citizens  loses  much  of  its  value  in  practice.  The 
State  gives  the  rent  of  its  property,  but  compels  the  paying 
patients,  who  are  almost  exclusively  native-born  citizens,  to 
bear  a  considerable  share  in  the  maintenance  of  its  paupers. 

Labor  of  Patients. 

At  various  times,  eflTorts  have  been  made  by  the  managers  of 
the  hospital  to  organize  a  system  of  labor  for  the  able-bodied 
patients,  particularly  for  the  male  patients,  which  should  be 
self-sustaining,  if  not  remunerative.    All  attempts  of  the  sort 
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have  as  yet  practically  failed.  But  aside  from  the  pecuniary 
loss  or  gain,  occupation  of  the  mind  and  hands  upon  labor 
suited  to  each  patient's  capacity,  is  a  most  potent  means  of 
restoration  to  soundness  of  mind  and  body.  For  this  purpose, 
constant  effort  is  here  made  to  supply  occupation  in  endless 
variety,  sometimes  laborious,  oftener  light,  and  alternated  with 
amusement.  Many  of  the  men  find  congenial  employment  in 
the  out-door  business  of  the  hospital,  aiding  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  gardens  or  the  farm,  keeping  the  premises  in  good  order, 
assisting  in  the  various  shops  and  workrooms  necessarily  con- 
nected with  a  complete  establishment,  and  in  the  stables.  The 
females,  perhaps  more  generally  than  the  males,  find  employ- 
ment ;  for  housework  is  ever  at  hand,  and  to  it  nearly  all  are 
accustomed.  The  laundry  gives  occupation  to  a  considerable 
number  at  all  times ;  the  sewing  rooms  are  filled  every  week- 
day with  women  whose  busy  fingers  repair  all  tlie  clothing  for 
the  establishment,  and  manufacture  much.  All,  male  and 
female,  take  needful  recreation  in  walking  and  riding,  and 
innumerable  games,  and  find  mental  exercise  in  books  and 
papers.  Probably  more  is  effected  by  these  means  towards 
their  recovery  than  by  medication ;  but  both  are  by  turns 
essential.  For  some  years  records  have  been  kept  at  the  hos- 
pital of  the  labor  performed  by  patients,  a  synopsis  of  which  is 
given  below.  It  should  be  premised  that  when  days'  labor  are 
spoken  of,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  condition  of  the 
laborers,  as  it  is  very  unfair  to  class  a  day's  work  of  an  insane 
person  with  that  of  a  person  sound  in  mind  and  body. 

The  history  of  the  Worcester  hospital  is  the  history  of  insan- 
ity, as  viewed  by  the  community  from  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion. The  changes  in  the  construction  of  its  buildings  have 
been  such  as  advanced  public  sentiment,  humanity,  and  true 
economy  seemed  to  demand.  That  much  expense  should  be 
incurred  without  an  apparent  corresponding  benefit,  was  almost 
unavoidable.  Experiments  are  apt  to  prove  costly.  But  it 
will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  end  that  the  money  expended  by 
the  State  in  its  behalf  has  yielded  abundant  return,  both  in  the 
directly  beneficent  connection  of  the  hospital  with  the  unfortu- 
nate insane,  and  in  its  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject  of  insanity  and  its  proper  treatment.  The  hospital 
buildings  are  now  in  excellent  condition,  and  better  fitted  than 
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ever  before  for  effecting  the  purpose  of  their  erection.  The 
lands  are  jear  bj  year  improving  in  appearance  and  produc- 
tiveness. Above  all,  a  skilful  corps  of  managers  gives  promise 
of  results  better  even  than  those  hitherto  effected. 

5.  The  Taunton  HospUal. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  legislation  which  established  the 
State  Hospital  at  Worcester,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was 
passed,  in  May,  1851,  authorizing  the  building  of  a  second 
Hospital  for  the  Lisane.  By  this  Act,  the  Oovernor  was 
empowered  to  appoint  three  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  a  site  and  erecting  a  building  suitable  for  the  care  and 
residence  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  with  the  necessary 
officers.  The  three  Commissioners  appointed  were  (George  N. 
Briggs,  James  D.  Thompson  and  John  W.  Graves ;  their  first 
report  is  dated  January  5th,  1858. 

The  sum  placed  at  their  disposal  was  9100,000,  but  this  was 
afterwards  increased  by  various  grants  to  $154,000,  while  the 
citizens  of  Taunton,  where  the  new  Hospital  was  located,  gave 
$13,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  Further  appropriations 
were  made  in  the  year  1858,  namely,  for  finishing  and  improv- 
iug  the  buildings  and  grounds  $12,000;  for  furnishing  and 
providing  the  Hospital  for  occupancy  $20,000,  and  for  paying 
its  expenses  until  it  should  begin  to  receive  revenues  $10,000 ; 
so  that  before  the  first  patients  were  received  on  the  7  th  of 
April,  1854,  there  had  been  expended  on  the  Hospital  upwards 
of  $200,000.  Since  then,  so  many  additions  and  improvements 
have  been  made,  that  the  present  cost  of  the  whole  institution 
to  the  State  has  been  between  $220,000  and  $250,000,  without 
taking  into  account  the  yearly  expenses  for  the  support  and 
treatment  of  patients. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  assumed  their  duties  in  July, 
1853,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  they  elected  Dr.  George 
G.  S.  Choate,  Superintendent,  who  has  continued  to  hold  the 
office  ever  since.  His  salary  is  $1,800 ;  his  subordinate  officers 
and  domestics  are  thirty-nine  in  number,  and  the  aggregate 
compensation  of  all  for  the  year  ending  September  80th,  1864, 
was  $11,945.16.  Of  these  officers  and  attendants,  the  number 
directly  employed  in  the  care  of  the  insane  is  nineteen ;  namely, 
an  Assistant-Physician,  a  male  and  a  female  supervisor,  nine 
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male  and  seven  female  attendants.  The  Assistant-Physician 
receives  a  salary  of  $900  a  year ;  the  male  supervisor  9600. 
Of  the  attendants,  the  men  receive  925  a  month,  and  the 
women  914.  The  Treasurer  receives  9800  a  year,  and  the 
Clerk  9800.  The  duties  of  these  officers  are  generally  the  same 
as  at  the  Worcester  Hospital.  Por  tl)e  last  four  years,  the 
Taunton  Hospital  has  been  entirely  clear  of  debt,  the  last  loan 
negotiated  by  the  Trustees  having  been  paid  during  the  year 
1860.  In  this  respect,  the  Hospital  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  that  at  Worcester,  and  far  more  so  than  that  at  North- 
ampton. Its  successful  financial  management  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  good  judgment  of  its  Superintendent  and  the  practical 
ability  of  its  Trustees,  among  whom  have  been  some  of  the 
most  experienced  men  of  business  in  that  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth more  especially  interested  in  this  Hospital.  Of  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  have  performed  their  duties.  Dr. 
Choate  thus  speaks  in  his  report  for  1863 :  ^'  Twelve  Trustees 
have  given  their  invaluable  services,  without  compensation, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  its  management,  and  have  labored  with  a 
single  eye  to  its  best  interests.  During  tliis  period,  they  have 
devoted  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-eight  days  to  official  visits 
to  the  institution,  besides  performing  numerous  important 
services  for  its  welfare  elsewhere.  Whatever  of  good  has  been 
accomplished  here, — whatever  improvements  have  been  made, 
is  largely  due  to  their  constant  and  untiring  supervision.  All 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  Hospital  in  this  capacity  are 
still  living,  and  most  of  those  whose  official  connection  with  it 
has  ceased,  continue  to  manifest  an  enduring  interest  in  its 
welfare."  The  whole  number  of  Trustees,  past  and  present,  is 
now  tliirteen,  of  whom  two  have  died  since  October,  1863. 

The  same  report  of  Dr.  Choate  contains  some  otlier  important 
statements  concerning  the  first  ten  years  of  this  Hospital.  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

^In  the  resident  officers  and  attendants,  likewise,  there  has  been 
almost  an  entire  change  since  the  opening  of  the  Hospital.  But 
one  employee  besides  the  Superintendent  has  been  uninterruptedly 
in  its  service  from  the  beginning.  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  persons  have  been  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  hospital 
labor.    But  two  deaths  have  occurred  among  them. 
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^  Daring  the  same  period,  twenty-two  hundred  and  fortj-fonr  patients 
haye  been  admitted  and  treated,  and  of  this  nnmber  we  have  had  the 
aatis&etiQn  of  seeing  eight  hundred  and  twentj-six  restored  to  the  bless- 
ings of  renewed  mental  health,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  able  to 
leave  the  hospital  in  various  stages  of  mental  improvement,  while  the 
condition  of  the  incurable  has  been  ameliorated,  their  comfort  and  safety 
secured,  and  their  friends  and  the  community  relieved  of  their  care.  Of 
this  number,  thirteen  hundred  and  four  have  been  the  direct  recipients 
of  the  bounty  of  the  State,  and  have  been  supported  and  treated  without, 
expense  to  themselves  or  their  friends.  The  treatment  of  these  patients 
has  been  undertaken,  and  it  is  believed,  with  a  fair  measure  of  success, 
carried  out^  upon  a  plan  in  strict  accordance  with  the  idea  insisted  upon 
so  strongly  in  this  and  former  reports,  that  they  are  simply  sick  people 
laboring  under  mental  disease,  and  in  no  respect  criminals  or  felons. 
The  abolition  of  the  strong  rooms,  one  of  your  first  steps  in  the  direction 
of  improved  treatment,  has  been  followed  by  a  gradual  disuse  of  restraint 
of  all  kinds,  till  at  the  present  time  nothing  remains  but  the  simple 
camisole;  and  straps  and  muffs,  and  all  other  means  of  restraint  are 
unknown  here.  The  law  of  kindness  is  by  every  possible  means 
enforced,  and  the  gentle  influences  of  sympathy  and  friendly  persuasion 
are  relied  upon  to  take  their  place. 

*^  Of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  building,  I  need  not 
remind  you.  Its  bare  and  uninviting  corridors  and  rooms,  when  first 
you  took  possession  of  it,  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  some 
among  yon,  and  its  present  pleasant  associations  and  comforts  are  familiar 
to  you  all.  Nor  need  I  dwell  upon  the  change  which  time  has  wrought 
in  its  surroundings.  Without  a  fence  or  an  outbuilding,  when  placed  in 
your  hands,  its  fields  barren  and  sterile,  with  no  stock,  no  vehicles  and 
no  roads,  it  has  now  become  a  fertile  and^^  productive  farm,  its  large 
bams  are  filled  with  a  choice  herd  of  cattle,  its  green  and  beautifully 
undulating  lawn  is  a  source  of  daily  gratification,  a  broad  and  level 
avenue,  shaded  with  a  delightful  grove,  leads  to  its  doors,  and  it  is  grad- 
ually being  surrounded  with  a  massive  and  imposing  wall.  Seven  out- 
buildings have  been  erected  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  over  thirteen 
thousand  dollars.  The  heating  apparatus  has  been  trebled  in  power,  and 
for  the  original  imperfect  ventilation  has  been  substituted  the  sure  and 
reliable  fan,  wafting  healthy  breezes  through  every  comer  of  the 
establishment.'* 

In  addition  to  the  information  here  given  respecting  the 
changes  made  in  the  original  hospital  establishment,  it  is  proper 
to  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  removal  of  the  strong 
rooms,  forty-six  in  number,  and  the  fitting  up' of  dormitories  in 

16 
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their  place,  few  alterations  hare  been  made  in  Ifae  internal 
arrangement  of  the  wards.  These  differ  from  those  at  Wor- 
cester and  Northampton  in  being  much  fewer,  and  consequently 
larger.  This  enables  a  single  attendant  to  look  after  more 
patients  than  can  be  done  at  either  of  the  other  hospitals,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  retard  the  recorerj  of  patients,  and  it  certainly 
gires  a  more  cheerless  aspect  to  the  whole  institution.  Exter- 
nally the  hospital  proper  is  almost  exactly  what  it  was  in  1854, 
no  additions  having  been  made  to  the  main  building,  which 
differs  in  its  plan  from  the  others  in  being  more  simple,  and  less 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  opinion  respecting  tlie  treatment 
of  the  insane. 

The  Government  of  the  BospitaL 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  and  period  of  service  of 
the  thirteen  Trustees  of  this  Hospital : 


Jalj   1, 

1853. 

Marcus  Morton,*    . 

July   1, 

1854. 

u 

a 

William  Sutton,      . 

"      2, 

1856. 

u 

u 

Charles  Edward  Cook,   . 

Still   in 

office. 

u 

u 

George  R.  Russell, 

July   2, 

1858. 

ii 

u 

George  A.  Crocker,* 

"      8, 

1859. 

u 

1854. 

Charles  R.  Vickery, 

June  27, 

1855. 

June  27, 1855. 

George  Howland,  Jr., 

Still  in 

office. 

July  2, 

1856. 

M.  R.  Randall, 

Feb.  11, 

1862. 

«      1, 

1857. 

James  W.  Sever,    . 

June   2, 

1858. 

July   2, 

1858. 

John  M.  Kinney,    . 

July, 

1863. 

Jan.  24, 

1861. 

Charles  R.  Atwood, 

StiU  in 

office. 

Feb.  11, 

1862. 

Oliver  Ames,  Jr.,    . 

u 

u 

July, 

1863. 

Le  Baron  Russell,  • 

u 

• 

u 

I  annex  a  list  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  hospital 
for  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1864. 

SaUrj. 

George  C.  S.  Choate,  Superintendent^        ....  $1,800  00 

Nomus  Paige,  Assistant-Phyncian, 208  66 

A.  W.  Nelson,  JMUtant-Physician, 375  00 

J.  Kittredge,  Olerh, 600  00 

J.  E.  Lee,  Supervisor^ 218  83 

Stephen  Sweetser,  Supervisor^ 277  70 

Mary  B.  Poor,  Supervisor^ 275  00 

t 
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5.  A.  Lee,  Bausekeeper, $225  00 

R  S.  Craig,  Engineer, 600  00 

Hugh  Gilmartin,  Baker, 360  00 

William  Gray,  Coachman, 73  20 

6.  N.  Sawyer,  Goaekman, 185  40 

L.  Ames,       JFarmer, 55  50 

L.  B.  Cox,          «            61  50 

N.  C.  Boynton,    « ,        .  54  00 

C.  Whitehouse,    «            46  00 

BL  E.  Savage,     «            124  00 

6.  S.  Pena,         «            157  50 

Wm,  Ellsworth,  « H  33 

G.  W.  Lathers,    «            •        .  22  00 

Milo  Aiken,         «            12  50 

J.  W.  Springer,  «            51  07 

H.  P.  Stadley,     «            20  84 

F.  Hopkins,      AUendant, 40  67 

A.  C.  Fellows,         "                139  50 

A.  T.  Staples,          «                5  33 

H.  H.  Boynton,        «                12  00 

O.  W.  Folsom,         «                18  00 

A.  K.  Stevens,         «                270  00 

E.  H.  Dalton,           «                270  00 

IL  R.  Tishness,        "                8  00 

A.  P.  Saben,            «                39  33 

C.  H.  White,            «                100  00 

C.  F.  Hill,                "                Ill  33 

G.  H.  Emery,          «                40  67 

H.  W.  Howe,          "                96  17 

F.  O.  Ward,             «                86  33 

T.  V.  Hunt,              «                242  00 

D.  B.  Savage,          "                61  33 

G.  R.  Peirce,           "                73  00 

M.  S.  Chapman,      >*                65  50 

A.  N.  Gove,            «                140  83 

G.  A.  Hardy,           «                137  50 

E.  W.  Cleasby,        "                137  50 

P.  T.  Stevens,          "                158  67 

F.  B.  HanJy,            "                86  67 

J.  M.  Kelley,           «                15  83 

Sarah  A.  Weeks,    «                105  00 

Kate  L  Gunn,         *'                112  00 

V.  J.  Bridges,          «               168  00 
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B.  P.  Swan,  AUendoaOj 

$15  40 

Mbtj  Meroer,        .  ** 

168  00 

Margaret  Mercer,    ** 

168  00 

A.  M.  Henej,         << 

168  00 

M.  E.  Banudell,     "* 

93  58 

H.  E.  Wentworth,  « 

119  00 

M.  A.  Dudley,         *" 

14  00 

Jj.  M.  Bridges,         ** 

108  78 

3.  A.  Sibley,           « 

68  00 

S.  J.  FellowB,           << 

54  10 

A.  M.  Hardy,          "< 

46  67 

C.  B.  Smith,            '^ 

54  10 

H.  WhitehouBe,       ** 

2  M 

C.  E.  Owen,  SeamstreUt  • 

14  00 

J.  li.  GODD,                 <" 

61  18 

S.  J.  BobioflOD,        ** 

130  67 

B.  BichardflOD,        << 

74  20 

Miron  Craig,  Fireman^     • 

108  73 

Margaret  McMannus,  Laundress^ 

• 

156  90 

Mary  McMannns,              '^         girly 

104  59 

Cath.  Monnegao,               ^            << 

104  59 

Alice  McGan,                    «            « 

2  57 

Mary  E.  Clark,                 «            " 

92  59 

Mary  Burk,        Oook^      .        •        •        . 

130  99 

Ellen  Monnegan,    **         ,        .        , 

• 

104  59 

Ann  0.  Brien,        ^ 

12  85 

Sophia  Bom,          "«         .        .        . 

52  01 

Cath.  Sweeney,      "         •        .        , 

8  28 

Abby  Gilmartin,    «         .        .      . , 

96  02 

Ellen  Summers,     ^ 

33  43 

Bose  Flynn,          ^         .        .        . 

4  86 

Ann  Connell,         <^ 

2  28 

Joanna  Connors,    ^ 

4  00 

Mary  E.  Cronan,   **         .        .        , 

1  93 

Hannah  Corcoran,  ^         .        •        . 

1  93 

Margaret  Carney,  Bbuse-AUendani^  , 

67  16 

Mary  Byan,  Bause-AUendatU^  . 

104  55 

Alice  Leonard,  Houte^JUendatU^ 

37  72 

Labor, 

58  40 

Clergymen,      •        •        •        • 

343  00 

Geo.  S.  C.  Choate,  TWoturer,  . 

>        1 

»        < 

>        < 

1                « 

300  00 

Total,  .        •        .        .        . 

.  $11,945  16 
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BmJu  of  th4  HotpiUd. 

Oombining  with  the  statistics  already  giren,  those  of  the  year 
1864,  we  find  the  following  to  be  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
this  Hospital : —  , 

Whole  number  of  patients  under  treatment  during  ten 

years  and  a  half, 2,447 

Discharged  recovered, 925 

Discharged  improved, 227 

Discharged  without  improvement,       •        •        •        .  460 

Died, 442 

■ 

Of  the  whole  number,  considerably  more  thn  half,  namely, 
1,440,  have  been  State  paupers ;  586  have  been  town  paupers, 
and  471  have  been  private  patients. 

The  whole  expense  of  carrying  on  the  Hospital,  according  to 
the  Report  for  1864,  has  been  $518,802.78 ;  or,  an  average  for 
eleven  years  of  946,668.89  a  year.  The  average  weekly 
number  of  patients  during  that  time  has  been  840.8.  Dividing 
the  total  cost  by  this  number,  and  that  by  547,  the  number  of 
weeks  since  the  Hospital  was  opened,  we  have  an  average  weekly 
cost  of  92.75. 

The  aggregate  of  yearly  averages  has  been  8,702,  and  the 
aggregate  mortality  442 ;  so  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  calcu- 
lated on  the  average  number,  is  11.94 ;  calculated  on  the  whole 
number  admitted,  it  is  18.06.  The  percentage  of  recoveries 
calculated  upon  the  whole  number  discharged,  is  45.48. 

I  append  fuller  tables  of  this  Hospital,  some  of  which  are 
the  same  as  those  given  by  Dr.  Clioate  in  his  very  full  and 
satisfactory  report  of  the  present  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  number  of  patients 
for  each  year  and  the  general  average. 

Table  No.  32. — Average  Number. 


TXAB,.      . 

ISU. 

18». 

1859. 

18S7. 

18U. 

m. 

18M. 

1861. 

180. 

1888. 

1884. 

ATWflgt* 

ATe'ge  No., 

210 

251 

280 

812 

828 

885 

865 

886 

425 

421 

889 

840.8 
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The  average  number  of  inmates  is  thus  found  to  have  been 
840.8,  many  more  than  the  hospital  was  designed  for.  It  was 
built  to  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients ;  but  in 
addition  to  these  accommodations  were  ranges  of  strong  rooms 
to  the  number  of  forty-six.  Considering  these  as  unnecessary 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  lunatics,  and  outgrown  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  the  trustees  had  them  removed  at  an  early  day,  and 
the  space  they  had  needlessly  occupied  was  converted  into  dor- 
mitories. This  doubtless  increased  the  capacity  of  the  hospital 
very  considerably;  yet  it  will  readily  appear  that  buildings 
adapted  for  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  must  be  much  crowded 
when  compelled  to  admit  on  an  average  three  hundred  and 
forty-one,  or  fopiy-five  beyond  the  proper  number. 


Table  No.  33. 
Admisitons  of  different  classes  of  Patienis. 


TEAB,      .       . 

18M. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1 

1861. 1 1862. 

1 

1863. 

1864. 

TOUL 

State  Paupers, 

147 

63 

94 

126 

134 

143 

155 

176 

145 

131 

136 

1,440 

Town      " 

119 

47 

23 

26 

48 

46 

51 

60 

42 

37 

47 

536 

Priv.  Patients, 

64 
830 

67 
167 

68 
185 

56 
207 

41 
223 

42 
231 

39 
245 

26 
252 

21 
208 

28 
196 

20 
203 

471 

WboleNo.,    . 

2,447 

Of  the  admissions  as  given  above,  out  of  a  total  of  2,447,  the 
State  Paupers  amount  to  1,440,  or  58.95  per  cent. ;  a  large 
proportion,  and  still  increasing  from  year  to  year,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  table.  Private  patients,  chiefly  native  born, 
whose  number  reached  sixty-four  in  the  first  year  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  hospital,  during  1864  numbered  only  twenty  admis- 
sions. Town  paupers  have  diminished  in  a  somewhat  smaller 
ratio ;  State  Paupers  absorb  the  accommodations.  Their 
enforced  presence  must  operate  to  exclude  from  hospital  privi- 
leges many  of  the  native  born  insane,  for  whom  it  is  popularly 
supposed  the  State  institutions  were  originally  designed.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  laws  were  designed  to  favor  that  class 
which  most  stood  in  need  of  help,  from  inability  to  help  them- 
selves ;  still  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  this  idea  was  to  be 
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carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  work  the  injury  of  native  citizens 
whose  infirmities  might  render  a  hospital  a  desirable  refuge. 

Table  No.  84. 

Showing  the  Numbers  Admitted  and  Ditcharged  each  yeary  and  in  what 

condition  the  latter  class  left  the  HospitaL 


T£AB,  .   . 

\m. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1S62. 

1863. 

1861. 

ToUl. 

Admitted,  . 

830 

167 

185 

207 

223 

231 

1 
245  252 

208 

196 

203 

2,447 

Discharged, . 

91 

144 

149 

178 

249 

191 

225 

202 

198 

215 

242 

2,084 

Becovered,  . 

86 

70 

62 

82 

84 

98 

101 

119 

87 

87 

99 

925 

Improyed, 

8 

20 

16 

14  27 

22 

27 

11 

12 

85 

85 

227 

Notimproy'd, 

20 

14 

80 

88  97 

29 

48 

17 

51 

54 

62 

460 

Died,  . 

24 

88 

40 

43  40 

42 

47 

52 

43 

34 

39 

442 

Eloped, 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

2 

8 

5 

5 

7 

80 

Of  the  whole  number  of  recorded  discharges,  yiz.,  2,084,  925 
were  recovered,  227  improved,  and  460  not  improved,  while  the 
deaths  amount  to  442.  Considering  the  large  proportion  of 
State  Paupers  in  the  hospital,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
recoveries  would  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  discharges,  that  class  in  general  recovering  more  readily  than 
othe;*  classes.  The  explanation  is  perhaps  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  early  years  of  the  hospital  were  occupied  largely  with  the 
care  of  old  and  incurable  cases  from  the  Worcester  HospitaL 
It  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint  in  the  annual  reports  that 
such  a  burden  should  have  been  imposed  at  the  outset,  but  the 
same  evil  had  existed  before  at  Worcester,  and  now  exists  in  a 
still  greater  degree  at  Northampton. 

On  the  1st  of  September  last,  there  were  127  curable  and 
249  incurable  patients  in  the  Taunton  Hospital.  Of  the  incu- 
rables only  187  were  State  patients,  or  55  per  cent. ;  while  the 
whole  number  of  State  patients  was  204  out  of  876,  or  54.25 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  recoveries  based 
upon  the  number  discharged  each  year,  and  the  percentage  of 
deaths  based  upon  the  whole  number  under  treatment  each  year, 
and  also  upon  the  average  number  of  patients. 
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Table  No.  85. — Penmtage. 


TEAB, 

1SS4. 

IMS. 

!•««. 

ISftT. 

1SS8. 

!•«•• 

Becoyered  of  all  discharged,     . 

39.67 

48.61 

41.61 

46.06 

33.77 

51.25 

Improved         "         " 

8.79 

18.88 

10.78 

7.88 

10.84 

11.51 

Not  improved  "          " 

21-97 

9.72 

20.13 

21.84 

38.91 

15.17 

Deaths  of  all  in  Hospital, . 

7-27 

985 

8.94 

8.51 

7.27 

7.89 

Deaths  of  average  number, 

11.42 

15.13 

14.28 

13.77 

12.19 

12.58 

Table  No.  85. — Concluded. 


TEAR 

is«o. 

10«1. 

1S«S. 

ises. 

1«64. 

AT«nig«. 

Recovered  of  all  discharged. 

44.88 

5a90 

43.93 

40.46 

50.51 

45,43 

Improved         "         " 

12.00 

5.44 

6.06 

16.29 

17.85 

11.18 

Not  improved  "         " 

21.33 

8.41 

25.75 

25.11 

31.63 

22.57 

Deaths  of  all  in  Hospital, . 

8.02 

8.48 

6.94 

5.51 

6.44 

7.78 

Deaths  of  average  number. 

12.87 

13.50 

10.11 

8.07 

10.03 

12.17 

The  two  tables  which  follow ,  exhibiting  the  age  at  admission 
and  duration  before  admission,  point  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
those  of  the  Worcester  Hospital — manhood  with  all  its  strength 
and  vigor  is  more  exposed  to  the  disease  than  feeble  childhood 
or  decrepit  age.  The  weakness  of  early  and  of  declining  years 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  strain  upon  all 
the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  which  accompanies  the  prime  of 
life.  Youth,  by  its  freedom  from  responsibility,  and  age,  by  its 
safe  passage  through  the  trials  of  life,  are  comparatively  exempt. 
Sex  seems  to  exercise  no  especial  influence  over  the  tendency 
to  insaxiity.  If  woman  is  more  exposed  to  the  disease  from 
internal  causes,  man  runs  the  greater  risk  from  external  excite- 
ments. The  prospects  for  recovery  are  very  nearly  alike  in  the 
two  sexes.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  consequence  that 
the  disease  should  be  met  at  the  outset,  and  not  be  sufiRsred  to 
become  a  habit  of  the  system. 
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The  preceding  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  as  noted  in  the  successive  reports  of  the  hospital 
treasurer,  exhibiting  the  sources  of  the  revenue  and  the  objects 
pf  expenditure.  According  to  this  table  the  average  annual 
receipts  from  all  sources  will  be  seen  to  he  $54,617.15,  and  the 
average  annual  expenditures,  $53,990.20.  The  average  annual 
numbers  of  patients  has  been  340.8  ;  so  that  the  cost  per  capita 
appears  to  be  $158.42  per  annum,  or  $3.04  per  week.  These 
statistics^will  be  seen  to  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  in 
the  table  next  following,  which  is  introduced  from  the  Superin- 
tendent's report  for  1864,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  more  exact, 
being  prepared  with  great  care  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts.  The  calculations,  however,  seem  to  have  been  based  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  period  covered  was  eleven  full  years. 


Table  No.  89.* 

JExktbiiing  the  Average  Number  of  Patients,  the  Total  Annual  JSxpemeSy 
iJie  Total  Annual  Revenue  from  Board,  and  the  Average  Weekly  Ex- 
pense and  Income  from  each  Patient  for  each  of  Hie  Eleven  Tears, 
during  which  the  Hospital  has  been  in  operation. 


YEAB. 

Arerage 
K  umber. 

ToUI 
EzpeoMi. 

Total 
Receipts. 

Arenge 

Weekly  Ex- 

penso  of  each 

Patient. 

1      Average 
1   Weekly  In- 
come flrom 
each  Patient. 

1854,    . 

210 

•17,808  76 

•2,857  43 

•2  42 

80  40 

1855,   . 

251 

32,930  42 

24,287  19 

2  52 

1  86 

1856,   . 

280 

84,831  51 

34,690  59 

2  39 

2  38 

1857.   . 

312 

34,335  95 

34,413  16 

2  20 

2  21 

1858,   . 

328 

46,847  29 

46,416  82 

2  75 

2  72 

1859,   . 

335 

45,811  26 

51,273  98 

2  63 

2  94 

1860,   . 

365 

53,045  29 

55,673  29 

2  79 

2  93 

1861,   . 

386 

50,127  76 

49,461  61 

2  49 

2  46 

1862,   . 

425 

62,447  70 

62,535  61 

2  83 

2  83 

1868,   . 

421 

68,262  02 

68,239  96 

3  12 

3  12 

1864,   . 

889 

67,354  82 

66,193  43 

3  33 

3  27 

Totals,     . 

3,702 

•513,302  78 

•496,043  07 

•29  47 

$27  12 

Averages,    . 

336.5 

•46,663  89 

•45,094  82 

•2  68 

1 

•2  47 

*  from  the  Saperintendent*!  Aepori  for  1864. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  cost  to  the  State  of  the  hos- 
pital and  appurtenances,  together  with  the  yearly  appropriations 
for  improvements  or  for  support  of  paupers,  and  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  the  hospital.  The  average  annual  cost  to  tlie  State 
is  thus  seen  to  have  been  $37,697.40, — the  average  number  of 
inmates  at  charge  of  the  State  has  probably  been  201 ;  thus  the 
State  may  be  said  to  have  expended  for  each  of  its  paupers  in 
this  hospital  $187.55  per  year  and  $8.60  per  week.      ^ 

Table  No.  40. — Cost  to  the  State. 


TZAVS. 


Coit  to  state. 


ApproprUitloDi 
for  AddlUoiu. 


Inttreit  on 
Cost 


Board  of  8tat« 
PaupeiB. 


Salariet  paid 
bj  Bute. 


Total 

Annual  Coat 

toSteta. 


1864,  . 

$174,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$10,440  00 

$10,000  00* 

$3,225  OOf 

1855,  . 

186,000  00 

15,150  00 

11,160  00 

7,297  99 

2,706  94 

1856,  . 

201,150  00 

8,000  00 

12,060  00 

11,900  05 

2,920  98 

1857,  . 

200,150  00 

5,000  00 

12,549  00 

12,828  97 

3,115  07 

1858,  . 

214,150  00 

- 

12,849  00 

22,895  16 

3,225  00 

1859,  . 

- 

- 

~  12,849  00 

26,127  25 

2,418  75 

1860,  . 

- 

- 

12,849  00 

27,916  29 

- 

1861,  . 

- 

- 

12,849  00 

25,000  00 

- 

1862,  . 

- 

- 

12,849  00 

38,170  37 

- 

1863,  . 

- 

- 

12,849  00 

40,469  96 

- 

1864,  . 

- 

•   •   • 

12,849  00 

38,292  64 

- 

TotaU,  . 

$186,161  00 

$260,898  68 

$17,611  74 

Ay< 

tnges, 

•   ■   • 

$12,378  27 

$23,718  06 

$1,601  07  ^ 

$23,665  00 
21,164  98 
26,890  08 
28,493  04 
38,969  16 
41,395  00 
40,765  29 
37,849  00 
51,019  37 
63,318  96 
51,141  64 
$414,671  42 
$37,697  40 


*  For  currant  azpenaai,  loclnding  board  of  Btato  paupers.      f  From  rtporta  of  State  Auditor. 


From  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1864,  I  borrow 
the  following  table  which  shows  the  nativity  of  all  the  patients, 
and  by  this  it  appears  that  1,247,  or  50.96  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  have  been  Americans ;  992,  or  40.54  per  cent,  have  been 
Irish,  or  of  Irish  parentage,  leaving  only  8.5  per  cent,  for  all 
other  foreigners.  This  table,  when  compared  with  the  thirty- 
third,  shows  that  many  of  the  State  patients  must  be  Americans 
by  birth. 
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Table  No.  41. — I/iaimlg. 


18«4 

• 

FXBYXOUBLT. 

e 
«» 

9 

NATIVITY. 

j 

i 

Total  In  el 
yean. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

46 

41 

87 

615 

545 

1,160 

1,247 

Americans,  Lruh  parents, 

2 

i 

8 

19 

80 

49' 

52 

Irish,    . 

39 

51 

90 

377 

473 

850 

940 

English, 

4 

7 

11 

33 

30 

63 

74 

• 

Germans, 

2 

3 

5 

53 

19 

72 

77 

French, 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

7 

7 

Scotch, . 

2 

1 

8 

2 

6 

8 

11 

Spanish, 

• 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

'    6 

6 

Canadians,    . 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

4 

4 

Italians, 

1 

- 

1 

7 

1 

8 

9 

West  Indians, 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

Nova  Scotians, 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

9 

12 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Dutch,  . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Swede, . 

97 

106 

203 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Totals,  . 

1                   i 

1,133 

1,111 

2,244 

2,447 

It  must  not  be  supposed  because  I  have  spoken  so  briefly  of 
this  Hospital  that  its  management  has  been  less  satisfactory,  or 
its  results  less  important  than  those  of  the  Worcester  Hospital, 
in  proportion  to  the  time  which  it  has  existed.  But  an  institu- 
tion which  undergoes  few  changes  in  its  external  plan  or  its 
internal  system;  which  continues  for  many  years  under  the 
same  head  and  by  his  wise  direction  quietly  fallils  its  appointed 
work  in  the  circle  of  public  charities,  has  little  in  its  history  to 
be  chronicled.  It  has  long  been  said  that  the  best  lives  are 
often  the  least  eventful.  Tlie  annual  reports,  if  not  so  minute 
as  those  of  Worcester,  have  been  prepared  with  care,  and  pre- 
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serre  a  record  of  the  main  features  of  the  institution.  That  of 
the  present  year,  in  particular,  is  rich  in  obserrations  and 
statistics,  of  which  I  have  freelj  availed  myself. 

10.  Tlu  Northampton  Hospital. 

This  is  the  latest  built  and  the  most  costly  of  the  three  State 
Hospitals.  It  owes  its  establishment,  in  great  part,  to  the 
thorough  and  convincing  exposition  of  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  tlie  lunatics  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  was  given  by 
Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  in  1854-5.  His  extended  report,  prepared 
after  the  most  complete  examination  of  the  subject  ever  made 
in  this  country  and,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  showed  the  urgent 
necessity  for  another  Lunatic  Hospital,  in  a  manner  so  incontro- 
vertible that  the  authorities  did  not  delay  action.  In  1855  the 
General  Court  made  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  building 
such  a  hospital,  and  the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Luther  Y.  Bell,  Henry  W.  Benchley  and  S.  S.  Standley, 
Building  Commissioners.  The  plans  for  the  structure  were 
prepared  by  Jonathan  Preston,  a  Boston  architect,  under  the 
oversight  of  Dr.  Bell,  who  is  believed  to  have  directed  the 
principal  modifications  which  distinguish  this  from  the  other  hos- 
pitals. Its  form,  dimensions  and  general  arrangement  are  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Prince,  the  first  Superintendent,  in  his  report 
for  1858 : 

^  The  structure  is  of  brick,  with  slated  roof  and  brown-stone  window 
sills  and  caps.  It  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  after  a 
design  of  Jonathan  Preston,  of  Boston,  and  with  its  irregular,  yet  sym- 
metrical form,  its  broken  line  of  roof,  the  gables,  grouped  windows  and 
other  peculiarities  of  this  style,  presents  a  picturesque  and  imposing 
appearance. 

^  It  is  intended  to  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  with 
the  necessary  ofiicers  and  attendants,  and  is  arranged  for  twelve  classes 
of  each  sex. 

''  The  lower  story  is  elevated  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  a  cellar  eight  feet  deep  extends  under  the  whole  building.  This 
preserves  the  lower  story  from  dampness,  and  affords  ample  cellar  room 
for  the  steam  pipe  and  ventiduct  by  which  the  building  is  warmed  and 
ventilated,  and  for  storage  of  fuel  and  vegetables ;  for  the  large  bath- 
rooms $  for  a  carpenter's  repairing  room,  a  forge,  a  paint  room,  and  the 
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railway  on  which  the  food  is  transported  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dumb- 
waiters supplying  the  nineteen  dining-rooms. 

'^  The  plan  comprises  a  centre  building,  four  stories  high,  which,  with 
its  extension  in  the  rear,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  deep,  and  a 
range  of  wings  on  each  side,  three  stories  high,  giving  a  front  line  of  five 
hundred  and  twelve  feet     The  stories  are  all  twelve  feet  high. 

«From  its  point  of  junction  with  the  wings,  the  centre  projects 
thirty-four  feet.  Here  it  has  a  width  of  sixty  feet,  is  four  stories  high, 
and  b  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground.  From  thb  elevation  is  obtained  a  panoramic 
view  of  great  beauty  and  extent 

"  A  portico,  with  a  flight  of  steps  on  each  side,  adorns  and  protects  the 
entrance. 

"  The  entrance  hall  is  twelve  feet  wide  and  thirty-six  feet  long,  and 
terminates  in  a  spacious  rotunda,  forty-nine  by  fifty-seven  feet  eight 
inches.  Both  these  halls  have  a  handsome  mosaic  fioor  of  black  walnut 
and  maple.  Upon  the  rear  wall  of  the  rotunda  rise  on  each  side  spacious 
stairways  leading  to  the  stories  above,  the  whole  being  abundantly  lighted 
by  large  windows  in  each  story. 

'^  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  hall  are  two  rooms,  eighteen  by  twenty- 
one  feet ;  those  on  the  right  being  occupied  as  the  general  business  office 
and  the  physician's  room,  those  on  the  led  as  reception  rooms.  The 
three  stories  above  contain  rooms  for  the  Superintendent  and  his  family 
and  other  officerd. 

"  That  part  of  the  centre  building  in  the  rear  of  the  rotunda,  one 
hundred  and  four  feet  in  length,  consists  of  a  basement  and  three  stories 
above.  The  basement  contains  a  central  passage-way  from  the  outside 
to  the  cellar,  having  on  one  side  the  bakery  and  store-rooms,  and  on  the 
other  the  kitchen  and  store-rooms  connected  with  it 

'*  The  kitchen  is  twenty-four  by  forty-seven  feet  It  has  a  brick  fioor 
laid  in  cement;  is  well  lighted,  and  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  contains  a  Chilson's  cooking  range 
of  large  size,  and  seven  copper  boilers  for  cooking  by  steam. 

^  The  story  above  the  basement  contains  a  dining-room  and  sitting- 
room,  the  ironing  and  drying  rooms,  and  two  store-rooms. 

"  The  second  and  third  stories  are  occupied,  next  the  rotunda,  by  the 
chapel,  a  beautiful  hall,  forty-five  feet  long  and  thirty-six  feet  wide, 
finished  to  the  rafters  in  a  plain  and  handsome  manner,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  architectural  style  of  the  building.  In  the  rear  of  the 
chapel  are  sewing-rooms  and  store-rooms,  and  in  the  story  above  several 
large  sleeping-rooms  for  those  employed  in  this  part  of  the  house. 

^  On  each  side  of  the  centre  building  is  a  range  of  four  wings,  three 
stories  high ;  those  on  the  north  being  devoted  to  males,  and  those  on  the 
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fooUi  to  the  (aatie  paliaits ;  the  rear  of  the  eentre  bofl^Dg  Kiring  as 
ao  tSeeUud  §enea  betweeo  them.  The  two  sides  eonespond  with  eada 
other^  mod  the  three  §ione§  on  each  side  do  not  differ  in  their  general 
arrff**#fflifntr 

^The  ilrst  wing  is  one  faondred  and  foorteen  feet  in  length,  and 
coniiiiU  o(  a  central  corridor,  twelve  feet  wide,  with  the  sleeping  chambers 
on  each  side.  These  are  eleren  in  nomber.  Thej  are  eight  feet  six 
inches  by  eleren  feet,  and  are  twelve  feet  high,  each  haTing  a  glased 
window,  five  feet  bj  three.  The  lower  sash  is  balanced  bj  weights,  and 
Is  movable  at  wilL  Upon  the  outside  o(  every  windowin  the  wings  is  an 
nnglased  iron  Msh. 

^  At  that  end  of  the  hall  which  adjoins  the  centre  building,  is  a  parlor, 
entered  from  the  rotunda,  or  from  the  wing,  in  which  patients  maj  have 
a  private  interview  with  their  friends.  Adjoining  this  in  the  wing, 
separated  from  the  corridor  by  a  private  passage-waj,  are  two  chambers, 
where  patients  who  are  very  sick  can  be  cared  for  in  private  or  bj  their 
friends.  The  corridor  is  lighted  at  the  end  opposite  the  centre  building, 
by  three  windowsi  each  seven  feet  high  by  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and, 
in  addition  to  thi^,  midway  of  its  length,  by  a  large  bay-window,  meas- 
uring eighteen  by  seventeen  feet  on  the  floor,  affording  not  only  light 
and  air  to  the  hall,  but  a  pleasant  sitting-room,  being  comfortably  fur- 
nished in  the  three  stories  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patients 
occupying  them. 

'^  There  is,  in  each  story,  access  to  a  stairway  leading  to  an  outer  door, 
affording  a  ready  escape  in  case  of  fire.  In  the  comer  of  this  wing,  in 
the  end  most  remote  from  the  centre  building,  is  a  large  parlor  or  day- 
room,  twenty-two  feet  square,  with  large  and  pleasant  windows  on  two 
sides.  There  is  also  a  dining-room,  twenty-four  feet  long  and  eleven 
feet  wide,  furnished  with  a  substantial  table  and  benches  in  the  lower 
story,  and  chairs  in  those  above.  There  are  in  each  story  of  this  wing 
a  sink-room  and  water-closet,  and  two  closets  for  clothing,  and  in  the 
basement  a  bath-room  with  six  tubs. 

^*  The  second  wing,  extending  in  the  same  direction,  is  set  back  from 
the  line  of  the  first,  which  it  overlaps  forty  feet  Like  that  it  contains, 
in  the  three  stories,  a  central  corridor,  twelve  feet  wide  and  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet  long,  with  chambers  on  each  side. 

'<  There  is  also  a  parlor  of  large  size  and  well  lighted,  a  dining-room, 
closets  for  clothing,  a  sink-room,  bath-room  and  water-closet  The  hall 
is  lighted  at  the  end  nearest  the  centre  building,  by  three  large  windows, 
and  in  the  middle  by  a  large  bay-window,  twenty  by  twenty  feet  on  the 
floor.  There  are  in  this  wing,  in  each  story,  thirteen  chambers  for 
patients.    There  is  also  access  to  a  stairway,  leading  to  an  outer  door. 
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^The  third  wing  is  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  last,  extending  to 
the  rear.  It  is  ninetj-three  feet  in  length,  and  is  lighted  in  the  centre  by 
a  large  baj-window.  In  the  outer  angle,  where  it  forms  the  second 
wing,  is  a  large  dormitory,  eighteen  by  thirty-five  feet,  which  will  com- 
fortably accommodate  eight  or  ten  patients.  Adjoining  this,  in  the  inner 
angle,  is  a  large  room  for  the  attendants  of  the  two  adjacent  halls.  The 
sleeping  rooms  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  central  hall,  and  are  of 
the  same  size  as  those  in  the  other  two  wings.  There  is  also  a  dining- 
room,  a  sink-room,  bath-room  and  water-closet,  and  one  double  room  for 
two  beds. 

''  The  fourth  wing  is  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  last,  and  is  fifty 
feet  in  length.  It  contains  four  rooms  in  each  story,  including  that 
occupied  by  the  attendant,  a  sink-room,  bath-room  and  water-closet. 
This  wing,  which  is  intended  for  the  most  violent  and  excited  class,  has 
a  corridor,  ten  feet  wide  and  forty-seven  feet  long,  with  four  sleeping 
rooms  on  one  side,  each  of  them  eleven  feet  by  twelve.  These  rooms 
differ  from  those  in  the  other  wings,  only  in  their  greater  size  and  in 
having  their  windows  protected  by  wire  screens  and  sliding  shutters. 
The  corridor  is  well  lighted  by  a  large  window  at  each  end. 

*'  The  whole  number  of  rooms  in  the  building,  which  can  be  used  as 
chambers  for  patients  and  their  attendants,  is  two  hundred  and  ten.  Six 
of  these  are  large  dormitories  capable  of  containing  ten  beds,  and  six 
are  for  two  beds.  Each  room  is  furnished  with  a  substantial  and 
comfortable  bedstead  and  beds — ^generally,  a  husk  and  a  hair  mattress — to 
which  are  added,  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  allow  it,  a  looking- 
glass,  bureau,  chair,  table,  and  strip  of  carpet" 

After  deciding  on  the  plan,  the  Commissioners  received  bids 
for  the  constraction  of  the  hospital,  ranging  from  $170,000  to 
$246,000.  The  accepted  bid  was  that  of  Messrs.  Mayers  and 
Tufts,  who  gave  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $75,000  that  they  would 
complete  the  building  according  to  the  plan,  for  $170,968.  The 
sum  of  $18,870.25  had  already  been  paid  for  175  acres  of  land 
on  a  commanding  position  about  a  mile  north-west  of  the  village 
of  Northampton.  The  Commissioners  themselves  said,  under 
date  of  January  9, 1856 : 

**  Their  primary  duty,  the  selection  of  a  proper  site,  having  been  dis- 
charged,— and  as  they  believe,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public — they 
proceeded  to  purchase  an  adequate  quantity  of  land.  For  this,  an 
expenditure  of  something  over  $13,000  was  made ;  the  various  parcels 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres.  Next,  a  pro- 
vision for  a  full  supply  of  water  was  made,  at  an  expected  outlay  of 
about  $2,500. 
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^  The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  hospital  itself,  including  the 
levelling  of  the  site  and  all  the  drainage  within  the  building,  was  taken, 
after  an  active  competition,  by  two  competent  and  experienced  builders, 
at  the  sum  of  $170,9G3.  These  expenditures  will  amount  in  the  total 
to  $186,463. 

^  As  there  are  various  items  of  work  which  the  Commissioners  could 
not  safely  include  in  the  general  contract,  and  necessarily  there  must  be 
a  class  of  extras,  as  in  all  such  considerable  enterprises,  it  cannot  be  safe 
to  estimate  the  actual  cost  of  the  hospital  and  its  lands,  when  completed, 
at  a  less  figure  than  $200,000,  the  sum  apparently  intended  by  the 
legislature  to  meet  the  object.  And  the  Commissioners  are  fully  confi- 
dent that  the  sum  will  be  entirely  adequate  to  the  end." 

It  seems  probable  that  this  contract  was  drawn  up  under  a 
serious  mistake  as  to  the  real  cost  of  performing  it,  for  previous 
to  March,  1856,  the  Commissioners  bad  asked  for  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  during  the  month  of  April  in 
tho  same  year,  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  was  sent  to 
inquire  into  the  propriety  of  suspending  work  on  the  building. 
On  the  22d  of  April  they  reported  that  there  had  been  already 
drawn  from  the  treasury  $21,250.25,  more  than  half  of  which 
went  to  pay  for  the  land  ;  that  there  was  then  due  the  Com- 
missioners, and  for  ^^  damage  on  minor  contracts "  $3,140 ; 
while  the  sum  then  demanded  by  the  contractors  was  $57,000, 
in  case  the  Legislature  should  think  fit  to  annul  the  existing 
contract.  It  was  deemed  best  to  continue  the  work,  which 
dragged  along  through  the  years  1856-7-8,  and  the  Hospital 
was  finally  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  16th  of 
of  August,  1858. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building,  land,  furniture,  etc.,  up  to  that 
time*  is  estimated  at  $320,000,  nearly.    In  their  report  for 

*The  appropriation  made  by  the  Act  of  1855,  (chapter  454,)  was  really 
$150,000,  but  the  Commissioners  and  the  Auditor  chose  to  consider  it 
9200,000,  that  being  the  limit  of  expense  named  in  the  Act.  The  Act  of  1857, 
(chapter  283,)  appropriated  $50,000  more,  which  was  consumed  during  that 
year;  the  Resolves  of  1857,  (chapter  98,)  appropriated  $85,000  more  for 
furnishing  the  Hospital,  of  which  $14,221.10  had  been  expended  up  to  March, 
1858.  The  Legislature  of  1858  appropriated  $58,000  to  ''  complete  in  all 
respects  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Northampton,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  expended.  We  thus  have  a  total  of  $822,221.10  expended  up  to 
January  Ist,  1859.  Since  then  the  Auditor's  Reports  show  an  expenditure 
$5,490  in  1860,  and  of  $6,600  in  1861,  which  added  to  the  previous  sum  gives 
a  total  of  $834,811.10,  or  a  little  more  than  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Alien 
Commissioners  for  1868. 
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1863  the  Alien  Commissioners  set  the  cost,  tip  to  October  1st, 
1863,  at  9334,295.80  ;  since  when,  the  sum  of  $8,000  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  renewing  the  heating  appa- 
ratus, and  $5,606.81  to  extinguish  liabilities.  The  present  cost 
of  the  Hospital  may  therefore  be  set  down  as  $347,902.61,  or 
in  round  numbers  $350,000. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  this  immense  expenditure  has  not 
given  the  State  any  sufficient  return.  The  Hospital  is  an 
imposing  edifice,  of  vast  dimensions,  but  in  many  respects  very 
imperfectly  built.  The  floors  were  made  of  wood  not  properly 
seasoned,  and  now  need  constant  repairs ;  the  windows  are 
very  badly  put  in,  and  the  steam-pipes  and  other  fixtures  for 
heating  the  house  have  proved  insufficient,  though  requiring  an 
enormous  consumption  of  fuel.  The  out-buildings  are  far  less 
convenient  and  valuable  than  at  the  other  two  hospitals,  the 
grounds  are  not  yet  suitably  fenced,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that 
a  sufficient  supply  <^  water  has  been  secured.  These  defects, 
and  others  which  might  be  named,  have  been  found  to  outweigh 
all  the  advantages  of  locality  which  at  first  sight  are  so  con- 
spicuous, and  having  become  known  to  succeeding  Legislatures, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  State,  have  caused  an  unfavorable 
opinion  respecting  this  institution.  It  is  charged,  and  com- 
monly believed,  that  its  construction  was  a  political  job  ;  that 
those  men  of  science,  such  as  Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Jarvis,  who 
were  early  connected  with  the  project  for  its  establishment, 
withdrew  in  disgust  at  the  extravagance  and  incompetence 
displayed  in  executing  it ;  and  finally  the  whole  enterprise  has 
been  denounced  as  useless. 

How  much  of  this  censure  is  just  is  needless  for  me  to 
discuss ;  the  fact  remains  that  a  prejudice  has  always  existed 
against  the  new  Hospital,  which  has  been  found  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  results  it  should  have  accomplished.  Being  left 
without  a  working  capital  to  carry  on  its  operations,  it  has 
almost  always  been  encumbered  with  debt,  from  which  it  was 
temporarily  relieved  by  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  in 
appropriating  a  large  sum  to  pay  its  existing  liabilities.  But 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  has  seen  its  worst  days,  and  will 
soon  stand  more  on  an  equality  with  the  older  institutions  at 
Worcester  and  Taunton. 
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Government  of  the  HoepUoL 
The  government  of  this  Hospital,  like  that  of  the  other  two, 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  Trustees,  who  elect  the  Superintend- 
ent and  the  superior  officers  of  the  institution.  I  append  a 
list  of  the  acting  Trustees  since  1856,  the  date  of  their  first 
appointment. 

Appointed.  Nun*  mod  BtiidtnM. 

1856,  .        .        Eliphalet  Trask,  Springfield, 

1857,  .        .         Charles  Smith,  Northampton, 
1856,        .        .        Horace  Lyman,  Greenfield, 

1856,  .  .  J.  C.  Russell,  Great  Barrington, 

1857,  .  .  Luther  Y.  Bell,  Cbarlestown, 

1858,  .  .  Z.  L.  Raymond,  Greenfield, 

1859,  .  .  Franklin  Ripley,*  Greenfield, 
1859,  .  .  Walter  Laughlin,  Pittsfield, 

1859,  .        .        Edward  Dickinson,  Amherst, 

1860,  .        .        S.  M.  Smith,  Northampton, 

1860,  .        .         Charles  Allen,  Greenfield, 

1861,  .        AUred  R  Field,  Greenfield, 

1863,  .        .        Edward  Hitchcock,  Amherst, 

1864,  .        .        Edmund  H.  Sawyer,  Easthampton,    Still  in  office. 

The  first  Superintendent  appointed  was  Dr.  William  Henry 
Prince,  who  continued  in  office  until  his  resignation,  April  Ist, 
1864.  He  was  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  three  months,  by 
Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  an  experienced  officer,  who  was  formerly  at 
the  head  of  the  Frankford  and  the  Bloomingdale  Asylums,  and 
who  now  devotes  his  experience  to  the  management  of  the 
newest  Hospital  in  his  native  State. 

The  first  Assistant-Physician  was  Dr.  Austin  W.  Thompson, 
was  succeeded  in  1859  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Bartlett.  Dr.  Bartlett  still 
holds  the  place,  and  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Prince,  he 
filled,  very  acceptably,  for  three  months,  the  place  of  Superin- 
tendent. The  other  officers  appointed  by  the  Trustees  are  at 
present, — 


Battnd. 

suu 

in  office. 

.                  • 

1860 

.                  . 

1859 

,                  . 

1859 

.                 . 

1859 

.                . 

1859 

.                  . 

1860 

sun 

in  office. 

.                 • 

1864 

StiU 

in  office. 

.               . 

1861 

sun 

in  office. 

Still 

in  office. 

Treaiurevy  S.  M.  Smith, 

Clerk,  C.  M.  Moody, 

Engineer^  George  W.  Taylor, 

Farmer,  Asa  Wright, 

The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  is  $1,600,  and  of  the 
Physician,  $700. 


SalAiy. 

$300  00 
500  00 
600  00 
600  00 
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The  other  officers  and  employees  are  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent.  The  following  list  shows  who  have  been  paid, 
and  for  what  services,  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1864. 

There  also  remained  unpaid  a  balance  of  salaries  and  wages 
amounting  to  $1,677.62,  so  that  the  total  for  tlie  year  was 
$18,726.76. 

LUt  of  Officers  and  Employees  at  the  Northampton  Hospital  for  the 

year  ending  October  1, 1864. 

BaUurj. 

W.  H.  Prince,  Superiniendent, $800  00 

«          <*         Treagwrery 150  00 

C.  EL  Bartlett,  Temporary  Superintendent^        •        •        •  400  00 

«           «        Assistant-Physiciany          ....  505  00 

S.  M.  Smith,  Treasurery 75  00 

F.  L.  Eldridge,  Clerk, 125  00 

C.  M.  Moody,  Olerky 236  67 

Asa  Wright,  Farmerj 570  83 

Newman  Taylor,  Farm  handy 122  97 

Andrus  Alien,         «        « 253  00 

Stiles  Smith.           «        «      . 207  12 

John  Atchison,        «        « 156  00 

D.  E.  Heath,           «        « 208  96 

F.  Colton,                an 54  00 

E.  W.  Strong,  Carpenter y 411  50 

Greorge  W.  Taylor,  Engineery 570  00 

William  Spear,  Assistani-Engineery 199  00 

F.  H.  Gilbert,  Assistant-Engineery 296  26 

Charles  Zichlke,  Bakery 338  00 

F.  J.  Rice,  Cooky 860  00 

L.  T.  StroDg,  Kitchen  handy 24  00 

E.  D.  Strong,       «          « 60  00 

Joshua  Howe,      «          « 142  28 

Julia  Bemis,         «          « 123  00 

Lydia  Osgood,      "^         « 128  00 

Helen  W.  Lee,  Laundress, 160  40 

Angeline  Whitbeck,  ZounefrtfM, 160  40 

Sarah  R.  Phelps,  SeamstresSy 156  25 

Jane  L.  Rice,              <" 88  13 

Fidelia  Bradford,  care  of  JRotundOy          ....  92  87 

Sarah  McCue,  Boiue  maidy 119  44 

H.  H.  Rand,  Supervisory 301  00 

J.  B.  Davis,  Aitendanty 38  96 

J.  E.  Warfield,    « 91  04 
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Lanson  Drary,  AUendcaUy 

James  O'Neil,  « 

Alonzo  Phillips, 

Walter  Winter, 

S.  H.  Keith, 

John  Algard, 

Perry  Davis, 

W.  H.  Robinson, 

L.  M.  Blodgett,  Waichmany 

Dwight  £.  Sanford,  AiUndant^ 

Jeremiah  Shufelt, 

John  L.  Fish, 

Edwin  T.  Hervey, 

S.  A.  Wilson, 

M.  D.  Fletcher, 

George  Loyd, 

Edwin  Whitmore, 

D.  W.  Beals, 
Morgan  H.  Arnold, 
A.  M.  Knight, 

Abby  P.  Burnham,  Supervitor, 
Julia  A.  Bazton, 
Mary  A.  Williams, 
Lizzie  M.  Quimby,  AUendanty 

E.  C.  Moulton, 
Lydia  H.  Carey, 
Louisa  Dodge, 
Sarah  W.  Anderson, 
A.  Maria  Nims, 
S.  Frances  Nims, 
Agnes  S.  Wilson, 
Sarah  Lovering, 
Julia  A.  Cook, 
Elida  Stowell, 
Boxa  A.  Angier, 
Hattie  M.  Ormsby, 
A.  F.  Harris, 
Marion  S.  Connor, 
Sarah  C.  Tyler, 
Carrie  Sawin, 
Mary  E.  Barr, 
Paid  for  labor. 

Total  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor, 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 
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$85  00 
178  67 
134  25 

119  06 
28  76 
57  80 

139  33 
146  77 
222  00 
163  06 
157  97 
110  94 
157  00 
52  88 
78  76 
101  25 

120  00 
43  63 
26  87 
26  87 

146  63 

59  98 

117  32 

38  66 

130  00 

65  33 

130  00 

130  00 

130  00 

130  00 

130  00 

124  00 

130  00 

20  00 

130  00 

127  33 

36  66 

81  95 

71  67 

45  20 

32  70 

215  76 

$12,049  14 
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Workifig  and  ResulU  of  the  BatpitaL 

I  have  already  indicated  some  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  successful  working  of  this  institution,  arising 
from  the  mismanagement  of  funds  during  its  establishment. 
But  there  have  been  otliers  which  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  this, 
and  yet  have  been  equally  serious. 

1.  Location. — A  great  argument  for  locating  the  new  Hos- 
pital west  of  the  Connecticut  River  was  that  the  people  of  that 
part  of  the  State  were  insufficiently  provided  with  hospital 
accommodations  for  their  insane,  by  reason  of  the  distance 
which  they  must  travel  in  order  to  place  them  under  treatment 
at  Worcester.  There  is  undoubtedly  great  force  in  this  argu- 
ment, as  it  is  presented  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  in  his  report  of  1855, 
already  mentioned ;  but  it  has  force  in  both  directions.  If  the 
people  of  the  western  counties  will  not  send  their  insane  to 
Worcester  because  of  the  distance,  neither  will  the  people  of  the 
more  eastern  counties  send  theirs  to  Northampton.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  four  western  counties,  as  calculated  by  Dr.  Jarvis, 
was  in  1855  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
State,  and  in  1860  it  was  but  little  more  than  one-seventh  of 
the  whole.  Between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh  of  the  2,632 
lunatics  in  the  State,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  were  in  these 
counties.  It  was  therefore  a  mistake  to  place  a  Hospital  near 
the  centre  of  travel  for  those  four  counties,  with  the  expectation 
of  having  it  filled,  unless  there  had  been  lunatics  enough  in  the 
State  to  fill  at  least  six  hospitals,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  case.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
fill  up  the  Northampton  Hospital  with  State  patients  from  the 
eastern  counties  by  transfer,  and  with  private  patients  from  out- 
side the  State.  Of  826  patients  who  were  present  on  the  18tb 
of  October,  1864,  214  were  State  patients  and  29  were  private 
patients  from  otlier  States,  leaving  but  83,  or  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  part  to  be  assigned  to  the  western  counties,  exclusive 
of  State  patients.  Possibly  the  State  patients  from  these  coun- 
ties would  increase  the  proportion  to  one-third.  The  remaining 
two-thirds  have  been  supplied  from  time  to  time  by  transfer  of 
State  paupers  from  Worcester,  South  Boston  and  Taunton. 

2.  T7ie  Character  of  the  Patients. — Owing  chiefly  to  the  mis- 
take just  named,  added  to  the  constant  tendency  of  hospitals  to 
accumulate  incurable  cases,  the  Northampton  Hospital  has  been 
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mainly  filled,  not  only  with  pauper  lunatics,  but  with  incurable 
pauper  lunatics.  In  September  I  addressed  letters  to  the  five 
hospitals  in  the  State,  inquiring  what  was  the  relative  number 
of  curable  and  incurable  cases  in  each.  I  have  already  given 
these  numbers  for  the  McLiean,  the  Worcester  and  the  Taunton 
Hospitals  ;  at  Northampton  tlie  proportion  of  curable  cases  was 
so  small  as  to  make  the  name  of  Asylum  more  appropriate  than 
that  of  Hospital.  Of  352  patients  then  present.  Dr.  Earle 
reported  only  20  as  curable,  or  less  than  six  per  cent,  of  the 
whole ;  while  of  the  225  State  patients  then  present,  only  sevetij 
or  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent.,  were  curable.  I  believe  a 
larger  proportion  of  curable  cases  can  be  found  in  the  County 
Receptacle  at  Ipswich. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Dr.  Earle,  from  having  recently  come 
to  Northampton,  might  underrate  the  curable  cases.  It  is 
proper  to  state,  therefore,  that  his  estimate  agrees  very  nearly 
with  one  made  in  November,  18G3,  at  my  request,  by  Dr. 
Prince. 

3.  A  Want  of  Harmony  in  the  Management. — Without 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  I  am  only  stating 
what  you.  Gentlemen,  already  know,  when  I  speak  of  a  lack  of 
co-operation  lately  existing  between  the  Trustees  and  the  first 
Superintendent.  It  is  impossible  for  any  institution  to  be  well 
governed  where  there  is  this  lack  of  harmony,  for  either  there 
will  be  mutual  suspicion  and  counter  action,  or  neglect  and 
indifference  on  one  side  or  both.  The  result  in  either  case  is 
unfortunate,  and  the  remedy  is  that  which  was  at  last  found, — 
the  resignation  of  the  Superintendent,  and  consequently  an 
increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees.  In  tendering 
his  resignation  the  Superintendent  was  influenced  by  sufficient 
reasons  which  were  personal  to  himself;  in  accepting  it,  the 
Trustees  bore  testimony  to  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the 
institution  and  the  State  in  his  long  and  arduous  labors  there. 
Still  it  is  true  that  the  time  had  come  for  those  labors  to  cease, 
and  the  present  organization  of  the  Hospital  must  be  regarded 
as  more  complete  and  efficient  than  when  first  visited  by  this 
Board. 

The  difficulties  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  peculiar  to  the 
Northampton  Hospital.  Others  it  has  shared  with  the  other 
hospitals  supported  by  the  State, — ^some  in  a  greater  and  some 
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in  a  less  degree.  It  has  sometimes  been  crowded,  because  the 
others  were  so ;  its  financial  condition  has  sometimes  compelled 
the  practice  of  an  unthrifty  economy ;  and  its  appliances  for 
heating  the  buildings,  supplying  them  with  water,  etc.,  have  not 
always  been  sufficient,  or  in  good  order.  These,  however,  are 
secondary  matters  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

Making  allowance  for  all  that  has  interfered  witii  the  satis- 
factory working  of  the  Hospital,  its  results  have  been  important 
and  creditable  to  the  State.  It  has  so  relieved  the  other  Hos- 
pitals that  they  have  been  able  to  receive  and  treat  many  more 
patients  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done,  and  it  has  pro- 
vided amply  for  the  insane  in  its  own  region.  The  same 
methods  liave  been  pursued  here  as  at  the  other  Hospitals,  and 
if  the  proportion  of  recoveries  has  not  been  so  great,  it  has  yet 
been  considerable.  Its  current  expenses  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  the  others,  because  it  was  new  and  had  to  provide  much 
that  was  already  supplied  at  Worcester  and  Taunton.  In  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  institutions  of  other  States  it 
has  not  been  costly,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  class  of 
patients  like  the  most  of  those  at  Northampton  might  be,  and 
in  New  York  city  have  been,  much  more  cheaply  supported. 
Whether  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  our  hospitals 
to  a  pauper  basis,  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  here  discuss. 

In  one  respect  Northampton  has  had  the  advantage  of  the 
other  two  hospitals.  Its  large  and  rich  farm,  susceptible  of  easy 
cultivation,  has  given  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  farm 
laborers  than  could  be  employed  at  Worcester  or  Taunton.  No 
tables  have  been  kept,  as  at  Worcester,  to  show  the  number  of 
working  days  for  all  in  the  Hospital,  but  I  have  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Earle  that  no  patients  in  any  institution  in  the  country, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  worked  more.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Dr. 
Prince  in  1862-3  to  introduce  some  mechanical  work  during 
the  winter  months,  but  it  was  soon  discontinued,  and  had  little 
success  while  it  was  kept  up. 

I  append  tables  to  show  more  fully  the  operations  of  the  Hos- 
pital up  to  the  Ist  of  October,  1864. 

The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  since  its 
foundation  is  given  as  follows,  with  the  exception  of  1858,  which 
includes  but  one  and  a  half  months,  the  first  patient  having 
been  received  about  the  middle  of  August. 
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Table  No. 

42. — Averagt 

)  Number. 

TEAR 

ISSO. 

19«0. 

18«1. 

\%wt. 

1 

18«a.  1  IMM. 

1 

1 

Ifeu. 

Ayerago  Number, . 

220 

259 

816 

320 

859 

358.5 

320 

The  hospital  was  designed  for  two  hundred  and  fifty,  but  like 
the  other  lunatic  hospitals  this  will  be  seen  to  have  contained  * 
during  most  of  the  time  since  its  opening,  considerably  above 
that  number  of  inmates,  the  average  for  the  whole  period  being 
820.  The  occurrence  of  this  state  of  things  in  all  the 
hospitals  for  some  years  past  suggests  some  considerations  with 
reference  to  the  probable  increase  of  insanity  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Is  such  an  increase  real,  or  only  apparent  ?  Were 
the  estimates  of  the  wants  of  the  community  made  too  low 
when  the  several  hospitals  were  projected,  or  has  the  establish- 
ment of  these  institutions  simply  developed  the  existence  of 
insanity  where  it  was  before  unacknowledged  ?  Has  the  abund- 
ant provision  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  the  insane 
attracted  that  class  from  without  the  borders  of  the  Common- 
wealth, or  has  the  political  and  martial  excitement  of  the  past 
few  years  produced  an  increased  development  of  insanity  among 
the  people  ?  The  very  general  testimony  of  the  superintendents 
of  lunatic  asylums  all  through  the  country  concurs  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  no  unusual  number  of  persons  are  made 
insane  by  the  war  excitement ;  but  may  it  not  still  be  true  that 
by  the  turmoil  of  war,  the  alternate  exaltation  and  depression 
of  the  mind,  such  an  abnormal  condition  may  be  brought  about 
as  to  render  the  total  overthrow  of  reason  from  the  ordinary 
exciting  causes  much  more  probable. 

Table  No.  43. —  Classified  Admiuians. 


TEAR 

1858. 

1 
1859.   1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

186i. 

Totals. 

Average. 

Stato  Paupers,   . 
Town  Paupers,  . 
Private  Patients, 

189 

80 

9 

IS 
25 
50 

81 
19 
67 

167 

28 
26 
68 

59 
19 

34 

1 

50 
25 
62 

24 
18 
51 

449 

162 
841 

64 
23 
49 

Totals, 

228 

93 

122' 

112  i 

137 

93 

952 

136 
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By  this  it  appears  that  449,  or  nearly  one-half  the  total  num- 
ber admitted,  have  been  supported  at  charge  of  the  State.  So 
large  a  proportion  of  this  class  of  patients  is  accounted 
for — as  in  the  Taunton  Hospital — by  the  consideration  that  at 
the  outset  the  hospital  was  supplied  with  inmates  to  a  very 
large  extent  from  the  older  institutions ;  and  as  the  number  of 
native  born  patients  belonging  in  the  western  section  of  the 
State  was  not  very  large,  the  transfers  were  necessarily  made 
chiefly  of  the  class  over  which  tlie  State  had  direct  control,  viz. : 
the  State  paupers. 


Table  No.  44. — Admissions,  Discharges^  Sfc. 


TEAB, 


MSB. 

18SO. 

18«0. 

1861. 

1808. 

18C3. 

1904. 

Total. 


Admitted,  . 
Discharged, 
Recovered, 
Improved, . 
Not  improved, 
Died, . 
Eloped, 


228 


93 
90 
31 
25 
12 
18 
1 


167 
86 
33 
19 
4 
27 
3 


122 
113 
38 
30 
10 
31 
4 


112 

137 

93 

102 

87 

142 

30 

27 

48 

36 

26 

38 

15 

7 

9 

18 

26 

47 

3 

1 

- 

952 
620 
210 


174 
57 

167 
12 


The  above  table  is  obtained  by  favor  of  the  present  Superin- 
tendent from  the  records  at  the  hospital,  and  differs  somewhat 
from  the  statistics  derived  from  the  series  of  annual  reports. 
Down  to  the  present  year  the  annual  reports  of  this  hospital 
give  no  statement  of  the  condition  of  those  discharged ;  and 
the  above  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  correct.  The  whole 
number  of  admissions  was  952,  of  discharges  620 ;  of  which 
latter  number  210  were  recovered,  174  improved,  and  67  not 
improved,  while  167  have  died. 
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Table  No.  45. — Percentaget. 


YEAH 

18SO. 

1800. 

1801. 

180S. 

1S83. 

1804. 

Ayenec* 

Recovered  of  all  disch'd, 

47.22 

55.93 

46.03 

35.71 

44.26 

33.80 

43.82 

Improved        "        " 

31.72 

32.20 

86.58 

42.85 

42.62. 

26.70 

35.95 

Not  improved  "        " 

16.00 

6.77 

17.07 

17.85 

11.47 

6.33 

12.67 

Deaths  of  all  in  Hospital, 

5.75 

6.75 

7.09 

4.05 

5.54 

9.89 

6.51 

Deaths  of  average  No., . 

8.30 

10.42 

9.49 

5.62 

7.24 

13.11 

9.04 

It  thus  appears  that  of  all  discharged  43.82  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  one-half,  were  recovered,  35.95  per  cent,  were  improved 
and  12.67  per  cent,  were  not  improved;  while  the  percentage 
of  deaths  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  all  in  the  hospital  each 
year  has  been  6.51,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  average  number 
in  the  hospital  has  been  9.04.  This  percentage  of  mortality  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  exhibited  at  the  other  hospitals  of  its 
class.  The  fact  may  bo  owing  to  the  circumstance  before 
mentioned,  viz. :  that  so  many  of  its  patients  have  been  old 
settled  cases  of  insanity  from  the  older  hospitals,  cases  past 
recovery  or  material  amendment,  but  in  good  physical  condition 
and  likely  to  last  for  years  without  much  change.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fact  gives  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  salubrious 
location  of  the  hospital. 


Table  No.  4C. — Age  when  Admitted. 


AGES. 

18ft8. 

1850. 

1600. 

1801. 

isos. 

1S03. 

18G4. 

ToUl. 

Less  than  10,    . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10  to  20,    . 

5 

4 

14 

9 

4 

3 

5 

44 

20  to  30,    . 

20 

23 

40 

22 

19 

33 

27 

199 

30  to  40,    . 

41 

20 

40 

38 

30 

88 

10 

229 

40  to  50,    . 

40 

22 

27 

25 

37 

31 

10 

204 

50  to  60,    . 

21 

11 

16 

15 

12 

20 

10 

111 

60  to  70,    . 

7 

8 

9 

9 

6 

7 

11 

57 

Over  70,   . 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2 

22 

Unknown, 

80 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

85 

Totals, 

228 

93 

167 

122 

1 

112 

137 

93 

952 

1864.] 
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All  tables  of  the  above  description  coincide  in  indicating 
middle  life  as  the  period  most  liable  to  insanity. 

Table  No.  47. — Duration  before  Admission. 


TIME. 

ISftB. 

1 

1850.  1  1S«0. 

1 

1801. 

ISOS. 

1803. 

1864. 

Total. 

Under  1  year,   . 

1  to    2  years,  . 

2  to    5      "      . 
5  to  10      "      . 

10  to  15      "      . 
Over  15     "      . 
Unknown, 

13 
18 
33 
34 
16 
16 
98 

36 
5 

19 
9 

10 
7 
7 

58 
14 
41 
17 

7 

9 

21 

50 
13 
29 
7 
11 

•9 

3 

80 
14 
15 
21 
17 
15 

4 

87 
17 
29 
32 
10 
12 

22 
8 
8 
3 
5 
8 

39 

246 

89 

174 

123 

76 

76 

168 

Totals, 

228 

93  1    107 

122 

112       137 

1 

93 

952 

The  table  just  given  verifies  the  statement  made  above  as  to 
the  chronic  character  of  insanity  in  the  patients  admitted  here. 
About  four-sevenths  of  all  tlms  far  treated  in  this  hospital 
have  been  chronic  cases,  the  disease  having  passed  its  second 
year  before  they  were  admitted. 

An  examination  of  the  table  of  receipts  and  expenditures  as 
given  on  next  page,  indicates  that  the  annual  expense  of  carrying 
on  the  hospital  has  averaged  $76,481.17,  during  the  six  full  years 
of  its  operation,  which  alone  are  taken  into  the  account  in  this 
estimate.  The  hospital  has  contained  an  annual  average  of 
820  inmates ;  the  sum  above  stated  would  give  as  the  annual 
allowance  for  each  patient,  $289,  or  $4.59  per  week. 

In  reality  this  apparent  expense  is  in  some  years  fictitious, 
arising  in  part  from  loans  made  and  renewed.  But  I  have 
not  the  means  of  giving  the  true  cost.  It  has  not  been  above 
83.50  a  week,  certainly,  and  perhaps  not  over  $3.25. 
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From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hospital  has 
thus  far  cost  the  State  $44,622.25  annually,  if  we  add  to  the 
obvious  expenses  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  the  institution  ; 
making  an  average  annual  expenditure  for  each  State  pauper 
here  under  treatment  of  $223.11,  or  $4.28  per  week ;  a  much 
larger  sum  than  at  either  of  the  other  lunatic  hospitals.  This 
is  on  the  supposition  that  the  State  paupers  have  averaged  two 
hundred,  which  is  probably  too  low. 


Table  No.  49. — Cost  to  the  State.* 


YEARS. 

Cost  to  Bute. 

Pajments 
forAddiUoni. 

Interest  on 
Coit. 

Board  of  state 
Faapen. 

Salarlcf. 

Total 

Annual  Coat 

to  SUte. 

18j8,  . 

$250,501  82 

$58,000  00 

$15,393  71 

$8,259  09 

$1,600  00 

$26,258  40 

1859,  . 

3U,501  82 

0,125  73 

18,873  71 

24,610  33 

1,987  00 

45,371  04 

18G0,  . 

320,087  55 

6,552  57 

19,241  25 

25,329  61 

- 

44,570  86 

18G1,  . 

320,240  12 

0,000  00 

19,574  40 

25,200  00 

- 

44,774  40 

18G2,  . 

332,840  12 

— 

10,070  40 

29,841  84 

- 

49,812  24 

1803,  . 

330,000  00 

1,455  08 

10,800  00 

82,880  50 

- 

52,686  50 

1804,  . 

331,455  08 

13,000  81 

•        •        ' 

19,887  34 

30,000  OOt 

- 

49,887  84 

Tot 

als,     . 

$132,740  81 

$176,027  97 

$3,587  00  i$312,366  78 

i 

•  Prepared  ftma  the  Auditor's  HeporU. 


t  By  estimate. 


The  County  Receptacle  at  Ipswich. 

My  account  of  Institutions  for  the  Insane  and  Idiotic  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  Boston  Lunatic 
Hospital  and  the  County  Receptacle  at  Ipswich.  The  former 
is  a  city  institution,  of  which  yearly  reports  are  made,  and  I 
would  refer  you  to  those  for  the  details  of  its  management. 
Its  site  and  construction  are  inconsistent  with  modern  ideas  of 
what  such  a  Hospital  should  be,  but  it  is  conducted  with  skill 
and  humanity,  by  an  accomplished  physician,  and  answers,  for 
the  present,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built.  The  patients 
are  chiefly  the  poor  of  Boston,. but  there  are  many  from  other 
towns,  and  a  few  State  paupers  still  remain,  out  of  the  many 
formerly  boarded  there.  The  average  number,  and  average 
weekly  cost  at  the  Hospital,  for  the  last  three  years,  have  been 
given  in  the  Tables  for  my  account  of  Bainsford  Island. 
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The  House  of  Correction  at  Ipswich  has  attached  to  it  a 
receptacle  for  lunatics,  which  was  established  under  the  law  of 
1836,  and  is  now  the  only  monument  of  that  law  remaining. 
The  law  itself,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  1836,  chapter  223,  is  as  follows : 

^  Sect.  1.  That  there  shall  be  within  the  precincts  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  in  each  county  in  this  Commonwealth,  a  suitable  and 
convenient  apartment,  or  receptacle  for  idiots  and  lunatics  or  insane 
persons  not  furiously  mad,  to  be  confined  therein  as  hereinafter  provided. 

^  Sect.  2.  When  it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  on  application  made  in 
writing  to  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  one  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
quorum,  or  any  police  court,  that  any  person  being  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  justices  or  courts  is  an  idiot  or  lunatic  not  furiously  mad, 
the  said  justices  or  courts  are  hereby  authorized  to  order  the  confine- 
ment of  such  persons  in  the  receptacle  provided  for  the  purpose." 

Under  this  Act,  only  three  counties  ever  opened  receptacles. 
Suffolk  founded  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  Middlesex  had  a 
receptacle  at  East  Cambridge,  and  Essex  at  Ipswich.  The 
Cambridge  receptacle  has  long  been  closed,  and  the  number 
received  at  Ipswich  has  been  considerably  diminished  since 
1854,  when  Dr.  Jarvis  visited  them.  There  were  then  sixty- 
eight  insane  persons  there ;  now  there  are  but  about  thirty-two. 
The  whole  number  during  the  year  ending  October  1,  was 
forty-six,  of  whom  ten  entered  during  the  year,  ten  were  dis- 
charged, and  four  died.  The  average  for  the  year  was  thirty- 
two.  Out  of  the  forty-six,  there  were  nine  who  had  been 
confined  less  than  one  year,  eleven  less  than  two  years,  and 
sixteen  less  than  three  years,  while'  there  were  six  whose 
insanity  had  begun  but  three  years  ago  or  less.  Several  of 
these  last  are'  probably  curable.  TweMty-one  have  never  been 
subjected  to  curative  treatment — nearly  one  half.  The  names, 
ages,  etc.,  of  the  whole  number  are  given  on  the  next  page. 

I  have  several  times  visited  the  place  where  these  persons 
are  kept.  They  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cross,  the 
humane  keeper  of  the  House  of  Correction,  and  are  subject  to 
no  neglect  or  abuse.  They  cannot,  however,  have  the  care 
which  they  would  get  at  a  Hospital,  and  the  place  of  their  con- 
finement is  not  so  well  adapted  for  it  as  are  the  wards  of  a 
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Hospital.  I  copy  from  Dr.  Jarvis's  Report  (House  Document 
144,  1855,)  a  good  description  of  the  rooms  wliere  I  found 
them,  and  their  mode  of  life. 

^  The  receptacle  for  lunatics  at  Ipswich  is  connected  with  the  House 
of  Correction,  and  under  the  same  roof;  yet  it  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  prison  by  the  centre  building,  which  contains  the  dwelling  of  the 
Superintendent  and  family,  the  offices  connected  with  the  establishment, 
and  by  the  kitchen  and  eating-room  for  the  patients.  A  closed  brick 
wall  also  prevents  all  access  from  one  to  the  other.  The  yards  are  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  buildings ;  that  of  the  prison  is  surrounded  by 
a  high  brick  wall,  and  that  of  the  lunatics  by  a  high  fence,  so  that  no 
communication  can  take  place  between  them. 

^  The  lunatic  department  is  a  single  wing,  three  stories  high,  beside 
the  basement.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  several  stories  are 
similar  to  those  usually  found  in  the  wings  of  lunatic  hospitals.  There 
is  a  hall  in  each  sixty-three  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet 
high,  running  the  entire  length,  with  lodging-rooms  on  each  side.  These 
rooms  are  ten  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide,  and  of  the  same  height  as  the 
hall.  There  is  a  large  window  at  the  end  of  each  hall,  and  a  smaller 
one  in  each  lodging-room,  all  with  iron  sashes,  and  glazed  with  7  by  9 
glass.     The  doors  are  all  thick  and  heavy,  and  fastened  with  strong  locks. 

'^  Besides  these  rooms,  there  are  several  strong  rooms  or  cells  in  the 
basement  story,  for  the  excited  and  furious  patients.  These  have  grated 
windows,  like  those  of  a  prison,  and  some  of  them  are  provided  with 
strong  shutters,  to  prevent  the  violent  inmates  from  breaking  the  glass, 
and  to  furnish  more  effectual  security  against  any  attempt  to  escape. 
There  are  also  very  heavy  doors,  which  are  secured  with  bolts  and 
locks,  to  resist  the  destructive  efforts  of  the  furious. 

*'  Besides  these  means  of  security,  there  are  provided  hand  straps, 
mittens,  muffs,  etc,  to  restrain  those  who  need  them,  and  these  are 
occasionally  used. 

'<  There  are  eighteen  rooms  in  each  story,  and  also  bathing-rooms  and 
water-closets,  sufficient  for  each  sex,  in  the  building.  The  whole  is 
warmed  by  hot-air  furnaces  in  the  basement,  and  imperfectly  ventilated 
by  Emerson's  apparatus.  There  is  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of  air 
from  the  lodging  rooms  to  the  halls,  and  the  air  ducts  open  from  the 
halls  to  the  ventilators.  There  are  yards  or  airing  courts  for  the 
patients  contiguous  to  the  building,  and  also  several  acres  of  land  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  on  which  some  of  the  men  work  in  the 
summer.  Some  of  the  women  are  employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  in 
doing  some  of  the  other  work  about  the  establishment." 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  receptacle  be  examined  by  a  com- 
petent person,  who  shall  give  his  opinion  whether  there  are 
among  the  inmates  any  curable  cases  of  insanity.  If  any  are 
found,  they  should  be  removed  to  a  Hospital,  under  the  law  of 
1864,  (chapter  288.)  I  would  also  suggest  that  some  provision 
be  made  for  reporting  its  condition  annually,  the  law  by  which 
a  return  wa?  required  having  been  repealed  by  inadvertency, 
last  winter.  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Cross  for 
the  list  of  names,  etc.,  which  I  have  given  above. 

14.   The  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots. 

I  have  given  the  date,  1848,  as  that  of  the  establishment  of 
the  School  for  Idiots,  because  in  that  year  was  made  the  first 
legislative  provision  for  the  special  care  and  instruction  of  this 
unfortunate  class;  but  as  a  separate  institution,  the  Idiot 
School  commenced  in  1851,  when  the  experimental  school  at 
the  Blind  Asylum,  already  referred  to,  ceased,  and  its  apparatus 
was  transferred  to  an  independent  establishment.  But  even 
then,  it  was  several  years  before  it  went  into  full  operation 
under  a  roof  of  its  own.  In  October,  1856,  the  pupils  were 
transferred  to  the  building  at  present  occupied  by  the  school, 
which  has  therefore  been  in  full  operation  only  eight  years.  I 
find  the  preliminary  steps  to  its  final  establishment  where  it 
now  is,  so  concisely  set  forth  by  Dr.  Howe,  the  founder,  that  I 
will  quote  his  language. 

^*  By  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  22,  1846,  a 
committee  of  five  members  was  named  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Idiots  in  this 
Commonwealth ;  to  ascertain  their  number,  and  whether  anything  can 
be  done  for  their  relief,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Court. 

^  In  March,  1846,  the  Committee  reported  that  there  is  no  adequate 
provision  by  law  for  the  relief,  care  and  treatment  of  Idiots  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

"  They  set  forth  strong  reasons  for  the  belief  that  these  unfortunates 
could  be  greatly  improved.  Among  other  evidence  they  gave  that  of 
Dr.  Woodward,  the  eminent  physician  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital, 
who  said :  *  My  opinion  is,  that  nearly  all  Idiots  can  be  made  better ; 
the  physical  condition  and  personal  habits  of  the  lowest  order  can  be 
improved,  and  those  possessing  more  mind  can  be  trained  to  usefulness, 
and  some  can  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  labor  advantageously,  and  be 
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useful  and  happy.'  The  committee  closed  bj  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  commissioners  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  report  the  result. 

"The  commissioners  were  appointed  and  reported  in  part,  March  31, 
1847,  and  made  a  full  and  final  report,  (Senate  Document  No.  51,) 
February  26,  1848. 

"This  report  embodied  the  greatest  amount  of  information  ever 
collected  upon  the  subject.  It  gave  a  minute  and  accurate  description 
of  574  Idiots- 

"  The  Legislature  was  convinced  that  something  should  be  done  by 
the  State,  but  resolved  to  do  it  experimentally.  By  an  Act  approved 
May  8th,  1848,  there  was  appropriated  'a  sum  not  exceeding  2,500 
dollars  a  year  for  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching 
ten  idiotic  children,  to  be  selected  by  the  Governor  and  C!ouncil,  provided 
an  arrangement  con  be  made  with  any  suitable  institution  now  patron- 
ized by  the  Commonwealth  for  charitable  purposes,'  etc 

"  The  task  was  undertaken  by  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  was 
done  satisfactorily. 

"  In  ttic  meantime  an  Institution  had  been  incorporated  and  organized 
under  the  title  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  experimental  years 
the  Legislature  doubled  the  appropriation,  by  making  an  annual  grant 
of  5,000  dollars  a  year  to  the  new  school. 

"  It  soon  became  evident  to  all  who  examined  the  subject  closely,  that 
this  Institution  was  really  doing  a  needful  work,  which  could  not  be 
done  elsewhere,  and  that  there  should  be  a  proper  building  to  do  it  in, 
The  Legislature,  therefore,  in  1855,  voted  the  sum  of  $25,000  for 
such  a  building." 

Progress  and  Cost  of  the  School 

The  total  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Experimental 
School  for  three  years  from  the  1st  of  October,  1848,  to  the 
30th  of  September,  1851,  was  $7,500  ;  but  so  much  had  been 
received  from  other  parties,  that  the  whole  income  of  the  school 
up  to  that  time  had  been  $11,307.68,  of  which  there  had  been 
expended  $11,201.74.  This  sum  went  to  the  instruction  of  all 
the  pupils  admitted  during  three  years.  Their  number  was 
thirty-two ;  the  average  number  I  do  not  find  stated,  but  it 
could  not  have  been  above  eighteen,  and  was  probably  about 
fourteen.  If  we  take  it  at  fifteen,  the  number  in  school  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment,  the  average  weekly  cost  for  each  pupil 
was  about  $5.21  for  the  three  years.    Ten  of  these  pupils  were 
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to  be  taken  from  indigent  families  and  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  If  we  suppose  that  ten  were  so  supported  for  the 
whole  period,  we  have  an  average  cost  for  each  of  the  State 
pupils  of  S250  a  year,  or  a  little  less  than  f  5  a  week. 

By  an  Act  approved  April  80th,  1851,  thei^chool  was  incor- 
porated, and  tlie  annual  grant  from  the  State  increased  to 
S5,000,  on  condition  that  thirty  poor  pupils  were  there  instructed 
without  charge.  It  was  some  little  time  before  the  number  was 
filled  up.  There  had  been  but  twenty  up  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1852 ;  but  two  years  later  the  Trustees  reported  that  they  had 
^^  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the  grant  from  the  State."  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  limit  of  thirty  was  reached 
during  1853.  The  expenses  for  the  fifteen  months  from  October 
1st,  1851,  to  January  1st,  1853,  were  $7,452.19;  the  probable 
average  number  of  pupils  twenty-nine.  The  average  weekly 
cost,  tlierefore,  was  about  f  3.95,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $200  a 
year.  During  1858  the  average  number  of  pupils  was  about 
forty,  and  the  expenses  $7,254.46 ;  the  average  weekly  cost 
being  about  $3.50.  In  1804  the  average  number  was  about 
forty-one,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  $3.40  ;  the  whole  expense 
being  $7,133.87,  according  to  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  Howe. 
Up  to  January  1st,  1855,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  had  been 
113,  of  whom  three-fourths  had  probably  been  State  beneficia- 
ries. In  the  year  1855  the  average  number  of  pupils  was 
thirty-nine,  the  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings, 
about  $7,091.59;  the  average  weekly  cost,  therefore,  was  about 
$3.49.  In  1856  the  average  number  was  43.94 ;  the  total 
expense,  according  to  a  committee  of  the  Trustees,  about 
$7,457.69,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  $3.26.  Up  to  January, 
1857,  then,  the  total  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
buildings,  had  been  $47,601.54,  and  the  average  weekly  cost 
had  been  not  far  from  $3.70.  Of  this  sum  the  State  had  paid 
$32,500,  and  had  also  given  $25,000  towards  building  the  house 
in  which  the  school  now  is.  I  mention  these  facts  here,  because 
it  was  at  this  time  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  certain  high 
functionaries  to  prevent  the  extension  of  this  charity,  on  the 
ground  that  the  expense  was  too  great  for  its  results. 

Since  1856,  the  number  of  pupils  has  slowly  increased,  and 
the  bounty  of  the  State  has  been  bestowed  more  liberally. 
From  1857  to  1860,  both  inclusive,  the  regular  annual  appro^ 

11 
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priation  was  S7,500 ;  in  1861,  it  was  increased  to  $12,000,  of 
which,  however,  the  sum  of  $3,000  was  a  special  grant  to  pay 
debts  incurred  in  erecting  and  furnishing  the  buildings.  A 
previous  special  grant  of  $^,000  had  been  made  in  1859.  Since 
1861,  the  annual  appropriation  has  been  $9,000,  so  that  the 
whole  sum  given  by  the  State,  including  $32,000  for  buildings, 
has  been  $128,250  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  1864.  Besides  the 
State  grants  for  building  purposes,  there  have  been  received 
from  donations  for  the  same  object  $5,400,  making  a  total  of 
$37,400  for  the  construction  account  since  1855,  wliich  sum  was 
expended,  in  round  numbers,  much  as  follows  : 

In  1856,  ten  thousand  dollars,     ....  $10,000  00 

In  1857,  twenty  thousand  dollars,        .         .         .  •  20,000  00 

In  1858,  three  thousand  dollars,          .         .         .  3,000  00 

In  1859,  four  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  .     •  4,400  00 

Total, $37,400  00 

This  gives  a  mean  of  about  $32,500,  on  which  interest  may 
be  computed  since  1855. 

We  have  then  the  sum  of  $1,950  as  the  annual  interest 
on  the  property  invested,  which,  divided  by  60,  the  approximate 
average  since  1855,  gives  us  sixty-two  cents  as  the  average 
weekly  cost  for  interest  alone,  since  1855. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  pupils,  the 
number  admitted,  discharged,  died,  etc.,  and  the  average  num- 
ber and  average  cost,  as  well  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
printed  reports  since  1848. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  average  weekly  cost  since  1856  has 
been  $3.21,  (with  interest  $3.83,)  and  for  the  whole  time  with- 
out interest  $3.42,  and  with  interest  $3.93. 

The  true  whole  number  of  different  pupils  has  been  exactly 
three  hundred.    The  other  twenty-nine  are  re-admissions. 
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Table  No.  50. 
SuAoing  the  Suuittict  of  the  Idiot  School 


YEARS. 
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• 
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*>• 
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M 
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< 

Carraot  £z- 
penaci. 

< 

Average  Cost 
with  Inter- 
est added. 

State  Appro* 
prlatlon  paid. 

1848-1854,    . 

113 

113 

72 

- 

80*  25.* 

$33,052  26 

$4  05 

$4  05 

$22,500  00 

1855, 

59 

80 

13 

1 

47 

39.« 

7,091  59 

3  49 

3  49 

80,000  00 

1856, 

62 

14 

15 

- 

52 

43.94 

7,457  69 

3  26 

3  88 

5,000  00 

1857, 

73 

26 

10 

- 

48 

55.62 

10,221  22 

3  53 

4  15 

7,500  00 

1858, 

81 

20 

15 

3 

55 

61.49 

8,861  30 

2  77 

8  39 

7,500  00 

1859,     . 

88 

25 

21 

- 

65 

62.17 

6,414  30 

2  65 

8  27 

11,500  00 

1860,     . 

93 

26 

22 

1 

64 

56.91 

9,624  71 

3  26 

3  88 

7,500  00 

1861,     . 

71 

15 

- 

- 

68.98 

11,380  81 

8  18 

3  80 

12,000  00 

1862,     . 

85 

22 

15 

- 

61 

61.16 

10,489  55 

3  29 

3  91 

9,000  00 

1863,     . 

87 

27 

10 

1 

68 

65.84 

11,056  88 

3  23 

3  85 

9,000  00 

1864,     . 

87 

11 

329 

22 

1 

6 

70 

61. 

15,787  61 

4  98 

5  50 

6,750  00 

ToUls, 

— 

$131,437  92 

- 

- 

$128,250  00 

Averages,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54.65 

$7,731  64 

$3  42 

S3  93 

$6,955  88 

*  Approzimatloii. 

Nature  of  (he  Instruction, 

From  the  Annual  Report  for  1863,  I  copy  the  following 
details  of  the  instruction  given  in  various  branches : 

**  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  with  the  body,  the  next  with  the  intel- 
lect, and  last  with  the  moral  sentiments.  The  children  are  first  taken 
to  the  gymnasium,  where  they  are  taught  to  use  their  bodies,  their  arms 
and  legs,  their  hands  and  feet  in  such  ways  and  manner  as  will  bring  all 
their  muscles  into  action.  These  movements  are  first  simple,  to  meet 
their  very  narrow  comprehension,  and  gentle,  to  comport  with  their  lim- 
ited force.  Gradually  they  gain  strength,  and  become  able  to  use  more 
and  more  exertion ;  daily,  monthly,  or  yearly  they  add  new  exercises, 
and  perform  feats  that  require  more  and  more  force,  until,  in  course  of 
time,  short  with  some,  and  long,  even  very  long  with  others,  they  reach 
a  degree  of  power  and  skill  in  these  movements  that  does  not  belong 
even  to  children  of  ordinary  health  and  brightness,  and  they  go  through 
processes,  they  perform  feats  of  strength,  they  walk  on  bars,  they  climb 
the  under  side  of  ladders,  they  swing  by  their  arms  and  hands,  and  bj 
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their  legs  and  feet,  which  cannot  be  done  bj  others,  however  strong  in 
bodj  or  mind,  unless  thej  have  been  trained  for  the  purpose. 

''To  quicken  their  dormant  perceptive  faculties,  they  are  trained  in 
processes  more  complicated  and  involving  observation.  They  are  drilled 
with  wooden  muskets,  in  military  exercises,  and  thus  they  work  in  con- 
cert, they  march  with  the  drum,  they  run,  they  trot,  and  they  play 
together. 

*^  Pictures  of  animals  are  hung  on  the  walls  before  them,  of  men  in 
various  positions,  of  buildings,  houses,  bams,  &c,  to  familiarize  them 
with  differences  of  things,  and  to  induce  them  to  see,  and  then  to  per- 
ceive, and  possibly  reflect. 

''  These  and  similar  processes  and  trainings  take  precedence  of  instruc- 
tion in  letters,  language,  books,  and  abstract  ideas.  Yet,  at  length,  the 
pupil  enters  on  the  first  stage  of  his  education,  and  he  begins  his  letters. 
The  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  are  printed  on  cards  and  put  on  his  table  for  him  to 
look  at  and  play  witli,  if  he  has  thought  enough  for  that  Certainly  the 
letters  are  before  him  and  he  may  see  them ;  probably  some  perceive 
that  they  differ  from  each  other,  and  that  O  is  not  1,  and  N  is  not  S,  and 
some  may  wonder  whether  there  is  any  significancy  in  these  different 
shapes  of  black  marks  on  cards. 

'*  Another  and  new  step  is  to  put  these  letters  into  words,  beginning 
with  the  smallest  and  simplest.  The  boy  spells  cat,  dog,  pan  first,  and 
larger  words  afterwards;  and  then  he  is  taught  the  connection  between 
written  or  printed  and  spoken  language,  that  the  words  and  sentences 
that  he  sees  are  the  same  as  those  that  he  hears  and  speaks.  Thus  edu- 
cation begins,  by  the  most  careful  and  oftentimes  the  most  unpromising 
and  even  discouraging  results,  and  it  is  carried  on  by  slow  and  with 
many  painfully  slow  steps  ;  but  most,  sooner  or  later,  learn  something ; 
some  to  read,  some  geography,  some  write,  some  obtain  ideas  of  numbers 
and  their  combinations.  Several  learn  to  sing  imitatively  with  others 
and  with  the  piano ;  they  sing  songs,  hymns,  and  keep  good  time  and 
make  correct  sounds. 

'^Tlie  girls  are  put  to  work,  as  far  as  they  can  be,  in  various  ways; 
they  are  taught  to  sweep  the  floors,  to  sew  and  to  knit,  are  put  to  learn 
any  work  within  the  reach  of  their  capacity,  and  at  the  command  of  the 
manngers  of  the  school. 

"  The  boys  are  taught  trades  as  far  as  they  can  be.  They  braid  coir, 
.and  make  this  braid  into  mats.  Some  make  brooms,  and  several  bottom 
«hoe.s.  All  these  works,  braiding,  mat-making,  broom-making  and  shoe- 
making,  occupy  all  the  larger  boys  some  hours  in  each  day  in  the  work- 
shop. 

^  It  is  gratifying  to  the  hopeful  and  convincing  to  the  hopeless,  to  see 
these  boys  working  in  the  shop  quietly,  regularly  and  attentively,  as 
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apprenticefl  work  in  other  shops.  Some  of  the  Trustees  have  visited  the 
shops  in  the  working  hours,  when  the  overseer  was  accidentally  out,  and 
found  these  bojs  all  engaged  each  in  his  own  occupation,  and  at  his  own 
bench  or  place,  without  noise  or  confusion,  or  any  more  conversation 
than  might  be  heard  among  any  other  working  boys  of  similar  age. 
These  mechanical  employments  have  been  satisfactory  and  successfuL 
They  develop  the  powers  of  the  boys,  and  aid  very  greatly  in  their  ' 
training  and  education.  And  the  work  they  do  is  acceptable.  The 
work  is  not  of  the  best  kind ;  that  is  not  to  be  expected  here,  and  is 
never  expected  of  apprentices  anywhere,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Nevertheless,  the  shoes,  brooms  and  mats  find  a  good 
market,  and  were  last  year  sold  for  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials and  superintendence,  within  eighteen  dollars  and  fiAy  cents." 

Tfte  Buildings  and  their  Inmates. 

The  buildings  in  which  these  different  modes  of  instruction 
are  practised,  for  the  elevation  of  a  most  unpromising  class  of 
pupils,  are  in  South  Boston,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the 
Blind  Asylum ;  they  are  of  wood,  and  were  not  newly  built,  but 
only  enlarged  and  remodelled  in  1856  and  1859.  Originally 
they  belonged  to  one  of  the  city  institutions  of  Boston,  and 
were  cheaply  purchased  for  their  present  use.  They  are  not  iu 
all  respects  what  is  needed,  but  their  general  arrangement  and 
the  neatness  with  which  they  are  kept,  do  credit  to  the  oflicers 
of  the  corporation  and  of  the  school.  I  visited,  in  September, 
the  Receptacle  for  Idiots,  built  iu  1860  by  the  City  of  New 
York,  on  Randall's  Island,  and,  though  I  found  it  a  more 
permanent  and  costly  structure  than  ours,  I  thought  its  arrange- 
ments far  less  convenient  and  effective.  The  number  there  is 
about  the  same  as  at  South  Boston,  but  the  instruction  is  by  no 
means  so  extensive  or  careful. 

The  class  of  children  now  received  at  the  Idiot  School  is  some- 
what dififerent  from  that  first  sent.  The  experience  of  the 
Superintendent  and  instructors  has  been  that  epileptics  are 
hopeless  subjects,  and  that  the  teaching  of  idiots  iu  general 
cannot  be  carried  so  far  as  was  thought  at  the  outset  Very 
great  improvement  can  be  made,  however,  in  the  habits  and 
appearance  of  the  children,  and  their  labor  can  be  made  much 
more  methodical  and  serviceable.  The  workshop  of  the  insti- 
tution does  not  pay  for  itself,  but  it  is  regarded  as  an  important 
part  of  the  apparatus  of  instruction. 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  different  jears  will  appear  by  the 
table  already  given.  At  first  only  boys  were  receired,  but  for 
sereral  years  girls  liave  been  sent,  and  now  nearly  a  third  part 
of  the  pupils  are  girls. 

It  has  been  found  diflScuIt  to  obtain  suitable  teachers  for 
these  children,  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed.  Three  special  teachers  are  employed, 
one  of  whom  takes  charged  of  the  boys'  workshop.  These,  and 
fourteen  other  ofiicers  and  attendants,  are  under  tlie  oversight 
of  a  Resident  Superintendent  and  Matron,  and  all  board  at  the 
institution.  There  is  thus  an  average  of  nineteen  persons 
residing  there  besides  the  pupils,  which,  of  course,  materially 
increases  the  cost  of  supporting  the  institution,  in  proportion  to 
the  average  number  of  pupils. 

Tlie  Government  of  the  School. 

Since  its  incorporation,  in  1851,  the  School  has  been  con- 
trolled by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  whom  two-thirds,  at  first,  and 
since  1861,  one-half,  are,  by  law,  elected  by  the  corporation ; 
the  remainder  being  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council* 
The  present  Trustees  are,  on  the  part  of  the  corporation, 

Francis  TV.  Bird,  Walpole. 
Samuel  6.  Howe,  Boston. 
Edward  Jarvis,  Dorchester. 
Frederick  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
William  O.  Mosely,  Boston. 
Robert  B.  Storer,  Boston. 
Emory  Washburn,  Cambridge. 

On  the  part  of  the  State, 

John  Flint,  Boston. 
Stephen  M.  Weld,  West  Roxbury. 
Josiah  Bartlett,  Concord. 
James  B.  Cogdon,  New  Bedford. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Governor  has  not  exercised  his  right 
of  appointment  to  its  full  extent. 

The  former  Trustees  have  been  gentlemen  of  the  same  high 
character  for  benevolence  and  integrity,  and  have  attended  with 
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much  fidelity  to  their  duties.  Of  course  the  active  members 
of  so  large  a  board  are  usually  but  two  or  three.  The  chief 
charge  of  the  iustitutiou  has  been  left  to  Dr.  Howe,  wlio  has 
acted  as  General  Superintendent,  without  pay,  ever  since  its 
establishment,  except  a  brief  period  in  1808,  when  Dr.  Edward 
Jarvis  took  his  place.  Dr.  Jarvis  has  been  from  the  first  one 
of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  school,  and  may  divide  with 
Dr.  Howe  the  honor  of  being  its  founder. 

For  a  short  time,  soon  after  the  experimental  school  at  the 
Blind  Asylum  had  been  enlarged  into  a  separate  establishment, 
M.  Seguiu,  of  Paris,  eminent  there  as  a  teacher  of  idiots,  was 
at  the  head  of  tlie  department  of  instruction  ;  but  since  his  time 
no  permanent  Superintendent  has  been  found  to  relieve  Dr. 
Howe  of  the  charge  which  he,  at  first,  temporarily  assumed. 

The  names,  duties  and  salaries  of  the  ofiicers  and  employees 
for  1803-4,  have  not  been  returned  to  this  oflSce. 

Hentlts  of  the  School 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Idiot  School  has  effected  much 
good,  though  probably  less  than  was  expected.  The  capacity 
of  the  idiot  for  improvement,  which  had  already  been  shown  in 
European  institutions,  was  again  demonstrated  here,  though  the 
limit  of  his  capacity  was  soon  attained.  There  must  be  still 
many  children  of  this  unhappy  class  in  the  Commonwealth,  who 
do  not  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  school,  and  there  is  a 
much  larger  number  of  adult  idiots  and  persons  who  have  become 
idiotic  in  various  ways.  There  is,  at  present,  no  suitable 
receptacle  where  such  persons  can  be  cared  for  and  kept  in  the 
practice  of  those  habits  which  decency  requires,  and  which  are 
soon  unlearned,  if  they  have  ever  been  taught.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  considerable  class  of  persons  whose  minds  are  weak- 
ened or  destroyed  by  epilepsy  ;  the  most  of  these  poor  creatures 
lead  a  wretched  life  in  our  almshouses,  under  the  care  of  town 
or  State  officers.  I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration, 
whether  some  receptacle  for  all  these  cases  might  not  be  pro- 
vided, at  the  public  charge  or  by  private  munificence ;  such  an 
institution  would  differ  from  that  at  South  Boston,  but  would 
be  a  continuation  of  the  same  wise  benevolence  which  has 
fostered  that.  I  have  visited  and  inspected  many  of  the  cases 
of  which  I  speak,  and  the  recollection  of  them  is  among  the 
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moft  poiDfal  of  the  memories  of  a  year  anowded  with  sights  of 
misery  in  rarioos  forms.  Periiaps  the  time  has  not  yet  oome 
far  such  an  institution  as  I  ha^e  suggested ;  and  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  serious  diflBculties  in  the  ^ay  of  establishing  it ; 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  humanity  of  our  people  will  event- 
ually demand  and  sustain  such. 

The  financial  results  of  tiie  Idiot  School  have  been  already 
exhibited ;  they  compare  farorahly  with  the  corresponding 
results  of  our  lunatic  hospitals ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  whole  enterprise  was  an  experiment,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  tliat  its  financial  management  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  successful*  I  need  not  repeat  that  this  is  the  lowest, 
though  still  a  y^rj  important  riew  of  its  general  results. 

[E.]    JUVENILE    REFORMATORIES. 

4.   The  Weiiborovgh  Reform  School. 

Although  this  is  not  the  oldest  reformatory  in  the  country, 
it  itf  belieyed  to  be  the  oldest  public  institution  of  the  kind ; 
those  which  preceded  it,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  if 
we  except  the  Parkhurst  Reformatory,  being  private  or  corpo- 
rate institutions,  supported  only  in  part  by  tlie  government. 
For  example,  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  established  in 
1824,  is  managed  by  a  close  corporation  ;  the  Boston  House  of 
Reformation,  founded  in  1826,  has  always  been  much  more 
partial  and  limited  in  its  operations,  as  is  natural  in  a  city 
institution  ;  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge,  opened  in 
1828,  has  been  only  partly  supported  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; the  Boston  Farm  School  (1833)  is  wholly  a  private 
institution  ;  so  is  Herr  Wichern's  Rauhe  Haus  at  Hamburg, 
(1888)  ;  so  is  the  famous  French  school  at  Mettrai,  near 
Tours,  established  in  1889.  Our  State  Reform  School,  how- 
ever, though  owing  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Lyman, 
has  always  been  considered  a  part  of  the  penal  system  of  the 
State,  and  as  such  was  continued  and  extended  by  the  addition 
of  a  Nautical  Branch,  in  1859,  when  the  question  of  aban- 
doning the  experiment  was  seriously  raised. 

The  Farm  School  at  Thompson's  Island,  may  no  doubt  be 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  Westborough  School.  Sir. 
Theodore  Lyman,  whose  benevolence  stimulated  our  legislators 
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to  the  establishment  of  the  Reform  School,  and  who  himself 
selected  the  spot  where  the  institution  was  afterwards  built, 
had  been  for  some  years  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Farm  School,  and  had  thus  been  led  to  consider  the 
necessity  of  a  fuller  provision  for  neglected  children  and 
juvenile  delinquents.  Whether  his  plan  for  a  State  institution, 
as  developed  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Foster,  written  in 
1846,  and  first  published  in  1859,  (Senate  Document  No.  2,) 
was  formed  before  any  legislative  action,  does  not  appear ;  but 
no  sooner  had  the  General  Court  of  1846  taken  action  in  the 
matter,  than  Mr.  Lyman  hastened  privately  to  offer  his  contri- 
butions and  his  counsels  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed. 

The  shape  which  the  plan  took  was  due  very  much  to  these 
benevolent  and  judicious  proposals  of  Mr.  Lyman,  by  whom 
the  new  institution  was  liberally  endowed. 

The  whole  subject  was  brought  before  the  General  Court 
early  in  1846,  by  a  petition  from  many  magistrates  and  citizens, 
among  whom  was  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  asking  for  the  creation 
^  of   a  ^^  State  Institution    for  the    Reformation    of   Juvenile 

Offenders.''  A  committee,  of  which  the  chairman  was  E. 
Rockwood  Hoar,  now  one.  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter.  This  committee 
issued  a  circular,  dated  February  20th,  1846,  containing  nine 
questions  in  regard  to  the  general  subject.  The  answers 
received  from  many  citizens,  in  this  and  other  States,  are 
understood  to  have  convinced  the  committee,  and  through 
them  the  General  Court,  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  such 
an  institution  as  was  asked  for.  Accordingly,  by  a  resolve  of 
April  16th,  1846,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  three 
commissioners,  who  should  purchase  land  for  ^^  the  erection  of 
a  State  Manual  Labor  School."    They  were  further  directed 

to  procure  plans  and  estimates  for  the  buildings  necessary," 

to  prepare  and  mature  a  system  for  the  government "  of  such 
a  school,  and  ^^  to  ascertain  what  laws  would  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  put  the  same  into  successful  operation."  The  com- 
missioners named  were  Alfred  Dwight  Foster,  of  Worcester, 
Robert  Rantoul,  Senior,  of  Beverly,  and  Samuel  H.  Walley,  of 
Roxbury.  They  made  their  preliminary  report  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1847,  and  by  a  Resolve  of  April  17th,  1847,  they  were 

22 
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directed  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings 
for  three  hundred  boys.  An  appropriation  of  $45,000  was 
made  for  this  purpose,  the  farm  in  Westborough  having  been 
already  purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  the  first  donation 
(f  10,000,)  of  Mr.  Lyman.  A  second  donation  of  810,000  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Lyman  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  school. 

The  Land  and  Buildings,  with  their  cost. 

« 

The  sum  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  was  found  to  be 
insufficient,  and  the  further  sum  of  $21,000  was  appropriated 
to  finish  the  buildings,  which  were  begun  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  1847.  They  were  so  far  completed  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1848,  that  the  school  was  opened  on  that  day.  Up 
to  December  1st,  1848,  twenty-three  boys  had  been  admitted. 
The  buildings  were  dedicated  December  7th,  1848,  on  which 
occasion  an  address  was  made  by  Judge  Washburn,  since  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth.  Tlieir  total  cost  up  to  January  1st, 
1850,  was  stated  by  Governor  Banks,  in  one  of  his  messages, 
as  $115,648.95,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  $12,500,  paid  by  Mr. 
Lyman  for  the  two  farms  which  he  bought,  and  which  now 
belong  to  the  institution.  This  sum  of  $115,648.95,  on  exam- 
ination, however,  seems  to  include  $10,000  given  for  the  Lyman 
fund,  and  about  $22,000  paid  for  current  expenses  1848-9. 
The  total  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings  up  to  January  1st, 
1850,  appears  to  be — 

To  the  State,  (about,) $88,000  00 

To  Mr.  Lyman, 12,500  00 


Total, $100,500  00 

Since  January  1st,  1850,  there  has  been  paid 
from  the  State  treasury  for  buildings  and  land  at 
Westborough,  (about)    ....            .    $100,000  00 
Prom  the  Lyman  Fund, 60,000  00 

As  the  $50,000  given  by  Mr.  Lyman  in  his  will  was  not 
intended  by  him  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  and 
was  directed  to  be  so  applied  by  vote  of  the  Legislature,  it 
might  be  considered  as  a  State  expense.  Including  this,  we 
shall  find  the  cost  of  the  buildings  to  the  State,  up  to  this 
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time,  to  be  not  less  than  ....    $288,000  00 

Adding  the  sum  first  paid  by  Mr.  Lyman,  .        12,500  00 

We  have  a  total  cost  of $250,500  00 

on  which  interest  is  to  bo  computed. 

Tlie  buildings  first  erected  were  intended  for  only  three 
hundred  boys,  and  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lyman,  or  of 
the  first  Commissioners,  that  more  than  this  number  should 
be  received.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  however,  the  num- 
ber had  risen  above  three  hundred,  and  it  continued  to  increase 
until  1858,  when  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  boys  were  at  one 
time  congregated  there.  To  receive  a  number  so  large,  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  double  the  original  dimensions  of  the 
structure.  This  was  done  in  1852-3,  and  the  new  building 
was  dedicated  on  the  3d  of  November,  1853,  the  address  on 
this  occasion  being  delivered  by  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  since  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth.  About  the  same  time  the  farm, 
originally  containing  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  acres,  and 
increased  by  Mr.  Lyman's  second  purchase,  was  still  further 
enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  twenty-nine  acres  more,  so  that 
in  1858  it  contained  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  acres, 
according  to  Hon.  D.  F.  Parker. 

It  does  not  appear  that  tlie  policy  of  making  these  successive 
enlargements  was  seriously  opposed,  though  there  were  many 
who  distrusted  it.  Li  August,  1859,  however,  the  public 
attention  was  forcibly  called  to  the  matter  by  the  burning  of 
the  addition  of  1852,  which,  with  some  parts  of  the  original 
structure,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fire,  set  by  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  school.  At  the  time  of  the  fire,  August  l3th, 
1859,  the  number  of  pupils  was  no  less  than  five  hundred  and 
seventy-two. 

It  so  happened  that  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  had 
been  called,  to  meet  in  Boston  early  in  September.  At  this 
session,  the  condition  of  the  school  was  laid  before  tlie  mem- 
bers by  Governor  Banks  in  a  special  message,  dated  the  7th  of 
September,  1859,  in  which  he  recommended  that  a  portion  of 
the  ruin  should  be  rebuilt,  but  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  provide  room  for  more  than  two  hundred  boys  in  one  build- 
ing, and  that  a  separate  school  should  be  established  for  the 
training  of  young  offenders  as  seamen. 
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The  committee  of  the  Legislature,  to  whom  the  message  was 
referred,  agreed  in  the  main  with  its  recommendations.  Their 
report,  written  by  Hon.  Martin  Brimmer,  recommends  that  no 
more  than  two  hundred  boys  be  lodged  in  the  main  building, 
but  that  detached  houses  be  established  for  family  schools, 
each  house  to  contain  no  more  than  thirty  pupils,  and  the 
number  of  detached  houses  not  to  exceed  five.  ^'  They  would 
thus  limit  the  whole  number  in  the  institution  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  at  the  utmost ;  "  and  they  expressed  ^^  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  if,  now  or  hereafter,  more  need  to  be  provided  for, 
it  should  be  done  elsewhere  than  at  Westborough." 

In  accordance  with  these  recommendations,  the  succeeding 
Legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  $30,000,  to  rebuild  such 
parts  of  the  old  structure  as  were  needed  under  the  new  policy, 
and  to  put  up  and  build  detached  houses  enough  to  receive 
about  one-third  of  the  boys.  This  appropriation  has  not  yet 
been  entirely  expended,  but  the  buildings  are  completed,  and 
the  detached  houses,  three  in  number,  contain  at  present 
eighty-four  boys,  while  the  main  building  contains  about  two 
hundred  and  forty. 

The  site  of  these  buildings  was  selected  by  Mr  Lyman  him- 
self; they  stand  on  a  considerable,  eminence,  near  a  small  lake 
known  as  Chauncey  Pond,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
railroad  station  in  Westborough.  The  main  building,  which 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  erected  in  1847-8,  is  of  brick, 
and  is  built  about  a  quadrangular  court,  which  serves  as  a  yard 
and  play-ground  for  those  boys  who  occupy  thi»  building.  The 
Commissioners,  in  1849,  say : 

"  The  buildings  stand  on  an  eminence,  sloping  southwardly  towards 
Cliauncey  Pond,  about  forty-eight  rods  from  it,  and  seventy-eight  feet 
above  its  level.  They  are  all  connected,  and  so  constructed  as  to  inclose 
an  area,  or  court,  for  a  play-ground,  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  long  and  eighty-four  feet  four  inches  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  shed  for  shelter  to  the  boys  in  foul  weather. 

**  The  external  walls  of  the  buildings  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  in 
front  and  in  the  rear,  and  two  hundred  feet  on  each  side.  The  wings 
are  two  stories ;  the  centre  building,  three  stories,  and  two  towers,  five 
stories  high. 

^  In  the  centre  building  are  apartments  for  the  Superintendent  and 
bis  family  ;    rooms  for  other  persons  employed ;    the  chapel ;   and  the 
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office,  which,  being  lighted  from  the  court,  gives  opportanitj  for  constant 
inspection  of  the  boys  while  at  play.  Opposite  the  office,  in  the  centre 
building,  are  seven  solitary  dormitories  for  discipline. 

'^  In  the  east  wing  are  apartments  for  the  Steward  and  his  family ; 
the  kitchen,  washing  and  ironing  rooms,  sewing  rooms,  store-rooms, 
hospital  and  dormitories  for  boys.  In  the  west  wing  are  two  large 
school-rooms,  with  contiguous  recitation  rooms  and  dormitories,  as  in  the 
east  wing. 

^In  the  rear,  the  second  story  is  one  large  room,  designed  for  a  work- 
shop, with  a  movable  partition,  that  no  more  room  may  be  warmed  than 
is  occupied.  It  is  reached  by  stairs  from  a  corridor  opening  on  the  court. 
The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  refectory,  which  is  connected  by  a 
door  with  the  kitchen ;  by  an  arched  passage-way,  ten  feet  wide  afford- 
ing an  entrance  from  without  to  the  court,  and  closed  by  gates ;  by  a 
room  for  coal  and  wood ;  a  bathing-room,  in  which  are  facilities  for  cold 
and  warm  bathing,  and  for  regular  ablutions ;  and  the  water-closets, 
which  all  open  into  or  are  connected  with  a  drain  that  takes  all  the 
wash  of  the  establishment  to  a  reservoir  for  compost,  built  at  some  rods 
distant 

**  The  dormitories  are  for  one  bed  each,  and  are  four  feet  wide,  eight 
feet  long  and  seven  feet  high.  The  doors  all  open  upon  the  large  ball 
appropriated  to  them  ;  and  the  upper  half  of  each  door  is  composed  of 
vertical  iron  rods,  giving  opportunity  for  oversight  and  ventilation ;  each 
dormitory  has  a  ventilating  fiue,  communicating  with  the  attic  and  so 
with  the  external  air,  through  Emerson's  ventilators.  Those  dormito- 
ries, which  are  on  the  side  next  the  court,  have  sliding  windows  of  six  by 
eight  glass,  with  cast-iron  guards  corresponding  to  the  sash  of  the 
window. 

*^  For  those  boys  who  do  not  occupy  dormitories,  bunks,  standing  in 
the  hall  in  front  of  the  dormitories,  will  be  used,  an  attendant  occupying 
a  bed  in  the  same  hall." 

By  a  singular  oversight  the  front,  the  highest  part  of 
the  structure,  is  so  built  as  to  intercept  the  southern  suu, 
which  in  winter  finds  but  little  entrance  into  the  yard;  which  is 
also  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  boys  requires. 

The  Oarden-house,  standing  near  the  main  building,  is  also  of 
brick,  a  little  larger  than  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  accommodate  thirty  boys.  The  other  two 
detached  houses  are  of  wood,  and  both  of  them  are  old  buildings, 
repaired  for  the  occasion.  The  smaller  one,  the  ^Teters  House,'* 
stands  separated  by  the  highway  from  the  others ;  the  ^^  Farm 
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House  "  serves  for  the  residence  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  for  the 
home  of  thirty  boys,  and  is  farther  than  either  of  the  other  two 
from  the  main  building. 

The  farm  now  contains  278  acres,  of  which  a  large  part  is 
pasturage  (113  acres,)  and  woodland  (50  acres.)  Orchards 
and  a  vineyard  have  been  planted  on  it,  and  have  already  begun 
to  bear  fruit.  The  lake  supplies  water  for  the  houses,  which  is 
forced  up  by  a  steam-pump ;  the  engine  which  drives  this,  and 
the  boilers  that  heat  the  main  building,  are  placed  in  a  small 
building  midway  between  the  house  and  the  water-side.  Except 
Northampton  Hospital,  none  of  our  State  institutions  have  so 
charming  a  situation  as  the  Reform  School. 

Changes  in  tlie  System  at  Westhorough, 

I.  Labor. — In  giving  this  history  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Reform  School,  I  have  incidentally  treated  my  next  topic 
— the  system  in  use  here,  and  the  changes  it  has  undergone 
since  1848.  The  first  building  was  arranged  for  confinement 
and  labor  as  well  as  for  instruction  ;  it  contained,  and  still  con- 
tains, dormitories  in  which  the  boys  are  locked  up  at  night, 
and  cells  where  they  are  confined  in  the  daytime.  All  the 
doors  are  kept  locked,  the  windows  are  grated,  and  many  pre- 
cautions are  taken  against  escapes.  In  the  wings  are  the 
workshops,  of  which  the  chief  one  is  for  chair  work ;  and  in 
these  labor  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  is  required  of  the 
boys.  The  division  of  time,  established  in  1848  and  still 
maintained,  is,  for  labor,  six  hours ;  for  school,  four  hours ;  for 
sleep,  eight  and  one-half  hours ;  and  four  and  one-half  hours 
for  devotional  exercises,  incidental  duties  and  recreation.  But 
though  the  pupils  now  labor  nominally  six  hours,  they  do  not 
accomplish  so  much  by  their  labor  as  formerly.  For  example, 
in  the  three  years,  1853-4-5,  the  average  earnings  of  each  boy 
were  upwards  of  thirteen  dollars,  (418.00,)  while  for  the  past 
three  years,  1862-3-4,  they  have  not  amounted  to  four  dollars 
($4.00.)  This  great  difiference  is  partly  due  to  a  decrease  in 
the  average  age  of  the  boys  admitted,  which  has  fallen  from 
twelve  and  three-fourths  to  eleven  and  one-quarter  years.  At 
the  same  time  this  has  been  hitherto  almost  balanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  boys  stay  longer  than  formerly.  In  1854  the  aver- 
age period  in  the  school,  of  the  boys  discharged,  was  21.1 
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months ;  in  1868  it  was  S8.5  months,  an  increase  of  more  than 
a  year ;  in  1864  it  had  fallen  to  25.5  months.  The  chief  cause 
for  the  diminished  results  of  labor  is  the  different  system  pur- 
sued by  different  superintendents.  The  first  superintendent, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Lincoln,  who  had  previously  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Boston  House  of  Reformation,  and  has  since  had  charge  of  the 
Maine  and  Baltimore  Reform  Schools,  could  not,  and  perhaps 
did  not  wish  to  exact  so  much  work  from  his  pupils  as  was  done 
by  his  successor,  Mr.  Talcott,  now  Superintendent  ol  the  Prov- 
idence Reform  School.  This  gentleman,  who  seems  to  have 
that  talent  for  directing  and  organizing  labor  which  is  native  to 
some  men,  so  managed  the  labor  of  his  pupils  as  to  make  their 
earnings  pay  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  yearly  expenses. 
Mr.  Talcott  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Starr,  who  continued  his 
system,  and  for  a  time  secured  similar  results ;  but  Mr.  Starr 
took  the  place  when  the  school  was  approaching  its  most 
crowded  condition  ;  with  every  wish  to  perform  his  duties  faith- 
fully, he  was  unequal  to  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  suffered 
negligence  and  abuses  to  creep  in.  The  consequences  were 
various,  but  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  was  a  rapid  decrease 
in  the  earnings  of  the  boys.  The  average  earnings  of  each  boy 
in  1856,  Mr.  Talcott's  last  year,  were  $10.58 ;  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1857,  Mr.  Starr's  first  year,  they  were  $9.66,  or  a 
little  more  than  the  previous  year ;  but  in  1858  they  fell  to 
$5.86,  and  in  1859  to  $3.90,  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  fire.  In  1860  they  rose  again  to  $10.78 ; 
in  1861,  when  Mr.  Allen  succeeded  Mr.  Starr,  they  fell  to  $9.08, 
and  in  1862  to  $2.73,  the  lowest  point  they  have  ever  reached. 
For  1863  they  were  $4.19,  and  for  1864,  $3.71. 

Since  Mr.  Allen,  the  present  superintendent,  took  control  of 
the  institution,  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  labor  and  more 
to  the  education  of  the  boys  in  books.  The  schools  are,  no 
doubt,  in  better  condition  now  than  they  have  ever  been  ;  the 
teaching  is  of  a  higher  order,  and  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils,  considering  their  age,  is  more  rapid.  In  this  respect  a 
great  change  has  been  made,  not  only  from  the  system  formerly 
pursued,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lyman, 
who,  in  writing  to  the  Commissioners  in  1846,  said  :  "  The  gen- 
eral business  of  Vie  school  will  be  agriculture;  but,  in  the 
winter  monthSy  more  time  will  be  given  to  the  instruction  of  the 
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boys,  not  only  in  the  common  branches  of  education,  but,  it 
may  be  also,  in  some  mechanical  trades."  It  is  not  for  me  to 
indicate  approval  or  disapproval  of  this  change,  but  only  to  note 
the  fact. 

Tlie  labor  now  in  use  at  the  school  is  different  for  different 
classes  of  boys.  Those  who  live  in  the  three  detached  houses 
or '*  families "  pay  more  attention  to  farm  and  garden, work 
and  less  to  mechanical  employments  than  those  wiio  are  under 
restraint  in  the  main  building,  yet  even  these  are  by  no  means 
all  engaged  in  farming ;  but  of  322.6  boys  in  1863,  (the  aver- 
age number,)  at  least  80  must  have  been  in  the  farm-houses,  yet 
only  60.5  are  set  down  as  farmers  and  gardeners.  This  number 
is  only  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  farm-house  boys,  and  less 
than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number ;  while  93.3  boys, 
or  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  employed  in  sewing 
and  knitting  ;  75.8  boys,  or  about  twenty-three  per  cent.,  were 
employed  in  chair-work ;  and  70,  or  about  twenty-two  per 
cent.,  were  engaged  in  various  domestic  avocations.  Small  as 
is  tlie  number  at  work  on  the  farm,  it  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  whole  than  was  common  in  former  years.  During  1864 
the  average  number  of  boys  farming  and  gardening  has  been 
84,  or  25.96  per  cent. ;  knitting  and  sewing,  81.1,  or  25.06  per 
cent. ;  at  chair-work,  100.5,  or  31.06  per  cent. ;  in  domestic 
labors,  52.15,  or  16.12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  823.5. 

The  only  work  now  done  at  Westborough  on  a  contract,  is 
chair  work.  The  shop  for  this  is  in  the  main  building, and  usually 
contains  less  than  a  hundred  boys.  The  contractor  pays  one  and 
a  quarter  cents  an  hour  for  the  labor  of  each  boy,  so  that  when 
they  work  six  hours,  they  earn  seven  and  a  half  cents  a  day. 
This  sum,  however,  is  never  earned  by  all  the  boys,  and  proba- 
bly the  average  is  less  than  four  cents  a  day  for  each  boy. 
Formerly  a  higher  price  was  paid,  but  it  was  alleged  that  the 
contractor  could  not  afford  to  pay  more  than  he  now  does,  and 
the  price  was  reduced  accordingly.  In  the  Connecticut  Reform 
School,  which  I  visited  about  a  week  after  my  September  visit 
to  Westborough,  I  found  the  boys  doing  precisely  the  same  sort 
of  work,  and  receiving  more  than  twice  as  much  pay  for  it. 

On  the  14tli  of  September  I  found  96  boys  at  work  in  the 
chair  shop  at  Westborough,  out  of  105  who  were  assigned  to 
that  work ;  85  boys  were  in  the  sewing  room ;  8  in  the  shoe 
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shop;  13  in  the  laundry,  and  12  in  the  kitchen.  The  whole 
number  in  the  main  building  on  that  day  was  244  ;  the  number 
seen  at  work  inside,  was  214 ;  the  remaining  thirty  were  either 
at  work  outside,  or  sick  in  the  Hospital,  or  excused  from  work. 
The  whole  number  in  the  farm  houses  was  then  84,  making  an 
aggregate  of  828  in  the  whole  institution. 

Two  overseers  are  constantly  on  duty  in  the  chair  shop ;  both 
of  these,  until  recently,  have  been  males,  but  within  the  past 
year  the  superintendent  has  substituted  a  female  overseer  for 
one  of  them,  and  he  assures  me  that  the  change  is  in  every 
respect  an  improvement.  In  the  Connecticut  Reform  School  it 
is  not  unusual  for  the  overseer  to  leave  the  chair  shop  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  boys,  and  it  is  found  that  good  order  then  prevails 
and  the  work  goes  on  well. 

At  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York,  which  I  visited  on  the 
22d  of  September,  1864, 1  found  that  the  labor  of  the  boys  was 
still  more  profitable  than  in  the  Connecticut  school.  The  boys 
numbered  about  560,  and  were  classed  in  two  divisions  accord- 
ing to  age ;  the  older  boys  were  a  year  or  two  older  than  the 
average  age  at  Westborough ;  the  younger  boys  seemed  to  be 
about  the  same  age -as  those  at  Westborough.  Nearly  ail  of 
them  were  engaged  in  shoemaking ;  the  younger  boys  earning 
twenty  cents  a  day,  and  the  older  boys  thirty  cents.  The 
smaller  boys  worked  seven  hours  a  day ;  the  larger  boys  eiglit 
hours.  In  the  week  preceding  my  visit,  411  boys  of  both 
classes  had  earned  $658.05  ;  or  an  average  of  22^  cents  a  day. 

II.  Discipline. — Not  only  has  there  been  a  great  change  in 
the  system  of  labor  pursued  at  Westborough,  but  one  of  still 
greater  importance,  in  the  discipline  of  the  School.  There  have 
been  four  different  Superintendents  during  the  sixteen  years 
that  the  establishment  has  been  open,  each  remaining  about 
four  years,  or  the  length  of  a  Presidential  term ;  each  has  Iiad 
his  peculiar  method  of  discipline,  and  all  have  been  more  or  less 
controlled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Tiie  three  who  have 
resigned,  have  done  so  in  consequence  of  a  difference  in  opinion 
between  the  Trustees  and  themselves,  as  to  matters  of  discipline, 
but  with  one  important  exception,  little  change  was  made  in 
this,  until  the  entire  reorganization  of  the  institution  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  fire  of  1859.     The  exception 
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to  which  I  refer  is  the  change  in  the  mode  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment. Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Starr,  the  third  superintendent, 
although  the  by-laws  seemed  to  direct  that  the  superintendent 
alone  should  inflict  punishment  for  all  offences,  it  had  been 
customary  for  each  officer  to  punish  offences  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, or  at  any  rate,  only  to  refer  the  more  serious  ones  to  his 
superior.  During  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Starr's  official  period, 
however,  the  Trustees  passed  a  vote  that  all  punishments  should 
bo  inflicted  by  the  superintendent;  and  this  rule  is  still  in 
force.  At  present  it  seems  to  work  well,  but  when  first  estab. 
lishcd,  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  among  the  many  causes  which 
made  Mr.  Starr's  government  a  failure. 

The  punishments  inflicted  on  the  boys  up  to  August,  1860, 
were  not  materially  different  in  kind  from  those  now  in  use, 
except  that  whipping  and  deprivation  of  food,  are  now  rarely 
in  use,  if  at  all.  But  the  erroneous  system  of  imprisoning  all 
boys  sent  to  be  reformed,  together  with  the  fact  that  a  worse 
class  of  boys  was  sent  to  the  school  under  the  laws  in  force 
before  1860,  made  punishment  far  more  frequent  than  it  now  is ; 
and  in  one  memorable  instance  the  public  attention  was  fixed 
upon  a  series  of  punishments  which  were  justly  pronounced 
excessive.  Tlie  long  imprisonment  of  the  boys  whose  case  was 
investigated  by  the  Executive  Council,  in  I860,  and  some  of 
the  circumstances  attendant,  excited  a  feeling  of  indignation 
against  the  officers  of  the  school,  and  consequently,  for  wrath 
is  not  very  discriminating,  against  the  school  itself.  A  calm 
examination  of  the  whole  matter  would  probably  modify  some 
of  the  opinions  then  formed ;  at  any  rate  it  is  proper  to  note 
that  the  school  is  now  quite  different  in  its  management  from 
what  it  was  in  1860,  and  that  the  Trustees  at  that  time  had  in 
view  the  most  important  changes  that  have  since  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  first  plans  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  were 
only  a  modification  of  the  old  prison  system.  The  New  York 
House  of  Refuge,  was  and  still  is  a  species  of  prison  ;  so  were 
those  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  so  was  the  Parkhurst 
Reformatory  for  boys,  established  in  England  in  1888.  The 
germ  of  a  different  and  far  better  institution  was  planted  at 
Hamburg  in  1838,  by  Herr  Wichern,  a  (German  clergyman. 
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and  has  since  expanded  into  a  permanent  and  noble  charity. 
It  has  been  copied  with  French  modifications,  in  the  Colony  of 
M.  Demetz,  at  Mettrai,  in  Uie  Belgian  school  at  Buysselede,  tlio 
English  Reformatory  at  Red  Hill,  our  own  Industrial  School  at 
Lancaster,  and  many  other  establishments  for  the  same  purpose. 
Its  great  feature  is  the  absence  of  external  restraint.  For  high 
walls,  bolts  and  bars,  kind  watchfulness  and  mutual  confidence 
are  substituted,  and  the  experiment  is  found  to  succeed.  Insti- 
tutions of  this  sort  are  in  no  sense  prisons,  and  consequently 
the  long  catalogue  of  prison  ofiences  is  not  kept  in  them,  and 
the  rewards  and  punishments  in  use  become  essentially  difierent. 
Now,  up  to  the  burning  of  tlie  Reform  School  in  1859 — ^a  most 
fortunate  conflagration — its  pupils  were  in  all  essential  respects 
prisoners.  They  might  be  trusted  outside  the  walls,  but  so  are 
convicts ;  they  might  be,  and  were,  taught  many  useful  tilings, 
but  so  are  convicts ;  indeed,  by  the  original  law,  their  sentence 
to  the  Reform  School  was  an  alternative  one  ;  that  is,  in  lieu  of 
a  commitment  to  a  House  of  Correction,  Workhouse  or  Jail, 
the  boys  were  committed  to  the  Westborough  School  for  a 
longer  period,  but  frequently  for  no  more  than  a  year.  This 
was  an  error  of  which  the  evil  results  soon  began  to  be  seen. 
The  boys  sent,  regarded  the  school  as  the  magistrates  did, — it 
was  a  prison  to  them,  and  they  sought  to  escape  from  it.  They 
tried  to  exchange  their  long  sentence  for  a  shorter  period  at  tlie 
county  prison,  and  to  do  this,  they  would  commit  crimes  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  thought  of.  The  boy  who  set 
fire  to  the  building  in  August,  1859,  did  so  in  the  hope  of  being 
sent  to  the  House  of  Correction.  The  boys  so  severely  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  1860,  were  contumacious  because  they 
hoped  to  exchange  their  place  of  imprisonment  by  showing 
a  temper  such  as  demanded  the  discipline  of  a  House  of 
Correction.  The  Trustees  had  not  failed  to  represent  the 
mischievous  working  of  the  plan  of  ^^  alternative  sentence,"  and 
were  particularly  earnest  in  their  recommendations  on  tliis  point, 
in  their  report  of  October,  1859,  when  so  much  light  had  been 
thrown  on  the  whole  matter  by  the  events  of  the  August  pre- 
ceding. They  had  already,  on  the  2d  of  September,  in  a  report 
to  the  Governor,  advised  that  in  rebuilding  the  house,  better 
provisions  should  be  made  for  classifying  the  boys  inside  the 
walls,  and  that  outside,  a  Farm  Department  should  be  estab- 
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lished  on  the  family  system.  "  Thus,"  they  say,  "  the  congre- 
gated and  the  family  systems  may  be  perfectly  and  advanta- 
geously combined.*' 

Tlic  Legislatures  of  1859  and  1860  abolished  the  alternative 
sentence,  and  decreed  that  boys  should  not  be  received  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  ;  they  also  established  the  school  ship,  which 
was  expected  to  receive  the  older  and  more  unmanageable  boys, 
and  they  made  an  appropriation  for  the  building  of  separate 
houses,  outside  the  walls.  In  1860,  the  discussion  on  the  removal 
of  the  Trustees,  who  were  supposed  to  be  less  friendly  to  the 
family  system  than  public  opinion  then  demanded,  gave  the 
required  occasion  for  tlie  inauguration  of  a  new  policy.  The 
present  superintendent  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Starr,  the  family 
houses  were  opened,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861, 
the  new  system  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun.  Since  then 
nearly  four  years  have  passed,  and  the  experience  gained  has 
only  strengthened  the  opinion  of  those  who  favored  the  family 
system.  An  entirely  changed  feeling  exists  among  the  boys 
sentenced  to  the  School.  To  some  of  them  it  is  still  a  prison, 
but  I  am  told  that  most  of  them  regard  it  rather  as  a  home ; 
that  they  are  sorry  to  leave  it  and  that  they  return  to  it  after 
an  absence  of  years,  with  all  the  pleasure  of  a  youth  returning 
home.  "  When  I  see  the  clock-tower  of  Mettrai,"  said  a  pupil 
of  tliat  school,  ^^  walking  don*t  answer ;  I  must  run."  The  boys 
at  Westborough  have  the  same  affection  for  the  place  of  their 
education. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sny  that  all  the  graduates  of  the  school  in 
former  times,  hated  it,  or  that  all  who  now  leave  it  are  anxious 
to  return.  With  all  its  faults,  the  old  system  of  discipline  did 
reform  many  boys,  and  accomplished  vast  results  of  good  for  the 
State.  It  is  not  true  that  at  any  time  the  Westborough  School 
has  done  more  harm  than  good ;  such  assertions  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  examination.  But  there  was  a  time  when,  through 
faulty  laws  and  an  imperfect  discipline  it  was  doing  far  less 
good  than  now ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  its  present  system  is 
not  so  perfect  as  it  might  be.  What  its  defects  are,  I  leave  for 
the  Board  to  decide. 

III.  The  Government  of  the  School. — By  the  original  law  the 
government  of  the  Reform  School  was  given  in  charge  to  a  board 
of  seven  Trustees,  who  were  all  to  continue  in  office  for  two 
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years.  At  the  end  of  tbat  time^  two  of  the  board  were  to  be 
succeeded  hj  others^  or  reappointed,  and  two  in  each  successive 
year,  so  that  no  member  could  hold  office,  without  reappoint- 
ment, more  than  five  years. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  and  the  time  of  service  of 
all  who  have  become  members  of  this  board. 


Date  of 
CommiMloD. 


NAMES. 


Beaidences. 


Date  of 
Betlrement 


1847, 
1847, 
1847, 
1847, 
1847, 
1847, 
1847, 
1849, 
1819, 
1851, 
1851, 
1851, 
1851, 
1853, 
1853, 
1854, 
1854, 
1855, 
1855, 
1855, 
1856, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1860, 
1860, 
1860, 
1860, 
1860, 
1861, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1863, 
1864, 
1864, 


Nahum  Fisber, . 
Johq  W.  Graves, 
Samuel  Williston, 
Thomas  A.  Greene, 
Otis  Adams,*    . 
George  Denny,* 
William  T.  Andrews, 
William  Livingston,* 
Russell  A.  Gibbs,* 
George  U.  Kuhn, 
J.  B.  French,    . 
Daniel  H.  Forbes,* 
Edward  B.  Bigelow, 
J.  H.  W.  Page, 
Harvey  Dodge, 
G.  Howland  Shaw, 
Henry  W.  Cushman, 
Albert  H.  Nelson,* 
John  A.  Fitch, . 
Parley  Hammond, 
Simon  Brown,  . 
John  A.  Fayerweather, 
Josiah  H.  Temple, 
Judson  S.  Brown, 
Theodore  Lyman, 
George  C.  Davis, 
Carver  Hotchkiss,* 
Julius  A.  Palmer, 
Henry  Chickering, 
George  W.  Bcntley, 
Alden  Leiand,  . 
Pliny  Nickerson, 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
Beniamin  Boynton,* 
J.  H.  Stephenson, 
John  Ayers, 
Edward  A.  Goodnow, 
Isaac  Ames, 


Westborough, 

Lowell, 

Easthampton, 

New  Bedford, 

Grafton, 

Westborough, 

Boston, 

Lowell, 

Lanesborough, 

Boston, 

Lowell, 

Westborough, 

Grafton, 

New  Bedford, 

Sutton, 

Boston, 

Bernardston, 

Woburn,    . 

Hopkinton, 

Worcester, 

Concord,    . 

Westborough, 

Framingham, 

Fitch  burg, . 

Brookline, . 

Northborough, 

Shelbume, . 

Boston, 

Pittsfield,    . 

Worcester, . 

Holliston,   • 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Westborough, 

Boston, 

Charlestown, 

Worcester, . 

Boston, 


1849. 

1849. 

1853. 

1860. 

1851. 

1851. 

1851. 

1851. 

1853. 

1855. 

1854. 

1854. 

185.5. 

1856. 

1857. 

1856.  . 

1860. 

1855. 

1858. 

1800. 

1860. 

1859. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 
Still  in  office. 

1863. 

1862. 
Still  in  office. 

1861. 

1864. 
Still  in  office. 

1863. 

1864. 
Still  in  office 


u 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1860  no  less  than  seven 
members  ceased  to  serve.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  in 
September  of  that  year  six  of  the  board,  Messrs.  Greene, 
Cushman,  Hammond,  S.  Brown,  Temple,  and  J.  S.  Brown,  were 
removed  by  Governor  Banks,  and  the  remaining  member,  Mr. 
Lyman,  whom  His  Excellency  had  not  removed  because  he  was 
the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  school,  soon  after  resigned  his 
commission.  This  event  made  much  sensation  at  the  time, 
and  is  now  alluded  to  because  it  makes  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  institution. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  the  removal  of  the  Trustees  was 
the  discovery  of  certain  alleged  abuses,  which  the  board  had 
been  cognizant  of,  but  had  failed,  as  was  charged,  to  correct. 
The  principal  of  these  was  the  excessive  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  superintendent  on  some  disobedient  boys.  The  fact  of 
such  punishment  was  never  denied,  and  may  be  assumed  as 
certain.  Whether  or  not  it  was  excessive  was  a  matter  of 
controversy  between  the  Governor  and  Council,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  on  the  other.  The  removal 
of  the  Trustees  was  no  doubt  intended  to  lead  to  the  removal 
of  the  Superintendent ;  that  officer  being  by  law  appointed  by 
the  Trustees,  and  not  holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governor. 

But  there  had  been  other  grounds  of  controversy  before  it 
was  discovered  that  Mr.  Starr  had  been  severe  in  his  punishments. 
In  January,  1860,  Governor  Banks  had  interfered, as  the  Trustees 
thought,  with  their  prerogative,  in  pardoning  a  boy  named  McFar- 
land,  whose  mother  had  prevailed  on  His  Excellency  to  release 
her  son.  The  boy  left  the  school,  but  about  two  years  afterwards 
was  recommitted,  and  after  spending  a  second  term  in  the 
institution,  was  apprenticed  to  a  farmer  with  whom  he  now 
lives.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  also,  between  His 
Excellency  and  the  Trustees  with  regard  to  other  points ;  and  it 
was  believed  by  many  that  the  extreme  step  of  removing  the 
board,  was  due  as  much  to  former  controversies  as  to  the  alleged 
abuses  at  Westborotigh.  A  singular  result  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was  that  the  offending  Superintendent  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  office  more  than  three  months  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  board  of  Trustees,  and  then  received  from 
them  a  complimentary  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  ^^  they  had 
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full  confidence  in  his  integrity,  humanity  and  thorough  capacity 
as  a  teacher." 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  course  taken  by 
Oovemor  Banks,  two  things  seem  certain  at  this  distance  of 
time ;  1st :  that  the  old  Trustees  had  devoted  themselves  with 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  as  they 
understood  them ;  and  2d :  that  their  removal,  and  the  discus- 
sions resulting  from  it,  gave  occasion  for  improvements  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  a  prejudice 
against  it,  from  which  it  still  suffers  in  some  degree. 

Since  1860  there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  board  of  Trus- 
tees calling  for  any  notice  from  me.  The  forty  gentlemen  who 
have  held  the  office  since  1847,  have  almost  always  been  selected 
with  reference  to  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position ;  they 
have  served  without  compensation,  and  have  often  devoted  much 
time  to  their  official  labors. 

The  Superintendent  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  institution  ; 
he  usually  acts  as  Steward,  though  not  as  Treasurer,  and  makes 
the  purchases  as  well  as  supervises  the  instruction,  labor  and 
discipline  of  the  school.  Such  a  variety  of  responsibilities 
demands  a  man  of  unusual  powers,  and  it  has  commonly  hap- 
pened that  the  Superintendent  for  the  time  being  could  only 
attend  thoroughly  to  some  one  department  of  his  duties.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  four  gentlemen  who  have  filled  this 
office  in  succession,  and  have  indicated  in  some  degree  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  filled  it.  It  is  a  difficult  position, 
and  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  its  difficulties. 

The  second  officer,  Mr.  Orville  K.  Hutchinson,  has  been  longer 
at  the  school  than  any  one  now  connected  with  it.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  teacher  on  the  22d  of  March,  1849,  and  in 
1850  was  promoted  to  his  present  position.  He  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  officer  now  in  the  institution  who  served  under  Mr. 
Starr,  the  third  superintendent.  That  is  to  say,  within  four 
years,  a  complete  change  has  been  made  in  the  officers  of  the 
school.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  Physician,  who  does 
not  reside  at  the  school,  but  visits  it  once  a  week,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  is  necessary. 

The  office  of  Chaplain  has  been  vacant  for  several  years, 
religious  services  being  performed  on  week  days  by  the  Super- 
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intendent,  and  on  Sundays  by  various  clergymen,  some  from 
the  neighborhood,  and  others  from  a  distance. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  other  officers  as  they  were  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1864.  By  a  comparison  with  the  lists  of  past 
years,  it  will  appear  that  a  greater  number  of  female  officers  is 
now  employed,  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  number  of  men. 
This  cliange  is  deemed  by  the  superintendent  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. He  regards  the  proper  education  of  the  boys  under  his 
charge  as  depending  very  much  upon  female  influence.  The 
male  teachers  are  generally  graduates  either  of  some  college  or 
of  a  Normal  School. 


List  of  Officers  and  Employees  at   Wesibcrough. 

(The  Tnutcea,  except  the  Treammr,  are  not  here  iDelnded.) 


u 


a 


« 


(( 


Joseph  A.  Allen,  Superintendent^    . 

Orville  K.  Hutchinson,  Assistant-Superintendentj 

George  C.  Davis,  Treasurer^ 

Henry  H.  Rising,  Physictariy 

William  G.  Fairbank,  Teacher 

David  M.  Edgerly, 

Mrs.  M.  £.  Fairbank, 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Cooper, 

Miss  Kate  L.  Barker, 

George  Morse,  Overseer  chair  shop, 

Mrs.  Laura  Clark,  Teacher  «      **   . 

Edward  B.  Bigelow,  Overseer  shoe  shop, 

Mrs.  Francis  M.  Bigelow,  Nurse,    . 

Joseph  £.  Bridges,  Baker, 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bridges,  Tcdloress, 

Luther  G.  Shepard,  Man  of  all  work, 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Shepard,  Laundress, 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Cannon,  Matron, 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Stedman,  Assistant-Matron, 

Miss  H.  S.  Harrington,  Seamstress, 

Miss  M.  H.  Spark,  Assistant- Seamstress, 

Fannie  D.  Parker,  Cook, 

Emma  L.  Newton,  Assistant-  Cook, 

Mrs  Lizzie  M.  Gould,  care  of  dormitories, 

George  H  Bigelow,  Overseer, 

Frank  P.  Wilson,  Watchman, 

William  C.  Allen,  Machinist, 


Seluy. 

Sl,200  00 
700  00 
200  00 
100  00 
500  00 
500  00 
250  00 
250  00 
225  00 
400  00 
208  00 

550  00 
550  00 

533  00 

300  00 
156  00 
208  00 
156  00 
208  00 
156  00 
156  00 
400  00 
800  00 
500  00 
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J.  TV.  Clark,  Oarpenier^ $500  00 

Wright  Stratton,   Mnu    Lois    StrattOD,   Miss    Ljdia  \ 

Stratton,  haring  charge  of  farm,  farm-house  and  ?  725  00 

family  of  thirty  boys, ) 

Henry  H.  Gould,  Te<icher  at  farm-housef        ...        .  500  00 

Chas.  A.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Johnson,  in  charge  )  ^^r.  qq 

of  garden,  garden-house,  and  family  of  thirty  boys,    ) 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Stewart,  Teacher^  garden-housej         .         .  250  00 

N.  Peter  Brown  and  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Brown,  in  charge  )  ^qq  qq 

of  Peters'  house  and  family  of  thirty  boys,  .        .      j 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pierce,  Teacher  at  Peter^  house,       .        .  250  00 

Rufus  King,  Farm  laborer, 350  00 

Marcey  N.  Putnam,  Farm  laborer, 276  00 

Michael  Sullivan,      «           « 276  00 

Other  persons  for  labor, 580  80 

Total, .     $13,713  80 

IV.  The  Law  of  CommilmenL — Since  the  establishing  of 
the  Reform  School  in  1847,  frequent  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  mode  of  commitment,  the  age  of  boys  committed,  and 
the  duties  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  matter.  It  is  important 
to  notice  these,  in  order  to  understand  tlie  present  law  of 
commitment. 

By  the  Act  of  1847,  anp  boy  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  con- 
victed of  any  offence,  except  such  as  are  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  life,  might  be  sentenced  to  the  School  by  any 
court  or  justice  ;  and  this  sentence  was  to  be  alternative,  either 
to  the  Reform  School,  or  to  such  other  punishment  as  previous 
laws  imposed.  They  were  not  allowed  to  be  sent,  however,  for 
less  than  one  year,  nor  for  longer  than  during  minority,  but 
the  Trustees  might  discharge  any  boy  at  that  time. 

This  very  general  power  of  commitment  was  soon  found  to 
be  abused.  It  was  too  easy  to  get  a  boy  sent  to  Westborough, 
and  there  being  no  charge  imposed  on  the  towns  from  which 
he  came,  nor  on  the  friends  of  the  boy,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  boys  to  be  committed  whose  only  offence  was  their  depend- 
ent condition,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  provided  for  in 
other  ways.  Accordingly,  in  1856,  an  Act  was  passed  giving 
the  Trustees  discretion  to  assess  the  cost  of  support  on  towns 
and  relatives  in  the  same  way  that  the  cost  of  prisoners  had 

34 
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been  assessed.  In  1859  another  Act  was  passed  requiring 
townSy  where  any  boy  had  a  lawful  seUlemerU^  to  pay  fifty 
cents  a  week  towards  his  support  at  the  Reform  School,  so 
long  as  he  should  remain  there.  Hardly  had  this  Act  been 
tried,  than  it  was  discovered  to  be  practically  inoperative, 
because  so  many  of  the  boys  had  no  lawful  settlement  in  any 
town,  or  at  any  rate,  a  doubtful  one,  leading  to  litigation.  In 
1859,  therefore,  it  was  enacted  that  the  town  where  the  boy 
resided  at  the  time  of  commitment,  should  pay  the  sum 
assessed.  This  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  General 
Statutes  of  1860,  and  is  now  in  force.  So  well  is  it  carried  out 
that  I  was  lately  assured  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  school,  that 
only  one  town  had  this  year  declined  to  pay  the  bill  sent ;  while 
at  the  Industrial  School  in  Lancaster,  where  the  old  provision  of 
1856  still  remains  in  force,  not  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
bills  sent  out  by  the  Treasurer  have  this  year  been  paid. 
How  fully  towns  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege  of  collect- 
ing the  amount  which  they  pay  from  the  relatives  of  the  child, 
I  am  not  informed,  but  probably  to  some  extent. 

The  next  step  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  magistrates 
committing.  At  first  there  were  eight  or  ten  thousand  such 
magistrates ;  this  number  was  reduced  by  the  law  appointing 
trial  justices  ;  but  in  1859  was  still  found  excessively  large. 
Accordingly  in  the  extra  session  of  that  year  a  law  was  passed, 
confining  the  power  of  commitment  to  the  Superior  and 
the  Probate  courts,  to  which  courts  all  trial  justices  and  police 
judges  were  required  to  transfer  all  cases,  in  their  opinion 
punishable  by  a  sentence  to  the  Reform  School,  or  the  Nautical 
Branch.  Efibrts  have  since  been  made  to  change  this  law,  but 
it  still  remains  substantially  as  set  down  in  the  General  Statutes. 
The  record  of  cases  tried  by  the  Judges  of  Probate  is  by 
a  subsequent  statute  required  to  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  in  the  respective  counties.  The  substance  of 
the  complaint  and  testimony  in  each  case  is  also  required  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  school  and  kept  on  record  there. 

Up  to  1868,  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  age  of  boys 
committed,  although  the  ^^alternative  sentence''  being  done 
away,  and  the  School  Ship  established  in  1859,  expressly  to 
receive  the  older  boys,  the  age  of  admission  at  Westborough  had 
practically  been  reduced  very  much.    The  average  age  of  boys 
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committed  in  18&8,  was  18^  years ;  in  1859, 12f ;  in  1860, 11^, 
and  in  1861,  llf  By  chapter  189,  of  the  Acts  of  1863,  only  boys 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen  were  allowed  to  be  sent 
to  Westborough,  and  only  those  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  to 
the  School  Ship.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  these  precise  limits 
were  fixed,  and  in  practice,  the  law  was  found  to  work  badly, 
and  was  repealed  in  the  present  year,  (Acts  of  1864,  chapter 
202.)  The  present  law  allows  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen  years  to  be  sent  to  Westborough,  and  between  tho 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  to  the  School  Ship.  It  is 
hardly  time  yet  to  judge  decisively  of  the  efiect  of  this  new 
limitation,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  reduce  the  average  age  materially, 
both  at  Westborough  and  on  board  the  School  Ship.  Captain 
Matthews  believes  it  inexpedient  to  send  him  boys  so  young  as 
twelve  for  the  discipline  of  his  institution,  and  I  think  the 
Superintendent  at  Westborough  agrees  with  him  in  opinion. 
Whether  any  recommendation  on  the  subject  shall  be  made  by 
this  Board  to  the  Legislature,  is  offered  for  your  consideration. 

V.  The  Law  of  Discharge  and  Indenture. — By  the  Act  of 
1847,  the  Trustees  had  power  to  discharge  a  boy  uncondition- 
ally, if  reformed,  or  at  expiration  of  sentence,  or  to  remand  him 
to  his  alternative  sentence,  if  incorrigible,  or  to  bind  him  out 
during  his  minority,  or  for  a  less  time ;  exercising  the  rights, 
and  subject  to  the  duties  of  overseers  of  the  poor  in  binding  out 
children.  Under  this  law,  up  to  October,  1860,  2,508  had  been 
discharged,  besides  the  first  fifty  boys  transferred  to  the  School 
Ship.  Of  this  whole  number,  287  had  been  discharged  at  tho 
expiration  of  sentence,  523  as  reformed ;  131  had  been  rejected 
or  remanded  to  their  alternative  sentence,  1,520  indentured,  and 
19  returned  to  their  masters.  Of  the  remainder,  45  had  died, 
32  had  escaped,  22  had  been  discharged  on  probation,  9  by  order 
of  court,  besides  6  discharged  to  be  tried  for  burning  the  house ; 
2  had  been  pardoned  by  the  Oovernor,  and  2  committed  to  the 
Lunatic  Hospital. 

The  legislation  of  1859-60,  the  substance  of  which  is  incor- 
porated in  the  General  Statutes,  somewhat  restricted  these 
powers  of  discharge.  Bemanding  a  boy  to  his  alternative 
sentence,  though  occasionally  done  since,  is  practically  at  an 
end,  and  by  consent  of  the  Trustees,  the  old  term  of  indenture. 
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^^  during  minoritj/'  has  been  changed  to  ^' until  the  age  of 
eighteen." 

'  In  the  four  years,  1861-64,  the  number  remanded  to  altema- 
tire  sentence,  has  been  only  three,  the  number  discharged  on 
expiration  of  sentence,  only  ihirly-seven,  while  the  number  hired 
out  or  discharged  on  probation,  has  greatly  increased,  being  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  The  number  escaped  is  but  six,  and  the 
number  who  have  died  only  two.  The  whole  number  indentured 
and  hired  out,  since  the  opening  of  the  school,  has  been  seven- 
teen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

At  my  request  the  Superintendent  has  had  prepared  a  classi- 
fied statement  of  ail  boys  discharged  before  October  1st,  1863, 
whicli  I  here  subjoin,  as  a  matter  of  great  interest.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  bring  the  list  down  to  the  present  date,  and 
the  labor  of  preparing  it  thus  far  has  been  very  great. 

The  same  list,  with  some  additions  and  modifications,  also 
appears  in  the  Annual  Report  for  tlie  present  year. 

Statistics  of  the  Reform  School^   Westhyrough,  (1863.) 

Whole  number  of  boys  committed  to  the  State  Reform 

School  to  Sept.  80,  18G3, 3,059 

One  hundred  and  nine  (109)  of  whom  were  colored  boys. 

Number  remaining  in  School  at  this  date,  .         .         .       340 

Seven  of  whom  are  colored. 

Number  to  be  accounted  for, 2,719 

Rejected  for  want  of  room  or  as  unsuitable  subjects,          .  68 

Hemanded  to  alternative  sentence, 66 

Transferred  to  the  Nautical  Branch,*       .        .        .        .142 

Pardoned  by  the  Executive, 6 

Discharged  by  order  of  Court,  (error  in  commitment,)       .  11 

Committed  to  the  Insane  Asylum,  Worcester,  ...  2 

Escaped, 35 

Died  here, 47 

Discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence,       ....  324 
Discharged  by  Trustees,  594,  or  placed  on  probation  with 

friends,  141, 735 

Indentured, .  1,283 

2,719 

*  Boys  MQt  to  tht  Ship  m«  not  inoladed  In  the  following  MtimatM,  exoopt  as  th«7  may  hare  been 
hMurd  fktun  and  aro  known  to  bo  In  tht  annj. 
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Namber  heard  from  since  leaving, 

Number  of  masters  and  bojs  who  have  corresponded  with  the 

Institution, 

Number  of  boys  visited  by  officers,  . 
Number  of  boys  that  have  visited  the  School, 
Number  known  to  be  good  members  of  society. 
Number  that  are  doubtful  members  of  society, 
Number  known  to  be  bad  members  of  society, 
Number  arrested  and  imprisoned  since  leaving, 
Number  arrested  since  leaving. 
Number  recommitted  by  Courts, 

«  «  «  « 

Number  whose  term  of  sentence  has  expired,   . 

Number  whose  term  of  sentence  has  not  terminated. 

Number  that  have  been  employed  as  teachers,  overseers  and 

farmers  at  the  Institution,     . 
Number  known  to  be  married, 


Number  known  to  have  died  since  leaving, 

Number  that  are  or  have  been  in  the  army,  (to  Jan.  1, 1864,) 

Number  that  are  or  have  been  in  the  navy,  (to  Jan.  1,  1864,) 

Captains 

Lieutenants, 

Sergeants, 

Corporals, 

Master's  Mate, 

Enlisted  directly  from  the  School,     . 


Occupations  so  far  as  heard  from. 


Barbers, 

Bonnet  Pressing, 

Bakers, 

Blacksmiths, 

Book-binder, 

Baggage-master, 

Brakemen,  . 

Bar-tenders, 

Book-keeper,  in  bank, . 

Boot  and  shoemakers,  . 

Brass-worker, 

Conductors,  horse  railroad, 

Clerks, 

Cabinet-makers,  . 

Carpenters, 


15 
2 
6 

16 
1 
1 
4 
9 
1 
318 
1 
2 

22 
4 

80 


Clergyman, 

Coopers, 

Cigar-maker, 

Commercial  Agent, 

Daguerreotypists, 

Dentists, 

Engineers,  . 

Errand-boys, 

Farmers  and  Gkirdeners, 

Farmers  and  Shoemakers, 

File-maker, 

Factory  operatives, 

Firemen,     . 

Fishermen, 

Glass-makers, 


1,884 

1,131 
747 
495 

1,310 
252 
230 
209 
48 
114 

1,911 
1,148 

14 

53 

94 

349 

81 

3 

4 

5 

o 

1 

19 


1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 

10 
305 

70 
1 

64 
3 
4 
2 
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Harness-makers, 
Hackmen,  • 

3 
2 

Hair-worker, 

1 

Lawyer, 
Last-maker, 

1 
1 

Laborers,    . 

Machinists, .        •        .        , 

.      60 
.      19 

Marble-worker,    • 

1 

Masons, 

.      11 

Moulders,    •        .        .        , 

Mclodeon-maker, 

Nail-cutters, 

Overseer,    .        .        .        . 

Paper-makers,     • 

Pail-maker, 

5 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 

Painters,     .        .        .        . 
Plumbers,   •        .        •        . 

18 
2 

Printers,     • 

14 

Pedlars, 

8 

School-boys, 

92 

Seamen, 

.    178 

Silver-platers, 

5 

Sail-maker,  • 

1 

Tanner, 

1 

Teamsters,  • 

13 

Tanners  and  Curriers, 

6 

Tailors, 

•        • 

12 

Telegraph-operator, 

1 

Traders, 

•        • 

4 

Tin  and  Copper 

Smiths, 

7 

Trunk  maker, 

•        •        t 

1 

Wire-workers, 

•        •        « 

8 

Wheelwrights, 

•        • 

6 

Waiters  and  Porters,    . 

.      11 

The  whole  number  of  indentured  boys,  up  to  October  1, 1863, 
is  1,283,  or  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  whole  number  dis- 
charged ;  the  exact  percentage  being  47.2.  Of  this  number, 
1,153  haye  been  indentured  in  Massachusetts,  17  in  Maine,  49 
in  New  Hampshire,  17  in  Vermont,  7  in  Rhode  Island,  17  in 
Connecticut,  6  in  New  York,  1  in  New  Jersey,  8  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1  in  Virginia,  3  in  Illinois,  2  in  Ohio,  4  in  Wisconsin,  1 
in  California,  2  in  New  Brunswick,  and  1  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Of  this  whole  number  indentured,  (1,283,)  there  have  been — 


Beturned  by  order  of  Trustees,  having  left  their  places,      .  66 

Returned  voluntarily, 99 

Returned  by  masters  for  bad  conduct,    ....  267 

Taken  away  from  places, 8 

Number  remaining  during  whole  period  of  indenture,       .  225 

Total, 665 

Leaving  618  of  whom  we  have  no  account  since  tlieir  inden- 
ture, but  of  whom  a  great  portion  are  believed  to  be  with  their 
masters.  It  will  be  thus  seen  how  defective  is  the  information 
which  we  possess  respecting  these  indentured  boys.  One  reason 
for  this  is  tho  impossibility,  under  existing  regulations,  of  keep- 
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ing  a  record  of  the  boys  after  they  go  to  their  place  of  appren- 
ticeship. The  masters,  bj  their  indenture,  are  required  *^  to 
give  or  cause  to  be  given  to  the  Trustees,  written  information 
at  least  twice  in  each  year,  relative  to  the  health,  character  and 
well-being "  of  the  apprentice,  but  this  part  of  the  contract  is 
not  punctually  fulfilled.  Only  1,131  masters  and  boys  have 
corresponded  with  the  institution,  of  whom  probably  half  were 
boys,  so  that  not  more  than  half  the  masters  of  the  1,283  inden- 
tured boys  have  complied  with  this  clause  in  the  indenture. 
This  default  would  be  less  important,  if  the  boys  were  all  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  officers  of  tlie  School ;  but  we  see  that 
only  747  boys,  out  of  2,719  have  been  so  visited,  while  only  495 
have  themselves  revisited  tlie  School. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  officers  of  the  institution 
that  so  little,  comparatively,  is  known  of  the  indentured  boys. 
The  time  and  attention  of  each  officer  are  so  constantly 
employed  that  they  cannot  visit  or  correspond  with  all  these 
boys  ;  as  it  is,  they  keep  fuller  records  in  this  respect  than  any 
other  of  our  charitable  institutions.  It  would  seem  advisable 
that  an  agent  should  be  appointed  to  visit  all  the  indentured 
children  of  all  the  institutions,  or  at  least  those  resident  in  this 
State,  and  report  upon  their  condition.  Such  has  been  the 
system  formerly  adopted  in  New  York,  and  it  is  the  system 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Public  Institutions 
in  Boston.  I  have  before  me  a  report  of  a  committee  of  that 
Board,  dated  February  13, 1863,  in  which,  after  narrating  the 
conditions  of  indenture  under  which  the  boys  of  the  House  of 
Reformation  are  apprenticed,  and  which  are  almost  identical 
witli  the  conditions  of  the  Westborough  indentures,  they  say : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  conditioDs  in  indentures,  the  Committee  believe 
that  those  now  in  use  contain  all  the  provisions  that  are  required 
provided  they  are  adhered  to  and  properly  observed.  But  merely  to 
pass  the  articles  between  parties,  and  never  give  them  a  second  thought, 
is  worse  than  useless,  and  a  great  wrong  to  the  apprentice.  The  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  one  of  the  clerks  be  especially  charged 
with  a  duty  to  see  that  the  necesssify  reports  from  the  masters  are  regu- 
larly received,  and  that  at  least  once  in  each  year  he,  or  some  other 
suitable  person,  shall  visit  the  parties,  and  inform  himself  of  their  actual 
condition,  and  report  to  the  Board, so  that  action  maybe  had  upon  every 
case  of  delinquency.*' 
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la  addition  to  the  reason  here  giren,  important  as  this  is, 
there  is  another  irhich  cannot  but  present  itself.  The  Legisla- 
ture fthould  know  what  becomes  of  the  children  on  whom  the 
care  and  boontj  of  the  State  have  been  expended ;  whether 
thej  reallj  lead  good  lires  or  not ;  how  effectiTe  has  been  the 
education  in  booics  and  in  labor  which  thej  receiTcd  at  the 
Beform  School;  in  a  word,  thej  should  hare  the  means  of 
tracing  the  results  of  the  Beform  School  system,  which  can 
onlj  be  done  hy  obtaining  tho  information  which  this  visiting 
agent  would  collect. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  on  this  point  again,  in  treating 
of  the  Industrial  School  and  the  State  Almshouses.  So  far  as 
I  am  informed,  the  Trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  Beform 
School  agree  in  the  opinion  that  such  a  visiting  agent  among 
their  apprentices  would  be  of  great  service. 

The  change  of  time  in  the  period  of  tlie  indentures,  before 
alluded  to,  (from  twenty-one  years  to  eighteen  years  of  the 
apprentice's  age,)  has  been  made  by  the  Trustees  for  this 
reason :  Tliey  found  that  a  great  many  of  their  apprentices, 
on  reaching  the  ago  of  eighteen,  were  unwilling  to  stay  with 
their  masters  without  wages,  and  either  ran  away,  or  staid 
under  pay,  or  were  in  a  constant  state  of  discontent.  The 
opportunities  for  a  young  man  in  New  England  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  from  eighteen  years  upwards,  are  so 
great  that  few  can  resist  the  temptation  of  them.  The  Trustees 
doubted  whether  they  ought  to  expect  their  apprentices  to  neg- 
lect their  own  interests  so  far  as  to  give  their  masters  three 
years'  service  with  so  little  recompense.  They  accordingly 
altered  tho  term  of  the  indenture,  and  they  report  that  the 
change  has  worked  well. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  precisely  tho  opposite 
change  has  been  made.  By  a  law  passed  a  few  years  since,  tho 
original  period  of  indenture  for  these  apprenticed  girls  was 
lengthened  from  their  eighteenth  to  their  twenty-first  year;  it 
being  found  that  the  age  of  eighteen  was  in  some  respects  the 
worst  at  which  a  friendless  young  woman  could  be  thrown  upon 
hor  own  resources. 
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The  Oo9t  of  the  Reform  School 

Having  now  indicated  the  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Westborough  School,  and  the  changes  in  its  plan  and  manage- 
ment, I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  its  cost  to  the  State,  before 
examining  its  results.  Here  I  am  met  by  tlie  same  difficulties 
which  are  found  in  calculating  the  cost  of  all  our  establish- 
ments of  a  dozen  years'  standing,  and  others  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  The  donations  of  Mr.  Lyman,  the  generous  founder  of 
the  school,  are  so  mixed  with  the  money  paid  by  the  State  that 
it  is  hard  to  separate  them,  sometimes.  For  instance,  in  the 
year  1848,  the  State  appropriated  $10,000,  which  along  with 
910,000  given  by  the  then  unknown  benefactor  of  the  institu- 
tion, should  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  On  the  27th 
of  June,  1850,  this  fund  was  increased  to  $45,000  by  a  pay- 
ment made  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Lyman,  and  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1850,  it  was  again  increased  to  $70,000  by  another 
similar  payment.  From  the  latter  date  until  about  the  1st  of 
April,  1852,  the  fund  remained  undiminished,  and  its  income, 
some  $8,000,  was  devoted  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tution. But  between  the  1st  of  April,  1852,  and  the  1st  of 
December,  in  the  same  year,  $21,686.06  were  paid  from  the 
fund  to  build  the  additions  made  in  that  year,  and  between  the 
1st  of  December,  1852,  and  the  1  st  of  December,  1858,  $28,313.94 
more  were  paid  from  the  fund  to  finish  the  additions.  At  the 
same  time,  the  income  of  what  was  left  of  the  fund  was  appro- 
priated to  the  same  purpose. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  the  $50,000  thus  expended 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  which  Mr.  Lyman  would  have 
protested  against,  had  he  been  living;  was  wholly  from  his 
bequest,  or  whether  it  included  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the 
State's  $10,000 ;  and  on  the  decision  of  this  question  would 
depend  the  precise  amount  which  the  State  ha^  paid  for  the 
buildings  at  Westborough.  I  shall  consider  that  the  State, 
when  allowing  $50,000  to  be  expended  out  of  the  Lyman  Fund 
of  $70,000,  actually  gave  its  own  $10,000  for  the  purpose 
named,  and  therefore,  that  the  $20,000  still  remaining  as  the 
Lyman  Fund,  is  wholly  from  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Lyman.  On 
this  basis  of  calculation,  I  find  the  cost  of  the  land  and  build- 
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ings  to  the  State ,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  be    .   •!  98,000  00 
The  cost  to  Mr.  Lyman  and  bis  beirs,         .        .       52,500  00 

Making  a  total  of, 9250,500  00 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  Ljrman  Fund  of  $20,000,  which  is  a 
permanent  investment,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Lyman  and  his  heirs. 

This  fund  has  bad  its  income  constantly  drawn  upon  to  pay 
for  improvements  in  the  buildings  at  Westborough,  and  I  find 
that  since  1851,  at  least  911,870.47  have  been  thus  expended 
from  the  income  of  the  fund.  I  have  not  reckoned  tliis  in  the 
amount  of  cost,  yet  perhaps  it  might  with  propriety  have  been 
added.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  fund,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Lyman,  has  been  used  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  accordance  either  with  the  known  wishes 
of  the  donor,  or  the  best  interests  of  the  institution.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  it,  as  I  have  said,  was  misapplied  to  the  unfortu- 
nate enlargement  of  1852,  and  at  least  that  proportion  of  the 
income  of  what  was  left,  has  been  devoted  to  mechanical  rather 
than  to  moral  uses.  But  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  use  to 
which  the  fund  should  be  put  is  left,  by  the  terms  of  the  gift, 
with  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being,  and  the  public  must  look 
to  their  good  judgment  for  the  correction  of  the  error,  if  it  be 
one,  in  the  previous  management  of  this  interesting  endowment. 

If  we  add  the  amount  of  this  fund  to  the  cost  just  given, 
(•250,500,)  we  shall  have  a  total  of  9270,500  for  the  whole 
investment  made  at  Westborough  by  public  and  private  charity ; 
to  which,  however,  must  still  be  added  a  small  and  distinct 
fund  of  91,000,  given  in  1856,  by  Mary  Lamb,  of  Boston,  and 
of  which  the  income  is  devoted  to  increasing  the  library  of  the 
School.    We  have,  therefore : 

Assumed  cost  of  the  institution,  •        .        •        •  9250,500  00 

The  Lyman  Fund, 20,000  00 

The  Mary  Lamb  Fund, 1,000  00 


Total, 9271,500  00 

The  present  valuation  of  the  Real  Estate  by  the  Auditor  is 
9146,278.08 ;  the  valuation  of  the  Trustees  is  989,640,  and 
they  appraise  the  Personal  Property  at  940,224.11,  making  a  total 
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of  $129,864.11.  Probably  the  Auditor's  estimate  was  intended 
to  include  the  personal  property  also ;  but  it  will  be  seen  how 
largely  it  exceeds  the  appraisal  of  the  Trustees.  Which  is 
correct,  I  cannot  say.  Adding  to  each  the  amount  of  the  two 
funds,  we  have  the  two  sums  of  $167,278.08,  and  $150,864.11, 
which  represent  by  diverse  estimates,  the  present  value  of  what 
has  cost  $271,500.  In  computing  interest  I  shall  set  aside  the 
two  funds,  and  take  $250,000  as  the  principal  on  which  interest 
is  to  be  reckoned. 

In  1850  the  State  had  expended  $98,000  for  the  Reform 
School  buildings,  including  the  $10,000  paid  to  the  Lyman 
Fund.  Dividing  this  sum  between  the  years  1848-9,  we  have 
$49,000  for  the  first  principal,  and  I  will  take  $250,000  for  the 
latest  principal.  The  mean  of  these  two  is  $149,500,  which 
should  have  been  about  the  cost  on  the  1st  of  July,  1856.  On 
tlie  1st  of  January,  1856,  the  Auditor  estimated  the  cost  at 
$163,000 ;  but  this  I  believe  to  be  too  large,  and  will  take 
$155,000  as  the  constant  average  principal,  on  which  interest 
is  to  be  computed  for  the  whole  period  that  the  school  has 
existed.  The  annual  interest  then  will  be  $9,800,  and  as  the 
constant  average  number  of  pupils  has  been  about  400,  this 
gives  us  an  average  weekly  cost  of  forty-four  cents  for  interest 
alone.  The  whole  amount  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury 
since  1847  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  School  is  $528,264.70, 
which  divided  by  8S0|  weeks,  and  again  by  400,  gives  $1,585 
for  the  average  weekly  cost  of  each  pupil  for  sixteen  years. 
Adding  interest,  we  have  $2,025,  for  the  total  weekly  cost. 

This  sum  is  less  than  at  either  of  the  other  Reform  Schools 
in  the  State,  and  less  than  the  average  weekly  cost  with  interest 
added,  at  the  Farm  School  for  the  last  four  years,  as  given  in 
my  account  of  Rainsford  Island.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  expenses  of  late  years  have  been  much  greater. 
Since  the  changes  made  in  1860,  the  average  weekly  cost  has 
been  $2,803,  without  interest,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
table: 
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Table  No.  50. 
Showing  the  Cost  at  Wetthorough  for  four  yean  patL 


TEAB9. 

Cairent  £speii- 

Mt. 

B«c«lpta  from  the 
Stat*. 

Ayerage 
Hamber. 

WmUj  OMt 
per  Capita. 

Weeklj    Cost 
per  Capita  to 
the  State. 

1861,      . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 

1864,  . 

937,761  90 
33,753  28 
42,790  52 
58,732  26 

•31,500  00 
30,261  24 
36,864  83 
54,651  41 

273.5 
267.7 
322.6 
323.5 

•2.655 
2.424 
2.55 
.     3.49 

•2.214 
2.173 
2.197 
3.247 

Arerage,  . 

•43,259  99 

•38,819  27 

296.9 

•2.803 

•2,483 

In  this  table  there  is  not  a  regular  increase  of  the  average 
weeklj  cost,  but  only  for  the  last  three  years.  But  for  the  fact 
that  the  expenses  of  1863  were  not  all  paid  till  1864,  there 
would  not  appear  so  great  a  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
last  two  years.  The  high  prices  of  all  articles  in  the  years 
1862-8-4,  will  in  part  account  for  the  increase  in  cost ;  but,  I 
think,  not  entirely.  In  my  account  of  the  Lancaster  School 
will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  expense  at  Westborough  for 
the  last  eight  years,  showing  the  average  weekly  cost  for  that 
time  to  have  been  $2.13,  while  for  the  last  four  years  it  is 
$2,803.  If  we  add  interest  it  will  considerably  swell  this  cost. 
For  the  last  year  the  interest  on  $250,000,  would  be  eighty-nine 
cents  for  each  inmate,  making  an  aggregate  cost  for  the  week, 
including  interest,  of  $4.38.  Large  as.this  sum  may  appear,  it 
is  considerably  below  the  average  cost,  including  interest,  of 
supporting  convicts  in  the  county  prisons.  It  is,  however, 
larger  by  eighty-four  cents  than  the  cost  of  convicts  in  the  State 
Prison,  including  interest. 

It  will  be  curious  to  notice  the  average  weekly  cost  of  pro- 
visions, salaries,  and  farm  expenses,  at  Westborough,  for  the 
last  four  years.  To  show  this,  I  give  the  following  table.  In 
my  list  of  officers,  the  farmers  appear  with  the  rest,  but  their 
wages  have  here  been  separated,  and  added  to  the  other  farm 
expenses. 
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Showing  the  Average  Weekly  Coti  of  Provisions,  Salaries  and  Farm 

Expenses  at  Westborough,  1861-4. 


TRABS. 

1 
1 

1 

ATerage  Weoklj ' 
Cost    per   In- 
mate. 

Total  for  Salar^ 
lea.  Wages,  and : 
Labor. 

Arerage  Weeklj 
Coat    per    In- 
mate. 

Farm  Expenses. 

■ 

h 
III 

•< 

1861,  . 

273.5 

98,855  34 

90.622 

99,248  88 

90.650 

94,151  68 

90.291 

1862,  . 

267.7 

9,080  60 

0.652 

8,649  69 

0.621 

5,865  55 

0.421 

1863,  . 

322.6 

12,150  20 

0.724 

9,357  48 

0.557 

5,939  13 

0.354 

1864,  . 

323.5 

14,721  32 

0.875 

10,230  31 

0.608 

9,092  56 
96,362  23 

0.540 

AT'g«, 

296.8 

11,201  86 

90.725 

99,371  59 

90.607 

90.415 

I  have  extended  this  account  of  Westborough  so  far,  that  I 
must  omit  tables  which  I  had  prepared  to  show  how  the  cost 
there  compares  with  the  cost  in  other  Reformatories  in  the  U  nited 
States,  and  in  Europe.  Except  California,  the  most  of  the 
States  support  their  institutions  of  this  class  more  cheaply  than 
we  do,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  private  and  muni- 
cipal Reformatories.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  Connecticut 
Reform  School,  and  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge ;  and  I 
might  add  the  schools  of  New  Hampshire,  of  Maine,  of  Western 
New  York,  of  Philadelphia,  and  several  others.  In  Europe,  the 
School  at  Mettrai  has  usually  been  more  costly  than  that  at 
Ruysselede,  in  Belgium,  or  the  English  and  Irish  Reformatories. 
But  I  think  it  is  less  costly  now  than  Westborough. 


Ee9uk9  of  the  Reform  School 

I  have  already  given  the  statistics  of  the  Westborough  School, 
so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  after  leaving 
the  institution.  They  were  imperfect,  but  so,  in  fact,  is  all 
knowledge  on  the  subject;  and  I  distrust  very  much  those 
authorities  which  profess  to  give  the  exact  percentage  of  chil- 
dren who  are  reformed  by  such  discipline.  It  is  a  good  result, 
if  few  of  the  discharged  pupils  are  found  in  our  prisons, — if 
few  of    them  are  known  to  be  leading   vicious  lives,  and  if 
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there  is  a  leasonable  certaintf  that  more  than  half  of  them, 
when  discharged,  will  become  good  dtixens.  That  this  is  the 
ease  I  hare  no  doubt.  Among  the  new  prison  questions,  is  one 
inquiring  if  each  prisoner  has  erer  been  in  a  reform  school, 
and  the  number  who  have  been  so  registered  since  the  first  of 
March,  including  those  in  prison  on  that  daj,  is  Tery  small. 
Several  of  these,  I  doubt  not,  were  in  the  Reform  Schools  of 
other  States  or  countries,  but,  perhaps,  no  more  than  enough 
to  ofltet  those  graduates  of  our  own  schools  who  have  been 
imprisoned  in  other  States  and  countries.  The  letters  which 
I  received  from  Police  magistrates  and  Clerks  of  the  County 
Courts,  in  December,  1863,  so  far  as  thej  gave  me  any  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  confirmed  what  the  prison  statistics  here 
show.  The  number  of  persons  who  graduate  from  our  schools 
of  reform,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  crime,  or  who  appear 
again  as  criminals  in  our  courts,  is  very  small.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  of  this  fact,  and  the  statement  sometimes 
made  to  the  contrary  will  not  bear  to  be  seriously  examined. 
There  was  a  time,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Westborough  School, 
when  it  might  fairly  be  charged  that  its  discharged  pupils  often 
appeared  again  in  prisons,  or  under  arrest.  But  those  pupils 
were  mostly  confirmed  criminals  before  they  went  there,  and,  in 
fact,  never  should  have  been  sent.  Since  the  law  of  commitment 
has  been  changed,  the  reproach  brought  upon  the  institution 
by  this  class  of  boys  no  longer  continues. 

But  to  keep  young  offenders  out  of  the  prisoner's  box  in  the 
court  house,  though  an  important  result,  is  not  it  itself  enough, 
perhaps,  to  justify  the  cost  of  our  reform  schools.  What  do 
they,  and  particularly  what  does  Westborough  do,  to  fit  the 
pupils  for  a  useful,  self-reliant,  and  self-respecting  career? 
This  is  the  test  by  which  we  must  judge  them  ;  and  in  passing 
judgment,  the  opinions  of  men  will  differ  widely.  To  form 
good  moral  habits,  based  on  sound  principles — to  train  the 
understanding  by  school  exercises  and  discipline,  and  to  estab- 
lish habits  of  industry,  and  make  the  hand  skilful  in  labor,  are, 
as  all  will  agree,  the  objects  of  instruction  in  a  reform  school. 
On  the  relative  importance  attached  to  these  three  objects,  will 
depend  the  particular  results  in  any  particular  school.  In  some 
the  first  is  made  most  prominenti  and  connected  with  it  is  found 
special  instruction  in  tenets  of  religion,  according  to  the  &ith 
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of  the  managers.  This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  famous  schools  of  Mettrai,  in  France,  and  Buysselede,  in 
Belgium,  both  under  Catholic  injSuences,and  both  remarkable  for 
the  affectionate  control  exercised  by  the  teachers  over  the  pupils. 
In  the  English  Reformatories,  and  in  many  of  those  in  America, 
more  stress  is  laid  on  the  third  poinf,  to  send  out  well-trained 
and  industrious  workingmen  and  serving-women.  At  West- 
borough,  the  second  part  of  education,  school  instruction,  is  the 
most  prominent.  Mr.  Allen,  the  Superintendent,  is  a  teacher 
of  enthusiasm  and  success ;  he  is  nowhere  so  much  at  home  as 
in  a  school,  and  the  improvements  in  methods  of  education 
which  he  has  introduced  at  Westborough,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  He  argues  that  his  pupils  have,  generally,  had  their 
school  education  neglected — that  they  will  never  have  so  good 
a  chance  again  to  be  taught  as  they  now  have,  and  that  an 
excellent  education  is  the  best  outfit  a  boy  can  receive.  In  this 
he  closely  follows  the  maxims  of  Franklin,  and  the  experience 
of  all  New  England.  But  it  is  sometimes  complained  that  his 
pupils  go  forth  into  the  world  with  notions  too  high,  and  habits 
of  industry  too  little  cultivated ;  and  for  a  proof,  we  are  referred 
to  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  boys  while  at  Westborough.  Of 
this  last  point  I  have  already  spoken.  I  agree  with  those  who 
complain  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  labor  at  Westborough  is 
not  so  well  organized  and  so  productive  as  it  should  be. 

The  Connecticut  Reform  School,  already  alluded  to,  gives  its 
pupils,  as  I  believe,  a  school  education  as  good  as  that  given  at 
Westborough  ;  it  teaches  them  to  work  better  and  more  profita- 
bly, and  it  supports  them  more  cheaply.  Since  that  institution 
has  been  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Hatch,  its  efficient  Superin- 
tendent, it  has  cost  the  State  of  Connecticut  only  $1.50  a  week 
for  each  pupil  supported ;  while  the  average  cost  at  Westbo- 
rough, during  the  same  time,  is  nearly  twice  as  great,  with  an 
average  number  much  larger.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
too  costly  to  save  boys  from  ruin  at  three  dollars  a  week ;  but 
it  is  desirable  to  use  such  methods  and  such  economy  as  will 
give  the  State  the  largest  opportunity  for  useful  labors  in  this 
direction. 

In  August  I  spent  a  day  at  the  Farm  School,  in  Boston  Har- 
bor. This  is  the  institution  from  which  Westborough  is  a  sort 
of  offshoot.    It  deals  rather  with  poor  and  orphan  children 
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than  with  the  vicious,  aud  its  aTcrage  number  b  less  than  a 
third  part  of  that  at  Westborougli.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  the 
pupils  were  as  young  as  those  of  the  Beform  School,  aud  they 
appeared  to  do  no  more  work,  and  to  be  quite  as  well  instructed. 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  agreeable  school.  Tet  the  average 
cost  there,  as  exhibited  inr  Table  9,  is  only  about  two- thirds  the 
cost  at  Westborough. 

These  comparisons,  and  a  general  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  State  ought  not  to 
enlarge  the  Westborough  School,  but  rather  to  diminish  it,  and 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  county  or  town  Reformato- 
ries, or  private  institutions  of  tlie  same  class,  by  offering  a  cer- 
tain sum  per  week  for  each  pupil  in  these  smaller  establbb- 
ments.  Tliis  is  the  English  method,  and  it  has  great  advantages, 
which  I  cannot  here  take  the  time  to  set  forth. 

Probably  the  farm  at  Westborough  is  too  large  to  be  profita- 
ble. It  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  burden  to  the  institution. 
A  hundred  acres,  well  tilled,  would  be  better  than  three  times 
that.  I  believe  this  is  one  reason  why  the  cost  at  Westborough, 
for  the  last  few  years,  has  been  so  great, — because  the  farm  has 
run  the  School  in  debt,  instead  of  helping  support  it  This 
ought  not  to  be,  and  I  hope  this  Board  will  investigate  tlie 
matter,  and  report  upon  it  to  the  Legislature. 

But  whatever  criticism  may  be  passed  on  tliis  or  that  fea- 
ture of  the  Westborough  School,  no  one  who  becomes  familiar 
with  it  can  fail  to  see  how  beneficial  have  been  its  results,  on 
the  whole.  It  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  highest  expectations, 
but  it  has  been  one  of  the  powerful  agencies  to  check  juvenile 
crime,  and  to  elevate  by  education  a  depressed  and  neglected 
class  among  us. 

9.   The  State  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster. 

As  early  as  1846,  when  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards 
establishing  a  State  Reform  School,  the  question  was  raised 
whetlier  such  an  institution  should  not  also  include  girls  who 
had  fallen  into,  or  were  exposed  to,  vicious  courses.  The  Com- 
missioners then  decided  in  the  negative,  because  they  were 
unwilling  to  encumber  their  experiment  with  the  added  diffi- 
culties of  managing  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  success  of  Westborough  assured,  than  philan- 
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thropists  began  to  call  for  a  similar  provision  for  children  of 
the  other  sex.  Accordingly,  in  1850,  the  General  Court  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners  ^^  to  inquire 
into  and  report  the  most  approved,  economical  and  efficient 
method  of  conducting  Reform  Schools  for  Girls."  The  gentle- 
men chosen  for  this  work  were  Messrs.  William  Apple  ton, 
Joseph  H.  Billings,  and  George  W.  Campbell,  who,  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1851,  made  tlieir  report  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, (House  Doc.  No.  85, 1851.)  After  stating  the  result 
of  their  inquiries,  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  an 
institution,  if  established  in  Massachusetts,  should  provide,  not 
only  for  girls  convicted  of  crime,  but  for  tliose  in  need  of  guar- 
dianship and  control ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  aim  should  be 
to  place  such  girls,  as  soon  as  possible,  in .  reputable  families, 
and  under  domestic  influences.  The  substance  of  their  report 
went  to  show  that  such  provision  was  better  than  a  great  insti- 
tution where  the  girls  should  be  retained  for  a  considerable  time ; 
and  such  was  the  clear  and  forcibly  expressed  judgment  of  Dr. 
Howe,  who  was  consulted  then  and  afterwards  in  the  matter. 

The  State,  however,  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  tliis  policy, 
and  nothing  further  was  done  until  1854,  when  the  Legislature 
passed  Resolves  appropriating  $20,000  '^  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Reform  School  for  Girls,  similar  in  purpose  to  the 
State  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough."  This  money 
was  not  to  be  paid  until  an  equal  amount  had  been  raised  by 
private  subscription.  When  this  should  be  done,  the  Governor 
was  authorized  to  appoint  three  Commissioners  ^^  to  select  and 
determine  the  location,  and  prepare  plans  and  estimates  of  the 
buildings  necessary  for  the  institution,  and  a  system  for  its 
organization  and  government,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  legis- 
lature." These  Resolves  were  approved  by  the  Governor, 
April  12th,  1854. 

27ie  Buildings  at  Lanccuter,  and  their  Cost. 

Early  in  October  of  the  same  year,  the  required  sum  of 
$20,000  had  been  raised  by  private  subscription,  and  three 
Commissioners,  Messrs.  John  H.  Wilkius,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
and  Francis  B.  Fay,  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  Resolves.  They  acted  promptly,  and  in  January,  1855, 
reported  plans  and  estimates  for  four  buildings,  to  be  arranged 
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for  the  Family  System  of  discipline,  at  a  cost  of  910,200  each, 
and  located  at  some  spot  not  entirely  decided  upon.  These 
houses  were  to  be  built  of  brick,  and  to  contain  accommodations 
for  thirty  girls  in  each  ;  they  were  to  be  placed  on  a  farm  con- 
taining not  less  than  forty  acres,  and  were  to  be  used  ^^  for  the 
instruction,  employment  and  reformation  of  exposed,  helpless, 
evil-disposed  and  vicious  girls." 

The  Legislature  of  1855  empowered  the  same  Commissioners 
to  go  on  and  purchase  land  and  erect  buildings;  and  they 
accordingly  purchased  a  farm  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres, 
in  the  pleasant  town  of  Lancaster.  For  the  land  and  buildings 
on  it,  they  paid  $10,725 ;  and  for  an  additional  sum  of  about 
$4,000,  they  fitted  up  a  large  brick  house  upon  the  estate  for 
one  of  the  family  schools.  They  also  built  two  new  houses,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $12,500  each,  and  thus  brought  the  expenses 
of  land  and  buildings  within  the  sum  of  $40,800,  which  was  at 
their  disposal.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  by  the 
State  for  furnishing  the  buildings,  and  they  were  ready  for 
occupancy  on  the  27th  of  August,  1856.  They  were  dedicated 
on  that  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  Ex-Governor  Bout- 
well  delivering  the  customary  Address.  From  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  on  this  occasion,  I  take  the 
following  description  of  the  situation  and  plan  of  the  institution : 

^A  plateau  of  level  ground,  of  about  twenty-two  acres  in  extent, 
admirably  fitted. for  the  erection  of  buildings,  covered  with  verdure  and 
shaded  by  trees  and  shrubs,  looks  down  upon  a  rich  and  lovely  valley, 
dotted  all  over  with  majestic  elms  and  iutereected  by  a  quiet  stream 
meandering  through  it.  On  rising  ground  beyond,  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  Lancaster,  backed  by  a  noble  range  of  hills  and  mountains,  adds 
variety  and  dignity  to  the  landscape ;  while  from  its  bosom  rise  con- 
spicuous the  church  and  the  school-house,  as  if  to  remind  us  all  of  the 
two  chief  agents  upon  which  we  are  to  rely  in  all  our  efibrts  at  reforma- 
tion. A  healthier  or  more  beautiful  home,  certainly,  it  is  not  permitted 
to  the  most  fortunate  son  of  Massachusetts  to  know.  The  soil  is  light, 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  natural  springs.  In 
addition,  a  large  artificial  supply  from  a  never-failing  source,  about  a 
mile  off,  is  carried  over  the  buildings,  and  might  be  poured  upon  their 
roofs,  the  head  being  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  on  which  we  now  stand.  The  entire  purchase  contains  about  one 
hundred  acres :  the  lot  being  twelve  hundred  feet  on  the  main  road  in 
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front  of  as,  and  mnning  down  with  eqoal  width  to  Stillriver,  in  the 
valley  behind  as.  The  cost  of  the  land  was  ten  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars,  including  one  brick  and  two  wooden  dwell- 
ing-houses, with  their  appurtenances :  the  former  erected  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  bearing  in  all  its  parts  the  marks  of  solidity  and 
past  magnificence.  The  wooden  houses  we  found  well  adapted,  both  in 
position  and  design,  to  our  objects.  We  have  consequently  prepared 
one  of  them  for  our  Superintendent,  and  the  other  for  our  farmer,  at  no 
further  expense  than  a  little  paper  and  paint  The  brick  dwelling- 
house,  we  soon  ascertained,  would  answer  for  the  residence  of  children  ; 
we  have,  therefore,  made  such  alterations  in  its  internal  structure  as 
would  adapt  it  to  the  general  plans  we  had  adopted, — the  principal  inte- 
rior walls  and  divisions  remaining  as  they  were.  As  now  altered,  it  is 
considered  to  be  as  substantial  and  convenient  a  building  as  any  we 
could  contrive.  We  have  also  erected  two  new  brick  edifices,  in  which 
we  have  attempted  to  make  all  the  arrangements  and  conveniences  for 
children  which  would  promote  the  g^reat  purpose  we  have  in  view. 
Each  of  these  dwelling-houses  is  intended  to  accommodate  thirty  girls, 
with  their  matron  and  assistant ;  and  each  contains  a  parlor,  dining-room, 
kitchen,  laundry,  school-room  and  work-room,  on  the  first  floor ;  a  hos- 
pital, a  dormitory,  two  chambers  for  the  matron  and  assistant,  and  six- 
teen for  girls,  on  the  second ;  and  a  play-room  and  two  chambers  in  the 
attic.  Each  also  is  fitted  up  with  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  sinks,  and 
other  conveniences  ;  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  is  heated  by  a  furnace 
in  the  cellar.  All  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  day,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  faithfully  executed.  Our  object  has  been  to  erect  build- 
ings as  nearly  resembling  a  substantial  and  good-sized  dwelling-house  as 
possible ;  and  all  our  arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  car- 
rying out  this  idea.  In  each  of  these  buildings  is  to  be  gathered  a 
household, — a  matron  and  assistant,  and  thirty  children  of  difierent  ages, 
from  seven  to  sixteen.  They  are  to  constitute  one  family,  to  be  employed 
in  the  various  occupations  and  duties  of  a  family,  and  to  receive  and 
reciprocate  the  affectionate  love,  the  careful  discipline,  and  the  whole- 
some instructions  that  the  members  of  a  family  should  always  receive 
and  reciprocate.  Each  family  is  to  be  by  itself, — to  have  peculiar  and 
special  relations  to  its  head,  and  to  be  no  further  connected  with  any  of 
its  neighbors,  and  maintain  no  more  intimate  intercourse  with  them  than 
shall  be  thought  wise  and  best  by  the  Superintendent,  or  than  is  seen  to 
exist  in  common  life  between  families  that  reside  near  each  other.  We 
have  erected  no  division  fences,  and  provided  no  iron  or  other  guards 
for  restraint  or  coercion ;  for  we  desired,  in  the  first  instance,  to  present 
no  features  to  the  inmates  here  which  were  not  usual  in  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  and  we  preferred  that  experience  alone  should  suggest  to  the 
Trustees  what  provision,  if  any,  in  these  respects  was  essential." 
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Tliis  description  is  still  mainly  true,  and  the  plan  here 
annoniiced  has  been  carried  out  with  some  slight  modifications. 
But  additional  buildings  were  soon  found  needful.  In  1859, 
an  appropriation  of  $9,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature  for  a 
new  brick  house,  which  was  completed  and  occupied  in  1860, 
at  a  cost  of  $9,728.19.  In  1858,  a  small  purchase  of  laud  had 
been  made,  at  an  expense  of  $397.50 ;  and  in  1861,  the  Stewart 
estate,  adjoining  the  school,  was  purchased  for  $2,543.  It 
contained  about  thirty-five  acres  of  land,  and  had  on  it  a  good 
wooden  house,  which  was  fitted  up  and  furnished  for  a  family 
of  twenty  girls,  at  an  expense  of  about  $3,000.  A  small 
church  had  been  purchased  in  1856,  and  moved  to  the  centre 
of  the  grounds,  at  a  total  expense  of  about  $2,000.  The  insti- 
tution includes,  at  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  following 
buildings :  • 

The  Stillwell  Mansion  House, 
The  two  Family  Houses  of  1856, 
The  Chapel, 

The  Family  House  of  1859, 
The  Stewart  House. 
All  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  School. 

And  in  addition : 

The  House  and  Barn  of  the  Superintendent, 
The  House  and  Barn  of  the  Farmer, 
Four  other  Barns  or  outbuildings. 

The  farm  now  contains  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
The  total  cost  of  the  whole  to  the  State,  according  to  the  Audi- 
tor's reports,  has  been  $39,149.63;  to  individuals,  $20,175. 
According  to  my  calculations,  the  total  cost  has  been  $60,595.82, 
or  $1,271.19  more  than  the  total  cost  as  given  by  the  Auditor. 
The  Auditor's  valuation  of  the  real  estate  is  $60,000 ;  but  the 
Trustees  only  value  it  at  present  at  $55,000.  The  personal 
property  is  estiibated  at  $14,569.75  by  the  Trustees. 

Progress  and  Expenses  of  the  School, 

Before  the  opening  of  the  School,  its  name,  which  had  been 
'^  The  State  Reform  School  for  Girls,"  was  changed  to  its  pros- 
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ent  name.  It  received  its  first  pupils  on  the  29th  of  Augiist, 
1856,  and  on  the  80th  of  September  contained  twelve.  There 
were  thirty-six  on  the  9th  of  December,  and  forty-six  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1857.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1857,  there 
were  ninety-two  pupils,  which  was  rather  more  than  the  capacity 
of  the  buildings  at  that  time.  The  whole  number  admitted  up 
to  that  time  had  been  100 ;  the  average  number  I  do  not  find 
stated,  but  it  must  have  been  about  fifty-six.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  current  expenses  up  to  that  time  had  been  $15,922.94, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  $5.00  for  an  average  of  fifty-six  girls  for 
fifty-seven  weeks.  These  expenses,  of  course,  were  by  no  means 
all  incurred  for  the  few  pupils  then  in  the  School,  and  ought 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  assessed  upon  them  in  computing  the  aver- 
age weekly  cost.  In  the  next  year,  1858,  the  cost  was  much 
reduced,  being  but  $2.65  a  week  on  an  average  of  ninety-four 
girls,  taking  the  total  expenses  as  $12,859.83.  But  by  the 
Superintendent's  report  this  amount  should  be  $12,248.27, 
which  gives  an  average  weekly  cost  of  $2.53.  In  1859,  the 
average  number  had  increased  to  ninety-eight,  the  total  current 
expenses  fallen  to  $12,811.77,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  to 
$2.41.  In  1860,  the  weekly  cost  was  still  further  reduced  to 
$2.21,  while  the  average  number  increased  to  114,  and  the  cur- 
rent expenses  to  $18,871 .67.  In  1861,  the  current  expenses, 
exclusive  of  repairing  and  furnishing  the  Stewart  house,  and 
of  general  repairs,  foil  to  $12,971.24,  which,  as  the  average 
number  increased  to  126,  brought  down  the  weekly  cost  to 
$1.98,  or,  including  ordinary  repairs,  a  little  above  $2.00. 

In  1862,  it  went  still  lower,  namely,  to  $1.94,  the  average 
number  being  140,  and  the  current  expenses  $15,541.61* 
This  is  the  lowest  point  actually  reached  in  the  gradual  decrease 
of  the  average  weekly  cost ;  for  though  in  1863  it  was  appar- 
ently $1.83,  (the  average  number  being  137,  and  the  expenses 
$13,046.75,)  this  sum  should  be  increased  upwards  of  twenty 
cents,  for  the  coal  purchased  in  1863  but  not  paid  for  until  1864, 
and  costing  $1,598.51. 

In  the  present  year,  the  expenses  have  increased  to  $18,188, 
which,  with  an  average  number  of  140,  gives  an  average  weekly 
cost  of  $2.49.  * 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  preceding  facts,  and  some 
others,  in  a  concise  form: 

Table  No.  52. 

Showing  the  Expenses  of  Lancaster  School,  as  eompttred  with    West" 

borough,  for  eight  gears. 


TEARS. 


Whole  Ko. 
admitted. 


Arerage 
Nanber. 


Arerage 
w'klycoet. 


Total  Carrent 
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< 
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1856-7,  (13  months,)  . 

1858,  .        .        .        . 

1859,  .... 

1860,  .... 


1861,  . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 


1864, 
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O 

o 

M 
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Totals, . 

1857,  (10  months,) 

1858,  . 


1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 


Totals,. 


99 

66 

22 

94 

40 

98 

49 

114 

82 

126 

85 

140 

69 

137 

64 

140 

410 

113 

870 

680.5 

271 

589.8 

198 

558.7 

26 

448.4 

64 

273.5 

195 

267.7 

175 

822.6 

114 

323.5 

1,903 

420. 

«4  99 

2  65 
2  41 
2  21 
1  98 

1  94 

2  05 
2  49 


915,922  94 
12,859  83 
12,311  77 
13,871  67 
12,971  24 
15,541  61 
14,645  26 
18,133  00 


•2  44 

92  05 
1  65 

1  63 

2  06 
2  65 
2  42 
2  55 
8  49 


•2  13 


9116,257  82* 

•48,921  91 
47,578  63 
44,405  13 
47,634  72 
37,761  90 
33,753  28 
42,790  52 
68,732  26 


•361,577  35 


*  By  the  Auditor's  Reports,  the  sam  drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  this  whole 
period  is  •117,871.64,  while  by  the  Annual  Beports  of  Lancaster,  it  is  only 
•108,942.91. 

I  haye  here  exhibited  the  comparative  cost  at  Lancaster  and 
at  Westborough  for  the  last  eight  years,  partly  with  a  view  to 
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show  that  the  family  system,  as  pursued  at  Lancaster,  is  not 
necessarily  more  costly  than  the  congregate  system  of  West- 
borough.  It  appears  tliat  vhile  the  average  veekly  cost  at 
Lancaster  for  421  weeks  has  been  thirty-one  cents  greater  than 
at  Westborough'for  405  weeks,  yet  the  expenses  at  Lancaster 
have  steadily  decreased,  up  to  last  year,  while  those  at  West- 
borough  have  rapidly  increased  since  1859.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  family  system  is  also  in  use  at  Westborough,  and  that 
it  has  gone,  with  other  things,  to  increase  the  expenses  of  the 
last  four  years.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Superintendent  at  Westborough,  who  has  assured  me  that 
the  farm-house  boys  cost  little  or  nothing  more  than  those  in 
the  main  building.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  expense  of 
feeding^' and  clothing  boys  is  greater  than  the  corresponding 
expense  for  girls.  But  this  should  be  o£fset  by  the  greater 
earnings  of  boys.  I  do  not  find  that  this  is  so  the  present  year, 
for  while  the  girls  at  Lancaster  earned  this  year  $809.21,  or 
85.78  each,  the  boys  at  Westborough  earned  in  cash  only 
81,200.91,  or  $3.71  each.  In  previous  years  I  find  no  record 
made  of  the  earnings  of  the  girls. 

It  appears  by  the  Annual  Reports,  that  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Industrial  School  have  cost  the  State,  in  money  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  in  eight  years  and  five  weeks,  the  sum  of 
$108,942.91,  for  an  average  of  118  pupils,  or  at  the  rate  of 
82.29  a  week,  to  which  should  be  added  interest  on  the  con- 
struction account,  which  now  stands  at  860,000 ;  and  which 
may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  852,000  for  the  past  eight  years. 
The  calculation  of  interest  would  therefore  add  about  80.58  a 
week  to  the  cost,  making  a  total  of  82.82.  By  the  table  just 
given  this  cost  is  a  little  more,  that  is,  82.97. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  this  financial  result  with  satis- 
faction, when  we  consider  that  such  an  institution  was  at  its 
outset  an  untried  experiment,  and  is  even  now  one  of  the  few 
of  its  class  in  the  world.  The  expectation  of  its  founders  was 
that  it  would  prove  more  costly  than  similar  institutions  for 
boys,  and  that  the  family  system,  which  they  were  resolved  to 
adopt,  would  be  more  costly  than  the  congregate  system  of  most 
American  Reformatories.  In  both  respects  the  result  has 
proved  an  agreeable  disappointment,  and  financially  there  can 
be  little  censure  passed  on  the  Lancaster  School.    I  ascribe 
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this  result  to  the  good  management  of  its  Trustees,  and  espe- 
cially of  Colonel  Fay,  who  has  been  its  Treasurer  from  the  first, 
and  has  brought  to  his  work  there  the  same  careful  habits  and 
scrupulous  fidelity  by  which  the  poor  become  rich  and  the  rich 
preserve  their  fortunes.  In  more'senses  than  one,  Colonel  Fay 
may  be  styled  the  founder  of  the  Industrial  School.  It  is  a 
title  by  which  any  man  might  be  proud  to  be  known,  and  which 
I  liope  this  philanthropic  gentleman  will  not  decline. 

Ilie  Government  of  the  School. 

The  associates  of  Colonel  Fay  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  associates  of  siich  a  man. 
Their  number  was  at  first  five,  but  was  soon  increased  to  seven ; 
they  are  appointed  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  at  Westborough, 
and  their  duties  are  much  the  same.  Tliey  are  required  to 
govern  their  institution  by  a  code  of  regulations  which  cannot 
be  changed  without  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council ; 
they  appoint  the  Superintendent,  Matrons  and  other  needful 
officers,  and  remove  them  at  pleasure ;  they  may  discharge 
pupils  improperly  committed  to  the  School,  and  at  their  discre- 
tion may  discharge  or  indenture  the  other  pupils.  What 
restrictions  are  placed  by  law  upon  their  power  of  discharge, 
will  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Revised  Statutes, 
(chapter  75 :) — 

^  Section  13.  Any  girl  committed  to  the  school  shall  there  be  kept, 
disciplined,  instructed,  employed,  and  governed,  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees,  until  she  is  bound  out,  or  arrives  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  or  is  otherwise  legally  discharged. 

*^  Section  14.  The  trustees  shall  discharge  and  return  to  her 
parents,  guardian,  or  protector,  any  girl  who,  in  their  judgment,  ought 
for  any  cause  to  be  removed  from  the  school.  And  in  such  case  the 
trustees  shall  make  an  entry  upon  their  records  of  her  name,  the  party 
to  whom  she  was  returned,  and  the  date  when  she  left  the  school, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  her  discharge ;  a  copy  of 
which  record,  signed  by  their  secretary,  they  shall  forthwith  transmit  to 
the  judge  or  commissioner  by  whom  the  girl  was  committed." 

They  are  also  specifically  instructed  by  the  statute  how  to 
proceed  in  binding  out  a  girl,  and  what  they  are  to  require  of 
the  master  or  mistress.    As  this  part  of  our  statutes  has  been 
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more  carefullj  prepared  than  almost  anj  other  portion  relating 
to  the  same  general  subject,  and  as  the  question  of  the  mutual 
obligation  of  servants  and  masters  often  arises,  not  only  under 
these  indentures,  but  those  which  are  issued  from  our  other 
public  institutions,  I  have  thought  proper  to  copy  the  exact 
language  of  the  law.  If  this  were  better  understood,  and  more 
faithfully  carried  out,  I  believe  we  should  see  results  far 
happier  from  all  our  charitable  institutions. 

*^  Section  15.  The  trustees  may  bind  out  as  an  apprentice  or 
servant  any  girl  committed  to  their  charge,  for  a  term  not  longer  than 
until  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  and  the  master  to 
whom  the  girl  is  bound  shall  by  the  terms  of  the  indenture  be  required 
to  report  to  the  trustees  as  often  as  once  in  every  six  months,  her  con- 
duct and  behavior,  and  whether  she  is  still  living  under  his  care,  and  if 
not,  where  she  is.  And  the  trustees,  and  master  or  mistress,  apprentice 
or  servant,  shall  respectively  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  duties  set  forth  in  chapter  one  hundred  and  eleven,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  said  binding  or  apprenticing  were  made  by 
overseers  of  the  poor. 

^  Section  1G.  A  person  receiving  an  apprentice  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  the  indenture  of  apprentice- 
ship, nor  let  out  her  services  for  any  period,  without  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  trustees.  If  the  master  for  any  cause  desires  to  be 
relieved  from  the  contract,  the  trustees  upon  application  may  in  their 
discretion  cancel  the  indenture  and  resume  the  charge  and  management 
of  the  girl,  and  shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority  in  regard  to 
her  as  before  the  indenture  was  made. 

^  Section  17.  If  a  master  is  guilty  of  cruelty  or  misusage  towards  a 
girl  so  bound  to  service,  or  of  any  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  indenture, 
the  girl  or  trustees  may  make  complaint  to  a  judge  or  commissioner 
aforesaid,  who  shall  summon  the  parties  before  him  and  examine  into 
the  complaint,  and  if  it  appears  to  be  well  founded,  he  shall  by  certificate 
under  his  hand  discharge  the  girl  from  all  obligations  of  future  service, 
and  restore  her  to  the  school  to  be  managed  as  before  her  indenture." 

Such  are  the  provisions  which  the  wisdom  of  our  laws 
ordains  to  guard  the  poor  and  neglected  from  the  evils  to  which 
avarice,  or  lust,  or  cruelty  may  expose  them,  or  in  which 
indifference  may  suffer  them  to  remain.  And  it  is  by  the  same 
law  made  the  special  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  watch  over  the 
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children  whom  thej  have  transferred  by  indenture  to  the  care 
of  others. 


^  Section  19.  The  trustees  shall  be  the  guardians  of  every  girl  so 
bound  or  held  for  service,  shall  take  care  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 
are  faithfully  fulfilled,  and  that  she  is  properly  treated  ;  and  they  shall 
especially  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  every  such  girl  and  cause  any 
grievance  to  be  redressed." 

If  in  the  face  of  these  manifold  protections  and  in  betrayal  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  any  trustee  shall  ever  neglect  the 
interests  of  these  children,  more  hapless  than  orphans,  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  how  severe  ought  to  be  the  censure  visited 
upon  him  by  public  opinion  !  I  say  nothing  of  the  monster 
who  can  deliberately  set  himself  to  commit  the  very  crimes 
from  which  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  the  victim,  for  I  hope  we 
may  never  again  hear  of  such. 

These  ample  powers  bestowed  on  the  Trustees  are  no  more 
than  enough  to  enable  them  to  perform  with  success  their 
difficult  duties.  The  care  of  the  class  of  persons  who  are  sent 
to  Lancaster  is  far  more  onerous  than  that  of  the  boys  at 
TVestborough,  or  in  the  School  Ship.  The  influences  which 
cooperate  with  a  vicious  boy  seeking  to  reform  himself,  are 
much  greater  than  the  aids  which  girls  of  the  same  class 
receive.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  discipline  in  school,  so  much  as 
to  the  providing  of  places  for  them  when  they  leave  the  insti- 
tution. Reason  would  teach,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  find  good  places  for  boys  than  for  girls,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  greater  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys 
leave  their  places  through  some  dissatisfaction.  This  fact  has 
given  rise  to  some  prejudice  against  the  school ;  it  being  asserted 
that  the  girls  trained  at  Lancaster  are  hard  to  manage,  and  dis- 
contented with  ordinary  duties.  I  am  assured  by  Colonel  Fay, 
who  has  personally  investigated  a  great  number  of  such  cases, 
that  the  fault  in  such  instances  is  more  likely  to  be  with  the 
master  or  mistress,  than  with  the  girl ;  yet  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  the  pleasant  surroundings  and  influences  of  Lancaster 
should  sometimes,  by  the  contrast,  excite  discontent  in  the 
mind  of  a  girl  who  is  set  to  hard  work  by  an  unsympathizing 
mistress  in  a  family  of  which  she  cannot  feel  herself  really  a 
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member.  It  is  believed  by  the  experienced  officers  of  the  New 
York  House  of  Refuge  that  it  is  better  to  train  such  girls  more 
particularly  for  the  severe  realities  of  domestic  service,  to  which 
most  of  them  naturally  go  ;  and  such  is  also  the  opinion  and 
the  practice  in  English  Reformatories.  The  different  social 
atmosphere  of  Massachusetts  has  been  thought  to  allow  a  differ- 
ent course  at  Lancaster.  That  this  is  an  error  I  am  not  sure, 
but  if  so,  it  is  one  which  sprung  from  a  generous  motive,  and 
can  easily  be  remedied. 

It  is  not  thought  to  be  possible  for  the  Trustees  to  visit  all 
the  indentured  girls  who  have  gone  forth  from  the  Lancaster 
School ;  nor  is  the  Superintendent,  amid  his  many  duties,  able 
to  do  this.  In  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  parties  to  the 
indenture,  the  Superintendent  usually  visits  the  place ;  but  some* 
times  this  is  done  by  the  Trustees.  So  long  as  Colonel  Fay  was 
one  of  the  board,  he  made  it  his  duty  to  attend  to  these  visits  ; 
but  since  his  retirement,  and  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
number  of  indentured  girls,  this  duty  has  not  been  so  well  per- 
formed. Nor  is  any  accurate  record  kept  at  the  school,  of  the 
information  concerning  the  discharged  pupils  which  is  gathered 
by  correspondence,  by  conversation  with  returning  girls,  and 
in  other  ways.  The  recent  appointment  of  a  clerk  to  the  Super- 
intendent will  give  him  more  time  for  this  duty  of  recording 
the  results  of  the  school,  and  no  doubt  a  more  perfect  system 
will  be  adopted  in  this  respect. 

The  only  general  officers  of  the  institution,  subordinate  to 
the  Trustees,  are  the  Superintendent,  the  Treasurer,  the  Stew- 
ard, the  Physician  and  the  Farmer.  The  duties  of  a  Chaplain 
are  added  to  those  of  the  Superintendent,  and  both  tlie  gentle- 
men M*ho  have  filled  the  office  have  been  clergymen.  The  first 
Superintendent,  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Pierce,  who  resigned  in 
1862,  is  now  the  Cliaplain  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge, 
already  mentioned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Marcus  Ames, 
who  still  holds  the  office.  He  is  required  to  have  a  general 
supervision  of  the  five  families,  to  attend  to  all  cases  of  disci- 
pline, to  provide  for  their  subsistence  and  comfort  and  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  and  to  make  out  the  indentures  and  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  such  girls  as  are  bound  out.  The  inden- 
tures are  signed  by  tlie  Trustees,  but  the  necessary  information 
in  each  case  is  usually  obtained  by  the  Superintendent.    When 
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girls  are  discharged  in  other  ways,  it  is  sometimes  under  the 
direction  of  the  Trustees  in  person,  but  usually  only  by  their 
order,  executed  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  liyes  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution for  which  he  pays  no  rent,  but  his  household  expenses, 
domestic  service,  etc.,  are  paid  for  by  himself,  and  not  supplied 
by  the  State  as  at  most  of  the  institutions.  His  salary  is 
$1,500,  and  the  rent  of  his  house  may  be  estimated  at  $200. 
Besides  this,  he  receives  a  small  sum  for  the  entertainment  of 
guests  and  contingent  expenses,  never  exceeding  9100 ;  so  that 
the  direct  outlay  by  the  State  is  less  than  $1,600,  and  tiie  value 
received  by  the  Superintendent  not  more  than  $1,800.  The 
salary  of  his  newly  appointed  clerk  is  $400. 

The  Physician  does  not  reside  at  the  institution,  but  is  called 
in  whenever  his  services  are  wanted.  There  has  been  but  one 
since  the  school  was  opened,  Dr.  J.  L.  S.  Thompson.  His 
salary  is  $100.  The  farmer  also  has  continued  th^  same.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Boynton  fills  this  place,  at  a  salary  of  $600.  He  lives  in 
a  separate  house  and  pays  his  own  household  expenses;  his 
farm  laborers  being  hired  by  the  State. 

The  Steward  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  Trustees ;  his  salary 
is  $100.  The  Treasurer  is  Colonel  Fay,  formerly  a  Trustee ; 
he  receives  $200  for  his  services. 

Each  family  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Matron  and  an  Assistant- 
Matron  who  acts  as  Teacher  in  the  school  and  the  sewing-room. 
A  housekeeper,  or  cook  is  also  employed  to  manage  the  kitchen 
and  instruct  the  pupils  in  domestic  work.  It  seems  to  have 
been  originally  expected  that  the  Matron  should  take  charge  of 
the  kitchen,  the  work  being  done  by  the  girls,  but  this  addi- 
tional office  has  been  found  needful.  The  officers  of  each 
family  live  in  the  house  and  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the 
pupils. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Trustees  since  1855,  omitting 
such  as  never  served : — 

AppotoUd.  Mama  aod  R«tid«Dce.  B«tix«d. 

1855  .  .  Francis  B^^  Fay,  Lancaster,    .        .        .         1862 

1855  .  .  Laban  M.  Wheaton,      ....        1857 

1856  .  .  William  R.  Lawrence,  Boston,  .  .  1860 
1855  •  •  Daniel  Denny,  Boston,  .        .        •    Still  in  office. 
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Appofniad. 

1855 
1856 
1857 
1857 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1863 


Nun*  and  BoldMwe. 

James  Deane,  Greenfield, 
Charles  Bunker,     . 
Jacob  Fisher,  Lancaster, 
Thomas  Tucker,  Worcester,   . 
Gardner  Brewer,  Boston, 
John  A.  Fitch,  Hopkinton,     . 
Hussell  Sturgis,  Jr., 
George  B.  Emerson,  Boston,  . 
Thomas  R.  Boutelle,  Fitchburg, 
George  Cummings, 
Albert  Tolman,  Worcester, 


lUtixwl. 

1858 
1859 

Still  in  office. 
1868 
1861 
1862 

Still  in  office. 

u 


u 
u 
u 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  employees*  at  the 
institution  for  the  past  year : 


Marcus  Ames,  Superintendent^ 

Francis  B.  Faj,  TVeaturerf    . 

Jacob  Fisher,  Steward,  . 

J.  L.  S.  Thompson,  Pkysiciany 

A.  E.  Bojnton,  Farmer, 

Elizabeth  Ames,  Clerky 

Caroline  Walton,  Matron,  (house  No.  1,) 

Susan  A.  Byers  Asneiant-Afatron,  (house  No.  1,) 

Siisan  L.  Wood,  Ilotuekeeper,  (house  No.  1,)  . 

Mary  K.  Jones,  Matron,  (house  No.  2,) 

Lucy  P.  Brown,  Assistant-Matron,  (house  No.  2,) 

Ellen  F.  Doscomb,  Bousekeeper,  (house  No.  2,) 

Harriet  F.  Perry,  Matron,  (house  No.  8,) 

Lucy  E.  Case,  Assistant-Matron,  (house  No.  8,) 

Martha  Boyd,  Housekeeper,  (house  No.  8,) 

Eliza  G.  Longfellow,  Matron,  (house  No.  4,) 

Martha  L.  Boutelle,  Assistant-Matron,  (house  No  4 

Elizabeth  B.  Clark,  Housekeeper,  (house  No.  4,) 

Lucy  A.  Proctor,  Matron,  (house  No.  5,) 

Sarah  L.  Proctor,  Assistant-Matron,  (house  No.  5,) 

No  housekeeper,  Substitute,  (house  No.  5,) 


Total, 


) 


$1 


BftUtj. 

,500  00 
200  00 
100  00 
100  00 
COO  00 
400  00 
295  00 
225  00 
181  00 
295  00 
225  00 
181  00 
295  00 
225  00 
181  00 
295  00 
225  00 
181  00 
295  00 
225  00 
200  00 


$6,424  00 


Working  and  Results  of  tlie  School, 

The  Report  of  the  Trustees  for  1863  contains  an  account  of 
the  division  of  time  for  the  several  duties  of  the  pupils,  which 

*  This  does  not  inclade  aU  who  have  been  employed.  The  total  amount  paid 
is  reported  as  $7,085.58,  instead  of  the  sum  here  given.  The  Superintendent 
furnished  this  list 
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I  will  copj,  adding  to  it  what  thej  say  in  another  place  of  the 
success  of  the  afternoon  schools. 

^  In  each  of  the  families^  between  three  and  four  hoars  are  spent  bj 
all  the  children,  in  the  afternoons  of  fire  days  in  the  week,  in  the  school- 
room. In  each,  three  or  foor,  in  the  forenoons,  are  spent  in  the  woiking- 
room,  by  all  who  are  not  occupied  in  the  necessary  work  of  the  honse, 
the  wash-room  and  the  kitchen.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the 
matrons  and  housekeepers,  all  the  work  of  the  families  is  done  by  the 
children.  In  this  way,  -  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  and  all  the  arts  of 
house-wifery  are  learned  at  last  by  all  the  children,  and  the  households 
are  models  of  neatness,  cleanliness  and  order.  In  the  work-rooms,  all 
learn  to  sew  and  to  knit,  all  learn  to  mend  and  to  make  all  articles  of 
dress,  except  leather  shoes,  and  all  articles  for  the  table  and  the  chamber. 
Many  of  the  children  are  too  young  to  do  much,  but,  just  the  same  as 
in  any  other  well  ordered  family,  those  of  every  age  are  taught  to  do 
what  they  can ;  whilst  in  many  of  the  families  of  the  class  from  which 
most  of  these  children  come,  these  necessary  arts  are  terribly  neglected. 
One  or  two  hours  every  day  are  allowed  for  recreation  and  out-of-door 
exercise. 

^  In  these  ways  the  children  are  kept  always  busy.  While  occupied 
with  the  sewing,  knitting,  mending,  making,  and  other  operations  of  the 
working-room,  some  one  is  employed,  whenever  the  work  admits  of  it, 
in  reading  aloud  to  the  children ;  there  is  an  abundance  of  suitable 
reading  provided  for  the  purpose.  By  the  munificence  of  a  friend  of 
the  school,*  the  interest  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  annually  appropriated, 
which,  in  addition  to  a  small  sum  allowed  by  the  State,  has  formed  a 
large  and  valuable  children's  library.        ♦         *        *  .     *        * 

*•  The  schools  have  been  successful.  Many  of  these  children  have 
entered  the  institution  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  even  counting.  Under  the  kind  maternal  influence  of  the 
teachers,  they  are  led  to  exert  themselves  to  improve,  and  the  progress 
made  in  the  important  elementary  branches,  to  which  alone  much 
attention  is  given,  is,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  very  satisfactory. 
Nearly  all  who  have  been  in  the  schools  as  long  as  a  year,  read 
extremely  well,  compose  on  their  slates  sentences  well  constructed, 
carefully  spelled  and  nicely  written,  are  skilful  and  ready  in  the 
management  of  such  small  numbers  as  occur  in  common  life,  and 
exhibit,  with  strikingly  good  order  and  regularity,  a  general  proficiency 
which  would  not  be  discreditable  to  many  of  the  common  schools  in  the 
towns  around.*' 

*  Hon.  H.  B.  Rogers,  of  Boston. 
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In  visiting  the  institution,  as  I  have  done  three  times  during 
the  year,  I  have  thought  these  statements  of  the  Trustees 
entirely  supported  by  the  appearance  of  the  schools.  The 
teachers  generally  were  of  superior  attainments,  and  the 
diligence  and  proficiency  of  the  girls  was  praiseworthy ;  they 
seemed  industrious,  too,  and  fond  of  their  matrons  and  teachers, 
and  the  majority  of  them  evidently  looked  upon  the  school  as 
their  home,  and  had  no  desire  to  escape  from  it.  There  are  no 
walls  or  bars,  and  yet  escapes  are  very  few ;  in  part,  however, 
because  girls  are  less  likely  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risks  of 
running  away  than  boys,  who  would,  probably,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  take  flight  t)ftener. 

The  grand  object  of  the  School,  of  course,  is  to  train  these 
neglected  or  vicious  girls  for  lives  of  usefulness,  and  find  them 
places  in  good  families,  if  they  cannot  be  restored  to  their 
friends.  For  this  purpose  they  are  taught  the  various  branches 
of  household  work,  including  sewing  and  knitting.  For 
employment  and  profit  they  also  braid  straw,  and  perhaps  do 
other  light  work  of  the  kind,  but  they  are  not  taught  any  of 
the  trades  which  women  pursue.  Housekeeping  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn,  and  many  of  tliem  profit  by  it;  but  it  is 
complained  by  many  who  receive  them  into  their  families  that 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  general  housework.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  these  complaints  are  unreasonable,  but  it 
may  be  that  sufiicient  attention  is  not  paid  to  thorough 
instruction  in  housework.  That  they  sometimes  have  a  distaste 
for  it  is  not  surprising ;  whether  their  way  of  life  at  the  school 
might  be  better  arranged  to  overcome  that  distaste  I  cannot 
say,  but  it  is  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

Much  complaint  is  made  by  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent 
that  unsuitable  subjects  for  their  discipline  are  sent  to  the 
school.  The  commitments  are  made  by  Judges  of  Probate 
and  by  special  commissioners  appointed  in  various  cities  and 
towns  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  according  to  section  fifth 
of  chapter  seventy-fifth  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  To  show 
exactly  what  class  of  girls  can  be  sent  by  those  magistrates, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  I  will  cite  the  chapter  in 
question. 

^  Section  6.  When  a  girl  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen 
years  is  brought  by  a  constable,  police  officer,  or  other  inhabitant  of  this 
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State,  beibre  sach  jadge  or  eommiaaioner,  upon  eomplaiiit  that  she  hms 
eommitted  an  ofience  ponisbaLle  hf  fine  or  impraoDment  other  than  bj 
impruonment  for  life,  or  that  she  is  leading  an  idk,  Tagrant,  or  Ticions 
life,  or  has  been  foond  in  anj  street,  highwaj,  or  pobiie  plaee,  in 
circumstances  of  want  and  sofiering,  or  of  neglect,  exposore,  abandon- 
ment, or  of  beggary,  the  jddge  or  commissioner  shall  iss^oe  a  summons 
to  the  father  of  said  girl,  if  he  is  living  and  resident  within  the  place 
where  she  was  foond,  and  if  not,  then  to  her  mother,  if  she  is  living 
and  so  resident ;  and  if  there  is  no  such  fiiuher  or  mother,  to  the  lawfnl 
guardian  of  said  giH,  if  anj  there  is  so  resident,  or  if  not,  to  the  person 
with  whom,  according  to  her  own  statement  and  sadk  testimony  as 
shall  be  received,  she  resides ;  and  if  there  is  no  person  with  whom  she 
statedly  resides,  the  judge  or  commissioner  may  appoint  some  suitable 
perMm  to  act  in  her  behalf;  requiring  him  or  her  to  appear  at  a  time 
and  place  stated  in  the  somoKNis,  to  show  cause,  if  any  there  is,  why 
said  girl  shall  not  be  committed  to  said  institution. 

^  Section  7.  At  the  time  mentioned  in  the  summons,  the  judge  or  com- 
missioner shall  proceed  to  examine  the  girl  and  any  party  appearing  in 
answer  to  the  summons,  and  to  take  such  testimony  in  relation  to  the 
case  as  may  be  produced.  If  the  allegations  are  proved,  and  it  appears 
that  the  girl  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution,  and  that  her  moral 
welfare  and  the  good  of  sodety  require  that  she  should  be  sent  thereto  for 
instruction,  employment,  or  reformation,  he  shall  commit  her  by  a  warrant. 

**  The  warrant  shall  be  executed  by  a  constable  or  police  officer  of  the 
place  where  the  case  is  heard.  Accompanying  by  the  warrant,  the 
magistrate  shall  transmit  to  the  Superintendent,  by  the  officer  serving  it, 
a  statement  of  the  substance  of  complaint  and  testimony  given  in  the 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  law  leaves  much  to  the  discretion 
of  the  committing  magistrate,  who  is  to  decide  whether^  each 
particular  girl  is  ^^  a  suitable  subject,"  and  whether  ^^  her  moral 
welfare  and  the  good  of  society"  require  that  she  should  be 
sent  to  Lancaster.  In  order  to  act  understandingly,  these 
magistrates  therefore  should  know  what  are  the  objects  and 
capacities  of  the  school.  In  respect  to  these  there  is  still  much 
ignorance  in  the  community,  extending  in  some  instances  even 
to  the  committing  magistrates.  It  is  often  thought  that  a 
majority  of  the  pupils  at  Lancaster  are  prostitutes.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  this  class  were  formerly  received,  but  experience 
has  taught  that  it  was  unwise,  and  they  are  no  longer  sent,  or 
if  sent,  are  rejected  as  unfit  subjects,  unless  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  circumstances.    Another  error  is  to  consider  it 
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a  school  for  the  discipline  of  ricious  children,  without  regard 
to  their  circumstances,  so  that  parents  and  guardians  may  place 
there  the  girls  who  have  been  found  difficult  to  manage.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  true.  But  for  fear  that  such  children 
should  be  sent  as  had  relatives  and  natural  guardians  to  care 
for  them,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  the  sending  of  children  to 
relieve  towns  of  their  support,  the  following  provision  of  law 
was  made : — 

^  Section  24.  The  city  or  town  in  which  any  girl  sentenced  to  the 
school  has  her  legal  settlement,  shall,  upon  notice  and  demand  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  school,  pay  to  such  treasurer  fifty  cents  a  week  towards 
the  support  of  such  girl  while  she  remains  there ;  and  such  city  or  town 
may  recover  any  sum  so  paid,  of  the  parent,  kindred,  or  guardian,  liable 
to  maintain  the  girl.*^ 

This  provision  has  been  rendered  partly  inoperative  by  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  children  sent  have  uo  legal  settle- 
ment in  any  town  in  the  State,  or  at  best,  a  doubtful  one,  so 
that  when  the  Treasurer  of  the  School  this  year  sent  bills  to  the 
several  towns  for  the  support  of  children  under  this  law,  not  more 
than  a  third  part  of  them  were  paid.  It  is  questioned  by 
the  Trustees  whether  the  efiect  of  the  law  as  it  stands  is  not 
to  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  keeping  away  many  girls  who 
ought  to  be  sent,  while  others  are  sent  who  ought  not  to  be 
received.  Of  this  latter  class  are  all  children  seriously  diseased 
in  body  or  mind,  several  of  whom  have  been  in  the  school 
during  the  past  year,  and  others  have  been  sent  and  rejected. 
This  Board  was  early  called  upon  by  the  Trustees  to  remove 
four  such  children  to  the  almshouses,  and  two  of  them 
were  so  removed,  in  December,  1863,  to  Monson.  One  had 
been  previously  and  informally  sent  to  Kainsford  Island,  and 
another  was  allowed  to  be  transferred  to  Tewksbury  in  May, 
1864.  Application  was  subsequently  made  by  the  Trustees  for 
the  removal  of  several  more,  but  there  existed  a  doubt  of  the 
power  of  this  Board  to  make  the  transfers,  and  the  application 
was  eventually  withdrawn. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  in  which  I  think  this  Board 
agrees,  that  there  should  be  a  separate  hospital  at  Lancaster 
for  such  cases  of  bodily  disease,  when  they  occur,  as  they  always 
must,  more  or  less.    Each  family  house  has  a  hospital  chamber, 

28 
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bat  it  has  been  found  that  long  sickness  so  disturbs  the  whole 
household  arrangements  that  a  separate  hospital  has  long  been 
desired.  Tliis,  however,  would  not  proride  for  the  cases  of  men- 
tal incapacity  which  frequently  present  themseWes,  and  which 
ought  to  be  cared  for  somewhere.  The  almshouses  are  unsuitable 
places  for  such  children,  who  are  not  idiots,  but  of  defective  minds* 
The  Idiot  School  at  South  Boston  is  hardly  the  place  for  such, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  a  receptacle  elsewhere  be  established 
to  meet  such  cases,  unless  the  institution  at  South  Boston  can 
be  so  enlarged  as  to  receive  them. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  system  of  indenture  in  use  here. 
The  whole  number  of  girls  thus  indentured  since  tlie  opening 
of  the  School  is  194,  of  whom  several  have  been  indentured 
more  than  once.  The  number. of  these  remaining  in  their 
places  is  stated  by  the  Superintendent  as  59;  the  number 
returned  from  indenture  to  the  school  is  38 ;  leaving  just  half,  or 
97,  as  having,  perhaps,  served  out  their  time.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  these  left  their  places 
without  returning  to  the  school,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
proportion  of  girls  who  remained  is  no  greater  than  of  boys  inden- 
tured from  Westborough.  The  whole  number  of  different  pupils 
in  the  school  has  been  410 ;  so  that  less  than  half  have  been  inden- 
tured. The  whole  number  discharged,  however,  is  but  267 ;  so 
that  of  those  discharged,  more  than  two-thirds  have  been  inden- 
tured ;  there  being  143  still  in  the  school.  This  is  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  indentured  pupils  than  we  find  at  West- 
borough,  where  out  of  2,719  discharged,  only  1,283  were  inden- 
tured, up  to  September  30th,  1863. 

The  Lancaster  indenture  provides  that  the  master  or  mistress 
of  the  girl  shall  make  an  annual  payment  of  a  small  stipulated 
sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  girl.  This  is  deposited  in  the  Savings 
Bank  to  her  credit  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  amount  accruing 
is  paid  her  at  the  end  of  her  term  of  service.  The  employer  is 
also  required  to  report  semi-annually,  in  writing,  ^^  relative  to 
the  conduct,  health,  character  and  well-being"  of  the  girl ;  to 
cause  her  to  be  taught  plain  sewing,  knitting  and  cooking,  and 
to  read,  write  and  cipher ;  to  treat  and  cause  her  to  be  treated 
with  kindness ;  and,  in  general,  such  requirements  are  inserted 
as  would  secure  her  comfort  and  good  discipline,  if  they  were 
complied  with.    How,  then,  does  the  case  stand  ? 
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I  suppose  the  indentured  girls  from  Lancaster  are  more  fully 
reported  and  more  faithfully  visited  than  the  apprenticed 
children  of  any  institution  in  the  State;  partly  because  their 
number  is  so  small.  A  more  exact  record  is  kept  at  West- 
borough,  but  the  materials  for  one  are  much  more  abundant  at 
Lancaster.  Yet,  so  well  convinced  are  the  Trustees  that  there 
is  need  of  more  constant  and  efficient  visiting,  that  they  have 
employed  a  new  officer  during  the  past  year,  so  that  the  Super- 
intendent may  have  more  time  for  these  visits,  and  that  the 
needful  correspondence  may  be  more  thoroughly  carried  on.  If 
there  could  be  a  special  visiting  agent  to  see  these  girls  and 
their  employers,  and  to  find  suitable  places  for  those  in  the 
school,  it  would  be  a  still  greater  improvement.  * 

There  are  no  statistics  to  show  with  precision  what  number 
of  the  267  pupils  discharged  are  leading  good  lives.  In  1860, 
when  only  94  had  been  discharged,  the  Trustees  reported  that 
68  were  known  to  be  doing  well,  two  were  not  doing  well,  six 
were  doubtful,  and  two  were  dead.  I  believe  that  the  Superin- 
tendent is  now  collecting  materials  for  a  similar  report,  which 
will  cover  many  more  instances.  When  the  facts  are  known,  I 
think  they  will  .show  that  this  institution  has  been  one  of  the 
most  useful  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  it  has  done  some- 
thing to  retard  that  great  increase  of  crime  among  females  which 
is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  our  criminal  statistics. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  financial  results  of  the  institution. 
The  following  tables  will  give  some  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  nativity,  age,  etc.,  of  the  pupils.  Up  to  October,  1859,  the 
parentage  of  161  girls  was  as  follows : — 

American, 113 

Irish, SO 

English, 9 

German, 8 

All  others,    .......  6 


Total, 161 

'From  1860-64,  the  same  classification  of  those  in  school  at 
the  end  of  the  year  gives— 
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Table  No.  53. 
Showing  the  Partntage  of  658  girU  at  Laneatler. 


TEARS. 

Ameiteftn. 

Irtah. 

jengUrfi 

Oennan. 

Allotben. 

TOttlB. 

1860,  . 

1861,  . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 

1864,  . 

74 

• 

83 
88 
70 
68 

29 

29 
81 
82 
41 

12 
8 
8 

10 
9 

3 
3 
2 
2 
3 

3 

8 

9 

12 

21 

121 
131 
138 
126 
142 

Totals, 

883 

162 

47 

13 

53 

658 

Of  all  received  since  opening  the  school — 


Suffolk  County  has  sent 
Worcester  County   "  . 
Essex  County  " 

Middlesex  County   " 
Bristol  County 
Norfolk  County 
Berkshire  County 
Barnstable  County  " 
Hampden  County 
Plymouth  County 
Hampshire  County  " 
Franklin  County     " 

Total, 


it 


(( 


u 


u 


u 


128 

61 

56 

56 

86 

27 

14 

10 

8 

7 

5 

2 

410 


So  that  Suffolk  has  furnished  nearlj  a  third  part  of  the  whole, 
or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  other  county ;  while  Dukes 
and  Nantucket  have  sent  none. 

Of  those  received  up  to  October,  1859,  (in  all,  161,)  no  less 
than  116  were  orphans  or  half  orphans ;  of  121  in  school, 
October  1st,  1860,  95  were  orphans  or  half  orphans  ;  in  1861, 
95  out  of  131 ;  in  1862,  103  out  of  138 ;  in  1863,  92  out  of 
129 ;  in  1864,  111  out  of  143.  That  is  to  say,  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  sent  to  Lancaster  have  lost  either  one  or  both 
parents. 
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For  further  details  I  vould  refer  70a  to  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  school. 

Table  No.  54. 
Showing  the  Ages  of  Girls  received  at  the  Industrial  School  at  Lanccuter, 


DATE. 

i 

K 

i 

1 

1 

i 

K 

i 

«0 

s 

|!5 

m 

r 

< 

1856,  . 

1857,  . 

1858,  . 

1859,  . 

1860,  . 

1861,  . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 

1864,  . 

1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

8 

2 

1 
2 
3 
1 

9 

8 

4 

1 

2 

4 

4 
2 

20 

4 

8 
9 

2 

9 

4 

31 

8 

3 
8 
8 
5 
8 
12 
37 

7 

8 
13 
6 
3 
9 
8 
54 

7 

11 

7 
8 
8 

18 
14 

8 

8 

14 

7 

6 

15 
22 

1 
1 
i 

2 
3 

36 

40 
49 
32 
35 
69 
64 

12.55 

12.92 

13.2 

13.28 

12.51 

13.07 

13.5 

Totals,   . 

73  80 

10 

325 

13.06 

Tiie  average  age  of  all  remaining  in  the  school  at  the  end  of 
each  year  is  about  twelve  months  more.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  length  of  time  they  remain  in  school. 

11.   The  School  Sliip  Massachusells. 

The  legislation  which  established  oar  Nautical  Reform  School 
was  the  work  of  the  extra  session  of  1859.  In  his  message  of 
September  9th,  of  that  year,  Governor  Banks,  after  speaking 
at  some  length  of  the  condition  of  the  Reform  School  at  West- 
borough,  then  recently  destroyed  in  part  by  fire,  proceeded 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  School  Ship.  Previous 
efforts  for  the  same  object  had  failed  in  1856,  and  subsequently, 
but  the  occasion  was  now  favorable ;  and  the  joint  committee 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  reported  warmly  in  support 
of  the  measure.     This  report  was  written  by  Hon.  Martin 
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Brimmer,  of  Boston,  and  is  dated  the  12th  of  October,  1859. 
I  will  quote  from  it  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  show  tlie  objects 
then  proposed,  and  the  fancied  cost  of  the  new  institution. 
After  speaking  of  the  advantage  of  such  a  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  seamen,  the  committee  say,  (House  Doc.  No.  285), — 

^  The  committee  propose  that  an  old  ship  should  be  obtained  and  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  boys ;  that  the  dis- 
cipline established  among  them  should  be  that  of  a  well  ordered  man-of- 
war  ;  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  all  the  duties  of  seamen,  and  in 
such  knowledge  as  would  be  useful  to  them  in  any  pursuit,  as  making 
and  mending  their  own  clothes  and  shoes,  and  preparing  their  food ; 
and  that  they  should  be  taught  the  ordinary  branches  of  education,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  navigation.  It  is  supposed  that  they  could,  in  these 
ways,  be  sufficiently  employed ;  but  if  not,  other  means  of  occupying 
them  could  easily  be  devised. 

^  It  is  supposed  that  some  boys  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
old,  may  well  be  admitted  to  the  Nautical  School ;  and  it  might,  there- 
fore, be  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  courts  to  commit  to  it  boys  of  that 
age  considered  to  be  fitted  for  seamen.  In  other  respects,  the  law  regu- 
lating commitments  would  be  the  same  for  the  school  ship  as  that  for 
"Westborough ;  and  boys  should  be  transferable  from  one  to  the  other  by 
consent  of  both  boards  of  trustees  or  by  order  of  the  governor.  It  is 
obviously  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  Nautical  Branch  that  it  should 
have  the  favor  and  support  of  the  merchants  and  shipmasters ;  and  in 
order  to  invite  their  aid,  in  placing  the  boys  and  in  the  management 
of  the  school,  it  is  proposed  that  one  of  the  five  trustees  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  another  by  the  Boston  Marine 
Society,  both  appointments  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor 
and  council. 

^  While  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  a  reformatory  school  on 
board  a  ship,  need  be  little,  if  at  all,  greater  than  on  land,  the  first  cost 
in  establishing  it  would  be  much  less.  A  suitable  ship  of  about  600 
tons  can  probably  be  procured  and  fitted  up  for  $15,000.  Though  this 
school  ship  should  be  completely  rigged,  it  would  be  more  expensive 
and  less  convenient  to  keep  her  in  a  sea-going  condition  than  to  provide 
in  addition  a  small,  square-rigged  vessel  in  which  to  exercise  the  boys  at 
sea.  A  tender  for  this  purpose  could  certainly  be  obtained  and  equipped 
for  less  than  $5,000. 

'<  The  committee  submit  the  following  estimate  of  annual  costs : 
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Salaries. 

Captain,  $1,200,  or $1,500  00 

First  and  Second  Officers, 1,000  00 

Five  petty  Officers,  $1,500,  or 1,800  00 

Two  Seamen, 432  00 

Captain  and  Teacher, 1,400  00 


$6,132  00 


Provisions,  Clothing,  Fuel  and  Lights,  for  150  boys,  at 

$1.25  per  week,  or  $65  per  year,        ....  9,750  00 

Repairs  of  Ship  and  Tender, 1,200  00 

Board  of  Officers, 41 6  00 

Incidental  Expenses, 600  00 

$18,098  00 
Fifty  additional  boys  at  $65  per  year,      ....        3,250  00 

$21,348  00 

^  The  number  of  officers  and  men  named  is  thought  to  be  large,  and 
the  pay  ample.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  supplies  has  been  obtained 
by  adding  ten  dollars  per  annum  for  each  boy  to  the  cost  at  Westbor- 
ough,  the  committee  supposing  that  in  one  or  two  items  the  expense  will 
be  somewhat  greater,  and  being  desirous  of  presenting  an  estimate  fully 
sufficient." 

27ie  School  Frigate  Akbar, 

In  the  same  report  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  Ship  Reforma- 
tory at  Liverpool,  which,  in  some  respects,  was  taken  as  a  model 
for  the  experiment.  As  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the 
Liverpool  School  Ship,  I  will  quote  here  a  few  particulars  con- 
cerning her,  taken  from  an  English  work  on  Juvenile  Crime, 
which  was  published  about  1859.  It  will  be  seen  how  closely 
our  own  School  Ship  has  imitated  her  English  model,  which  still 
continues  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes : 

^  The  only  Ship  Reformatory  at  present  is  the  '  Akbar,'  which  is 
moored  in  the  Mersey ;  and  this  experiment  was  undertaken  rather  less 
than  three  years  ago,  by  some  philanthropic  Liverpool  gentlemen. 

^The  *  Akbar'  was  originally  a  fifty-gun  frigate,  of  East  India  build, 
and  for  some  time  called  the  'Comwallis.'  Latterly,  this  vessel  had 
been  lying  uselessly  in  the  Mersey,  as  a  lazaretto.  Upon  application  to 
the  Admiralty,  the  ^ Akbar'  was  generously  granted  for  the  purpose  of  a 
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Reformatory  Ship;  when  a  sum  of  £1,818  was  expended  in  fitting  up 
the  hulk  with  suitable  rigging  and  accommodation.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  January,  1858,  the  'Akbar '  contained  113  boys — making  a  total 
of  181  received  since  its  establishment  as  a  Reformatory.  Of  this  num- 
ber, one  died ;  four  were  transferred  to  other  Reformatories ;  six  were 
sent  home  to  their  parents ;  one  was  apprenticed ;  twenty-two  were  sent 
to  sea ;  and  one  escaped.  This  Reformatory  frigate  can  comfortably 
accommodate  150  boys  ;  but  the  committee  are  cautious  in  not  too  rap- 
idly increasing  the  number.  Captain  Fenwick,  who  succeeded  Lieuten- 
ant Veitch  as  superintendent,  is  considered  a  most  efficient  commander, 
possessing  the  necessary  zeal  and  ability  for  his  honorable  but  laborious 
office. 

^'The  system  pursued  on  board  the  'Akbar'  is  somewhat  assimilated 
to  the  work  and  discipline  of  a  man-of-war.  The  boys  are  divided  into 
two  watcher,  port  and  starboard,  and  again  subdivided  into  forecastle 
men,  foretop,  maintop,  and  mizentop  men,  and  the  afterguard.  They 
are  under  the  complete  control  of  a  superintendent,  who  ranks  not  lower 
than  a  commander  in  the  royal  navy,  who  is  assisted  by  a  schoolmaster, 
boatswain,  second  boatswain,  carpenter,  steward,  cook,  master-at-arms, 
and  two  seamen,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  schoolmaster, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  navy.  The  educational  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion comprises  the  ordinary  routine  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
geography,  and  includes  a  short  Bible  lesson  every  day ;  the  boys  are 
al$o  instructed  by  the  schoolmaster  in  the  lead-line  marks,  and  the 
use  of  the  compass.  The  nautical  instruction  consists  of  teaching  to 
knot  and  splice,  to  hand,  reef,  furl,  bend  and  unbend  top-sails ;  to  reeve 
and  unreeve  running  gear;  to  shifl  yards,  topmasts  and  rigging;  to 
make  sails ;  to  heave  the  lead ;  to  make  sinnet  and  gaskets  ;  to  draw  and 
knot  yams,  and  to  row  in  the  boats.  They  have  also  to  wash  and  mend 
their  own  clothes,  and  some  of  them  are  always  employed  with  the 
carpenter. 

^  Young  offenders  brought  up  before  the  Liverpool  magistrates,  whose 
ages  do  not  exceed  fifteen,  and  who  are  of  a  certain  height  and  weight, 
are  committed  to  the  'Akbar,'  nominally  for  three  years'  imprisonment. 
After  a  probationary  service  of  about  twelve  months,  these  boys  are 
frequently  reported  eligible  for  sea  service ;  when,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  they  receive  a  pardon,  and  are  apprenticed.  In 
this  way  about  thirty  lads  have  been  sent  to  sea,  who  continue,  from  the 
best  accounts,  to  give  every  satisfaction  to  their  masters.  Indeed,  so 
great  is  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  effective  reformatory  treatment 
pursued  in  the  'Akbar,'  that  the  applications  for  boys  are  more  numerous 
than  can  with  safety  be  met;  while  of  the  delinquents  themselves, 
Captain  Fenwick  says,  that '  no  boys  ever  gave  him  less  trouble.' " 
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The  Trustees  and  their  Power. 

The  Resolves  authorizing  the  purchase  of  a  vessel  for  the 
purpose  contemplated,  were  approved  by  the  Governor,  October 
28th,  1859,  and  the  subsequent  legislation  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  Trustees,  commitments,  etc.,  was  incorporated  in  the 
76th  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  This  provides  (sec.  12,) 
for  a  board  of  five  Trustees  whose  mode  of  appointment,  being 
somewhat  singular,  deserves  to  be  noticed  here. 

^Section  13.  The  trustees  now  in  office  shall  continue  to  hold 
their  offices,  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  commissions.  The  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  annually  appoint  one 
trustee  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  Febru- 
ary ;  and  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Boston  Marine  Society 
shall  each  annually  appoint  one  trustee  for  the  term  of  one  year  from 
said  date.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  unexpired  terms,  shall  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appointments.  Any  person 
whose  term  expires  may  be  reappointed." 

The  object  of  this  provision  for  the  election  of  a  part  of  the' 
Trustees  by  the  merchants  of  Boston,  was  to  give  them  a 
stronger  interest  in  the  enterprise.  With  the  same  view,  no 
doubt,  the  Trustees  were  empowered  to  discharge  boys  from  the 
school  in  a  manner  different  from  that  pursued  at  Westborough  ; 
that  is  without  retaining  any  security  from  the  shipmaster  who 
takes  a  boy,  that  he  will  treat  him  well  and  give  an  account  of 
his  conduct  from  time  to  time.  This,  which  is  provided  for  in 
the  indentures  at  Westborough,  was  probably  thought  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  readily  shipping  boys,  and  so  no  guarantee  is  pro- 
vided, except  the  ordinary  shipping  articles.  This  is  a  defect 
in  the  system  which  if  possible,  should  be  remedied.  Tho  pro- 
vision of  law  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

^  The  Trustees  may  send  any  boy  upon  a  voyage  at  sea,  and  in  his 
behalf  enter  into  any  contract  necessary  therefor ;  and  such  action  shall 
operate  as  a  discbarge  of  the  boy  from  the  institution/* 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  law  of  commitment,  in  describ- 
ing the  school  at  Westborough.  Although  the  School  Ship  is 
called  the  ^^  Nautical  Branch"  of  the 'State  Reform  School,  it 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Westborough  institution,  except  in 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  pupils,  provisions  being  made  for  an 

29 
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exchange  or  transfer  from  one  institution  to  the  other,  without 
intervention  of  a  magistrate. 

The  '*  MassachuseUs,*'  Her  History  and  Expenses, 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  Resolves  of  1859,  to 
provide  a  ship,  were  Jtfessrs.  B.  0.  Clark,  William  T.  Davis, 
and  Giiarlcs  W.  Upham.  They  attended  at  once  to  their  duty, 
and  purchased  two  vessels,  one  a  ship,  the  ^^  Rockall,"  and  the 
other  a  schooner,  the  '^  Wave,"  which  was  to  serve  as  a  tender 
to  the  ship.  It  proved,  however,  that  the  tender  was  a  useless 
expense,  and  in  1861  she  was  sold  for  somewhat  less  than  she 
had  cost.  The  ''  Rockall "  was  purchased  for  $12,000 ;  the 
alterations,  furniture,  etc.,  necessary  to  fit  her  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  and  the  expenses  of  the  purchase  and  outfit  of  the 
'^  Wave,"  were  so  great,  that  the  total  cost  of  the  two  vessels, 
as  delivered  up  to  the  Trustees  of  the  school  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1860,  was  $29,054.81.  At  that  time  the  commissioners 
Muis  described  the  ^'  Rockall :" 

'^  The  character  of  the  vessel  admitted  of  the  most  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  evepy  department,  and  the  most  thorough  system  of  side-light- 
ing and  ventilation.  Upon  the  upper-deck  are  the  cabin  and  dining-room 
for  the  officers,  with  state-rooms  for  the  superintendent,  teacher  and 
first  officer.  Abaft  the  house  on  deck,  and  over  the  rudder-head,  are 
two  convenient  water-closets,  each  supplied  with  water  from  cisterns 
overhead.  The  remainder  of  this  deck  is  clear,  fore  and  af^,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sky-light  over  the  main-hatch,  and  companion-ways  over 
the  aft  and  forward  hatches.  In  the  between-decks,  which  are  seven 
feet  high,  fore  and  aft,  are  the  school-room,  in  the  after  part,  coming  as 
far  forward  as  the  after-hatch ;  the  dining-room,  between  the  main  and 
forward  hatches,  with  table-room  for  one  hundred  and  Bhj  boys ;  and 
a  large  galley  and  pantry  in  the  forward  part,  with  rooms  for  the  cook 
and  sailors.  Leading  from  passage-ways,  between  the  school-room  and 
dining-room,  are  state-rooms  for  the  second  and  .third  officers,  carpenter, 
boatswain  and  steward.  This  deck  is  abundantly  lighted  and  ventilated, 
by  means  of  side-lights,  stern  windows  and  sky-lights.  Abreast  the  fore- 
hatch,  on  this  deck,  forward  of  the  dining-room,  are  side  ports,  through 
which  all  heavy  articles  are  hoisted  without  carrying  them  across  the 
upper  deck.  Below  the  between-decks  the  Commissioners  have  built  an 
orlop-deck,  which  is  more  than  six  feet  high,  and,  from  the  mizzen-mast 
to  the  forward  hatch,  is  used  as  a  berth-deck.  Here  frames  have  been 
erected,  containing  three  tiers  of  berths  in  double  rows,  and  two  hundred 
boys  can  be  easily  accommodated,  though  provision  is  only  made,  at 
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present,  for  one  hundred  and  fiflj.  There  are  convenient  passage-wajs 
between  these  frames^  as  well  as  between  the  frames  and  the  ceiling  of 
the  ship.  Arranged  against  the  ceiling  is  a  row  of  lockers,  each  bearing 
the  number  of  the  berth  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  after-part  of  this 
deck  is  a  considerable  space,  designed  for  hospital  or  storage  purposes, 
as  the  wants  of  the  institution  maj  hercafler  require.  In  the  forward 
part  are  the  boatswain's  and  carpenter's  rooms,  with  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  their  respective  departments.  This  deck  is  also  sufficiently 
lighted  by  means  of  side-lights,  bow  ports,  hatchway  gratings  and  dead- 
lights in  the  deck  above.  Below  this  deck  is  the  ballast  deck,  whore 
wood  and  the  heavier  articles  of  provision  are  stowed.  On  this  deck  also, 
in  the  wings,  are  two  iron  water-tanks,  capable  of  holding  nine  thousand 
gallons  of  water,  from  which  the  water  is  pumped  into  the  galley  and 
pantry  above.  Below  the  ballast-deck,  stowed  carefully  on  each  side  of 
the  keelson,  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifly  tons  of  clean  stone  ballast, 
which  brings  the  ship  down  to  a  draft  of  about  thirteen  feet.  The  ship 
has  been  sheathed  with  yellow  metal ;  her  name  changed  to  "  Massachu- 
setts ;  "  and  she  was  given  up  by  the  Commissioners  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  on  the  fifth  of  June." 

The  original  cost,  as  I  have  said,  was  $29,054.81.  The 
estimate  of  the  legislative  committee  bad  been,  as  we  saw,  but 
$20,000,  but  the  appropriation  granted  was  $28,000.  In  com- 
puting the  additions  to  be  made  to  this  original  cost  of  the 
institution,  I  have,  (1,)  considered  the  sum  paid  by  the  first 
Trustees  for  furniture,  ($1,291.92,)  as  a  part  of  the  construc- 
tion account ;  (2,)  I  have  considered  all  repairs  above  $1,000 
a  year  to  belong  also  to  the  construction  account ;  and,  (8,)  I 
have  added  the  sum  paid  for  insurance.  But  I  havo  deducted 
the  sum  received  for  the  <'  Wave  "  in  1861,  which  was  $1,448.61. 
The  construction  account,  therefore,  stands  thus  : 


Original  cost,    .         •         .         • 
Furniture,  in  1860,  • 
Insurance,  in  1860,  • 
Repairs  above  $1,000,  in  1861,  . 
"  "  "       in  1864,  . 

Insurance  in  1862,  '68,  '64, 

Total,        .        .        .        . 
Deduct  for  sale  of  the  "  Wave," 

Present  construction  account, 


$29,054  81 

1,291  92 

519  62 

2,518  88 

804  45 

<S,840  24 

$88,028  92 
1,448  61 

$86,580  81 
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It  will  be  fair  to  reckon  the  mean  sum  on  which  interest 
should  bo  computed  as  $33,000  for  the  four  years  and  three 
months  that  the  school  has  been  opened.  We  shall  then  have 
a  constant  average  of  $1,980  for  annual  interest.  The  average 
weekly  number  for  the  whole  period  being  129,  we  thus  have 
an  average  weekly  cost  for  interest  alone,  of  twenty-nine  and 
one-half  cents. 

For  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution,  as  shown  by  the 
annual  reports,  the  sum  of  $07,654.24  has.becn  paid  since  the 
1st  of  July,  1860,  as  appears  by  the  following  table. 

Table  No.  55. 

Showing  the  Current  Expenses  of  tlie  School  Ship  since  its  EstabUsh' 
mentj  and  the   Sums  drawn  from  the   TVeasury,  with  the  Average 
Weekly  Cost. 


TEARS. 

Whole    Number 
Admitted. 

1 

B 

0 

*A 

& 

S  c 

< 

Carrent  Ezpen- 

Ml. 

Whole 

•am  drawn  flrom 

Treuary. 

First      Arcnge 
Weekly  Coet. 

1      ^ 

1860,  (3  moa.,) 

1861, 

1862, 

1863, 

1864, 

58 
123 

257 
183 
192 

60* 
100* 
136* 
151.12 
147.9 

95,284  17 
20,995  88 
21,768  52 
21,894  24 
27,711  43 

98,000  00 
25,000  00 
20,298  32 
20,376  68 
28,790  76 

98  13 
4  03 

3  08 

2  86 

3  60 

912  31 
4  81 
2  87 

2  59 

3  74 

Totals, 

813 

129. 

$97,654  24 

•102,465  76 

93  42 

93  54 

*  Approiimate. 


It  appears  also,  by  the  above  table,  that  the  average  weekly 
cost  had  been  constantly  decreasing  until  the  present  year, 
when  it  rose,  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices,  but  that  it  has 
never  been  so  low  as  the  corresponding  cost  at  Lancaster,  though 
the  average  number  has  commonly  been  larger.  The  extremely 
high  cost  in  1860  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the  institu- 
tion was  new,  the  time  short,  and  the  number  of  pupils  small. 
For  the  whole  period,  the  average  weekly  cost  has  been  $3.42 
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without  interest,  and  $3,715  with  interest.  In  calculating  the 
current  expenses  for  each  year,  I  have  deducted  not  only  the 
sums  paid  for  insurance,  and  the  excess  of  repairs  over  '1!^1,000, 
but  also  the  increase  in  the  inventory.  But  I  have  not  added 
anything  for  a  decrease  in  the  inventory.  The  present  valua- 
tion of  the  property  is  $23,282.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that 
this  actual  cost  has  been  far  beyond  the  estimate  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee.  They  reckoned  the  weekly  cost  of  each  boy 
for  current  expenses  at  $2.82,  or  $18,098  by  the  year  for  150 
boys.  Had  this  estimate  not  been  exceeded  the  State  would 
have  saved  upwards  of  $25,000  in  the  brief  period  that  the 
school  has  been  in  operation.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  esti- 
mate was  too  low,  and  that  the  cost  of  supporting  boys  on  board 
ship  will  always  be  considerably  greater  than  on  shore.  Were 
there  any  way  of  making  the  pupils  earn  something  towards 
their  own  support,  this  cost  might  be  reduced.  At  present, 
almost  the  only  income  from  the  boys  is  that  small  part  of  their 
wages  which  is  advanced  when  they  go  into  service  to  pay  for 
their  clothing. 

The  ^'Massachusetts"  continues  to  be  a  valuable  ship  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school,  but  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  sell  her  and  buy  a  larger 
vessel,  since  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  boys  who  could  be 
received  in  such  a  school  is  considerably  more  than  150.  The 
last  General  Court  discussed  this  question,  and  finally  gave 
authority  by  a  General  Resolve  (chap.  65,  Acts  and  Resolves 
of  1864,)  to  purchase  and  equip  an  additional  vessel,  or  to 
exchange  the  "Massachusetts"  for  a  larger  vessel,  as  the 
Trustees  should  deem  expedient.  For  this  purpose  they  appro- 
priated $20,000,  which,  together  with  $5,000,  offered  by  a 
Boston  merchant,  Mr.  Barnard,  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  to 
provide  accommodations  for  ninety  more  boys. 

It  either  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  do  this,  or  it  has 
not  been  deemed  advisable  by  the  Trustees,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  received  during 
the  present  year. 

During  the  year  1861,  the  School  Ship  for  awhile  did  service 
as  a  Coast  Guard,  and  she  annually  has  made  trips  to  different 
parts  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  practising  the  boys  in  the 
art  of  navigation.    I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  one  of  these 
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trips  in  her,  last  August,  and  was  a  witness  to  the  skill  shown 
bj  those  pupils  who  had  been  long  enough  on  board  to  learn 
the  art. 

77ie  Age  and  Occupation  of  the  Pupils. 

1  took  occasion,  during  the  two  days  which  I  then  spent  on 
board,  to  examine  closely  into  the  course  of  life  and  education 
of  the  pupils,  and  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  shall  make  use  of 
my  notes  then  taken,  as  well  as  the  annual  reports  of  the 
institution. 

The  vessel  has  been  already  described.  Some  changes  have 
been  made  since  1860,  to  improve  the  arrangements  on  board. 
Instead  of  berths,  hammocks  are  now  used  for  the  boys.  I 
went  among  them  after  they  had  gone  to  bed,  and  thought 
I  noticed  a  want  of  ventilation  in  their  cabin,  which  may  have 
been  exceptional.  The  Superintendent  had  recently  made 
provision  for  additional  ventilation,  by  means  of  a  wind-sail, 
and  I  am  assured  that  usually  the  air  is  good. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law  regulating  the 
age  of  persons  sent  to  the  ship.  At  first,  any  boy  under  sixteen 
might  be  sent,  if  the  magistrate  committing  thought  fit ;  and 
so  we  find  in  1861,  thirteen  boys  of  twelve  years  old  and  imder 
received,  and  no  less  than  thirty-seven  of  the  same  class  in 
1862.  In  1868,  the  law  was  changed,  and  it  was  forbidden  to 
send  boys  under  fourteen,  while  at  the  same  time  the  limit  in 
the  other  direction  was  fixed  at  eighteen  years.  In  consequence 
of  this  change  the  average  age  of  all  boys  received  rose  from 
18.7  in  1862,  to  14.5  in  1863,  or  nearly  a  year.  In  the  present 
year,  the  law  has  been  again  modified,  so  that  boys  of  twelve 
may  be  sent;  the  average  age,  however,  is  still  greater  this 
year,  being  14.76  years.  Next  year  the  working  of  the  new 
law  will  tend  to  reduce  the  average  age  considerably.  It  is 
deemed  inexpedient  by  the  Trustees  and  other  officers  to  admit 
boys  under  fourteen,  for  reasons  which  are  set  forth  in  several 
of  the  annual  reports,  and  which  seem  to  me  satisfactory.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  over  sixteen  ought  to 
be  admitted,  especially  if  the  whole  number  is  increased  to  260, 
for  the  reason  that  a  large  knot  of  older  boys  might  combine 
to  take  the  vessel  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers,  as  was 
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formerly  attempted,  and  also  because  their  influence  among  so 
many  younger  lads  could  hardly  fail  to  be  bad. 

The  occupations  of  the  boys  on  board  are  tliree-fold :  those 
relating  to  the  art  of  navigation,  those  connected  with  their 
general  education,  and  those  pertaining  to  their  own  subsistence, 
the  care  of  their  quarters,  clothing,  etc.  Like  the  crew  of  the 
*^  Akbar  "  they  are  divided  into  two  watches,  which  take  turns 
in  doing  duty  on  deck,  and  studying  in  the  school-room.  In 
one  of  their  reports  the  Trustees  say : 

• 

^  The  boys  have  been  employed  the  past  year  in  the  same  manner  as 
formerly.  They  are  divided  into  two  watches,  alternating  daily  in  their 
attendance  at  school.  When  one  watch  is  in  school,  the  other  is 
employed  in  making  and  mending  clothing,  repairing  shoes,  mending 
sails,  fitting  rigging,  and,  in  short,  doing  such  work  as  sailors  must  always 
know  how  to  do.  The  berths  on  the  sleeping  deck  have  been  removed 
the  past  year,  and  hammocks  substituted.  This  has  given  the  boys 
employment,  and  much  facilitated  the  work  of  keeping  this  part  of  the 
ship  clean,  besides  making  a  fine  room  for  work  or  play  in  bad  weather." 

Each  boy  is  in  school  five  days  in  a  fortnight,  each  day  being 
six  hours.  Thus  thirty-six  hours  of  instruction  in  books  are 
allowed  them  every  fortnight,  or  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  a 
day.  The  school  contains  classes  in  Arithmetic,  Geography  and 
Navigation,  besides  Beading,  Spelling  and  Writing.  On  Friday, 
the  12th  of  August,  the  school  was  examined.  The  number  of 
boys  present  was  seventy-three ;  one-half  the  whole  number  would 
have  been  seventy-seven  and  one-half.  The  missing  boys  were 
ill,  as  was  reported.  The  classes  in  this  half  of  the  school  were 
as  follows : 

Four  Arithmetic  classes,  containing  from  eight  to  twelve  in 
each ; 

The  same  number  of  Reading  classes ; 

Two* or  three  Geography  classes; 

A  General  Exercise  for  the  whole  school  in  which  they  learn 
portions  of  History,  Navigation,  etc. 

The  lower  reading  class  contained  six  pupils;  these,  when 
they  entered  the  school,  were  unable  to  read  at  all. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  school-room  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  very  general,  and  though  the  teacher 
performs  his  task  with  spirit  and  ability,  he  can  do  little  more 
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than  give  his  pupils  a  taste  of  the  studies  which  they  puraue. 
The  average  time  on  board,  of  those  discharged  this  year,  has 
been  but  nine  months  and  twenty  days,  so  that  the  average 
number  of  hours  in  the  school-room  cannot  be  more  than  525, 
or  about  four  months  of  ordinary  school  time.  It  can  be 
judged  how  much  boys  would  learn  in  that  time,  even  if  they 
had  not  been  neglected  before  coming  on  board,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  them.  Nor  is  it  desirable,  according  to  the 
Trustees,  to  keep  them  longer.  They  say  that  long  con&ne- 
ment  on  board  the  ship  does  not  make  them  better  sailors, 
while  it  makes  them  fretful  and  discontented.  If  some  mechan- 
ical employment  were  introduced,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
detain  them  a  year,  provided  there  were  room  for  the  whole 
number  committed. 

In  working  the  ship  the  orders  arc  given  by  the  second  and 
third  mates  to  the  boys,  generally  speaking;  but  sometimes  the 
captain  or  the  first  mate  gives  orders  directly. 

The  discipline  appears  to  be  strict,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  work  is  very  hard,  or  that  undue  severity  is  the 
practice  on  board.  All  the  work  of  sailors  that  is  suited  to 
their  years,  they  are  taught  to  perform,  and  they  seem  to  work 
with  a  good  will.  They  are  very  good  at  rowing,  as  was  shown 
by  the  long  pull  which  a  crew  made  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
12th  of  August — no  less  than  twenty  miles.  Many  of  the  new 
comers,  however,  are  too  young  to  do  much  as  oarsmen  or 
sailors,  the  new  law  in  respect  to  age  having  already  begun  to 
operate  in  reducing  the  age  of  those  admitted. 

Officers  and  Employees  of  the  Ship, 

The  Trustees  from  the  commencement  of  the  institution  have 
been  the  following: — 


Appointed. 

Nome. 

BaUrad. 

1860, 

.     William  Fabens, 

.     Still  in  office. 

1860, 

.     Benj.  C.  Clark, 

1861. 

1860, 

.     Edward  S.  Tobey,    . 

1861. 

1860, 

.     Benj.  L.  Allen, 

Still  10  office. 

1860, 

.     William  T.  Davis,    . 

una 

1861, 

.     Alfred  C.  Hersey,     . 

u      u        u 

1861, 

.     Osbom  Howes, 

u      u        u 
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The  officers  for  the  present  year,  with  their  salaries,  have  been 
as  follows : — 


Richard  Matthews,  Superintendent^ 

Martin  L.  Eldridge,  Teacher^ 

Daniel  Russell,  First  Officer^ 

Asa  Blaney,  Second  " 

Robert  Wilson,  Third       « 

R.  B.  Swasey,        "  « 

Geo.  P.  Smith,      «  « 

Charles  H.  Barbour,  Steward^ 

Thomas  Martin,  Cooh^  . 

Uriah  Manton,        ^ 

Simeon  Shepherd,  ^ 

"W.  M.  Dugall,  Carpenter^ 

Wilson  Saunders,      ^ 

Nelson  Land,  ^ 

Samuel  Copeland,  Boatswain^ 

Abel  Coleman, 

John  Wessel, 

J.  L.  Bryant,  Coxswain, 

Frank  Chandler,     " 

David  Lust,  Captain  Berth  Deck, 

William  Grant,  «  «        « 

Frank  Chandler,  Captain  JMess  Deck, 

Hugo  Hano, 

David  P.  Caswell, 

W.  T.  Davis,  Trecuurer,  (9  months,) 

Seamen's  Wages,  each,  . 


<( 


(( 


u 


u 


u 


li 


Yearly  salary. 

$1,500  00 
1,100  00 
900  00 
600  00 


480  00 
480  00 


456  00 


480  00 


420  00 
420  00 


200  00 
420  00 


Amoant  paid. 

$1,541  65 
1,149  86 
912  50 
600  00 
105  00 
112  00 
111  00 
520  00 
157  50 

28  00 
267  00 

60  00 
100  00 
305  00 

25  00 

94  18 
185  00 
137  50 

25  00 
208  00 
205  00 
163  00 

25  00 
238  00 
150  00 
710  07 

^$8,135  26 


Results  of  the  Institution, 

High  expectations  were  formed  of  the  service  which  this 
school  ship  would  render  to  the  merchant  marine  of  Boston,  as 
well  as  the  advantage  which  the  boys  would  themselves  derive 
from  it.  So  imperfectly  have  records  been  kept  of  the  after 
life  of  the  boys  discharged,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  precisely 

*  This  list  was  sent  in  by  Captain  Matthews,  but  he  afterwards  stated  that 
the  salaries  cover  more  than  a  ye^,  and  that  the  true  amount  for  the  year 
ending  October  1,  18C4,  is  but  $7,454.17.  This,  however,  does  not  include 
$248.04  for  Trustees'  expenses.  I  have  given  also  the  annual  salary  for  each 
office. 

80 
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wbat  has  been  done,  but  tbere  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  institution  has  been  of  great  public  utility,  apart  from  the 
reformation  of  the  bojs  sent  there.  It  has  supplied  a  large 
number  of  boys  to  the  merchant  and  the  naval  service,  and  the 
general  testimony  of  those  best  informed  is  that  these  boys  have 
turned  out  well.  Of  the  663  boys  discharged  up  to  October 
1st,  1864,  there  have — 

Entered  the  merchant  service, 194 

"         "  naval             "            155 

Enlisted  in  the  army, 23 

Been  sent  to  learn  trades,  or  dismissed  on  probation,      .  184 

Been  transferred  to  Westborough,         ....  85 

Escaped, 18 

Died, 4 

663 

Concerning  648  of  these,  who  had  been  discharged  previous 
to  September  1st,  1864,  I  have  more  definite  information, 
furnished  by  Captain  Matthews  and  Mr.  Eldridge,  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Teacher  of  the  ship.  Of  the  644  who  were  living 
at  the  time  of  discharge,  240  have  been  heard  from,  besides 
nine  who  were  sent  back  to  the  ship.  Of  the  249,  only  three 
were  known  to  be  leading  bad  lives,  and  seven  had  died.  It 
must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  remaining  239  were 
necessarily  leading  good  lives,  for  so  scanty  is  the  information 
concerning  many  of  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge.  Nine 
of  them  had  been  recommitted,  which  would  show  that  they 
still  needed  discipline.  Out  of  343  who  had  gone  to  sea,  (a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number,)  114  had  been  heard 
from.  Eleven  of  these,  or  about  one  in  ten,  had  left  the  sea, 
26  had  gone  two  or  more  voyages,  6  had  become  officers,  and 
98  were  entitled  to  prize  money.  Five  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  time  of  danger  or  in  battle,  and  112  are  well  reported. 

Of  188  who  entered  the  merchant  service,  157  sailed  in 
Boston  vessels,  80  in  other  American  vessels,  and  one  in  an 
English  vessel.  Their  average  age,  when  shipped,  was  sixteen 
years,  and  their  average  monthly  wages,  810. 

So  far  as  they  go,  these  statistics  are  very  satisfactory ;  but 
it  will  be  observed  that  only  37  per  cent,  of  all  discharged  have 
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been  heard  from  at  all ;  and  of  those  who  went  to  sea,  onlj 
about  83  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one-third.  I  have  already 
remarked  upon  this  failure  to  keep  an  account  of  the  way  of 
life  of  the  boys  after  they  leave  the  ship.  There  has  been  of 
late  an  increased  diligence  in  this  respect,  on  the  part  of  the 
officers,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  nearly  half  of  the  boys 
discharged  (301  out  of  644  living,)  did  not  go  to  sea  at  all.  Of 
these  a  little  less  than  one-third  were  transferred  to  West- 
borough  ;  but  the  majority  were  either  sent  to  learn  trades  on 
land,  or  discharged  to  return  to  the  care  of  their  friends. 
Perhaps  it  is  unavoidable  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  boys 
who  are  nominally  learning  navigation  should  turn  out  lands- 
men ;  at  any  rate,  if  they  are  discharged  on  probation,  and 
give  no  more  occasion  for  restraint,  one  great  purpose  of  the 
institution  is  answered. 

As  a  school  of  reform,  however,  or  a  place  for  general 
education,  not  much  can  be  claimed  for  the  School  Ship.  By 
opening  to  active  boys  a  career  of  adventure,  and  removing 
them  from  their  old  companions  and  temptations,  much  is  done 
to  secure  them  from  vice ;  but  no  great  influence  is  exercised 
upon  their  moral  natures,  nor  much  advancement  given  to 
their  knowledge  of  books.  In  this  respect  it  is  inferior  both  to 
Westborough  and  Lancaster,  and  it  always  must  be  so. 
Whether  more  cannot  be  done  for  the  pupils  in  these  respectS| 
is  a  question  which  I  have  heard  raised,  and  which  is  wprth 
considering. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  State  institu- 
tions which  is  insured  against  injury  by  fire  or  water.  The 
cost  of  insurance  is  heavy,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary. I  leave  this,  and  the  more  important  matters  already 
mentioned,  for  your  consideration. 

[F.]    THE    STATE    ALMSHOUSES. 

I  come  now  to  the  latest  established,  the  most  severely  criti- 
cized, and  the  least  agreeable  to  the  philanthropist  of  all  our 
public  institutions :  I  mean  the  State  Almshouses. 

There  are  three  of  these,  not  including  the  Hospital  at 
Bainsford  Island,  which  is  often  classed  as  an  Almshouse,  but 
which  I  have  considered  under  its  preferable  aspect,  as  a 
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Hospital  for  the  Sick.  The  three  Almshouses  were  opened  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1864.  They  are  located  at  Tewksbury,  near 
the  Salem  and  Lowell  railroad,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Boston  ;  at  Bridgewater,  near  the  Titicut  Station,  on  the  Fall 
Ri^er  railroad,  about  thirty-one  miles  from  Boston  ;  and  at 
Monson,  near  the  Palmer  Station,  on  the  Western  railroad, 
about  eighty-three  miles  from  Boston.  I  shall  speak  of  them 
collectively  at  first,  and  shall  then  indicate  the  points  in  which 
the  establishments,  originally  alike,  have  grown  to  be  very 
different  from  each  other.  I  shall  also  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion again  the  change  at  Rainsford  Island,  by  which  the  Hospital 

9 

there  became  devoted  and  confined  to  State  Paupers. 

The  Gradual  Growth  of  the  State  Pauper  System, 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  few  States  in  the  Union  where 
a  distinct  class  of  State  Pavpers  is  to  be  found.  In  many 
States  -provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  lunatics  and  idiots 
from  the  State  Treasury ;  but  the  general  class  of  paupers  is 
left  for  support  mostly  to  towns  and  counties.  But  with  us 
the  opposite  practice  is  very  ancient.  The  earliest  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  paupers  seems  to  have  been  in  16S6,  when 
the  colonial  governments,  both  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay,  gave  power  to  any  shire  court,  or  any  two  magistrates 
thereof,  to  determine  all  differences  about  the  lawful  settling 
and  providing  for  poor  persons,  ^'  and  to  dispose  of  all  unsettled 
persons  into  such  towns  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  most  fit  for 
the  maintenance  and  employment  of  such  persons  and  families, 
for  the  ease  of  the  country.'^  It  may  be  that  1689  is  the  true 
date  of  this  enactment  for  the  Massachusetts  colony ;  at  any 
rate  this  was  the  settled  practice  before  1640.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  law  of  England  on  the  subject  was  the 
then  recent  and  now  famous  Act  of  1601,  known  as  the  AZd 
Elizabeth^  by  which  public  provision  for  the  poor  was  first 
reduced  to  a  system  in  England.  The  fathers  of  Massachusetts 
seem  to  have  adopted  it  in  full,  and  to  have  rapidly  extended 
its  provisions  and  powers,  for  we  find  in  1675  a  law  passed 
which  was  the  germ  of  our  whole  State  Pauper  System. 

In  the  language  of  the  Oeneral  Court  of  that  year,  '^  This 
Court,  considering  the  inconvenience  and  damage  which  may 
arise  to  particular  towns  by  such  as,  being  forced  from  their 
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habitations  by  the  present  calamitj  of  the  war,"  (King 
Philip's,)  ^^do  repair  unto  them  for  succor;  do  order  and 
declare  that  such  persons,  being  inhabitants  of  this  jurisdiction, 
who  are  so  forced  from  their  habitations,  and  repair  to  other 
plantations  for  relief,  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  their  residence  in 
such  plantations  as  thej  repair  unto,  be  accounted  or  reputed 
inhabitants  thereof ;  or  imposed  upon  them  according  to  law. 
But  in  such  case,  and  where  necessity,  requires,  by  reason  of  the 
inability  of  relations,  <&c.,  they  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury.**  This  was  the  first  enactment  for  supplying  the 
poor  from  the  Treasury  of  tlie  State;  and  it  was  certainly 
designed  to  have^been  limited  in  its  operations,  by  the  exigencies 
which  demanded  it.  In  subsequent  years,  however,  similar 
allowances  continued  to  be  made.  The  principle  on  which 
they  were  founded  had  been  admitted  ;  and  the  exigencies  were 
sure  to  arise,  in  which  they  might,  very  plausibly,  be  required. 

In  the  records  made  of  these  grants  they  are  mixed  up  with 
military  accounts  and  other  public  charges,  nor  do  we  find  any 
separate  statement  of  their  amount  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after,  during  which  period  many  laws  relating  to  pauperism 
had  been  passed,  and  the  great  principles  of  our  complex  code 
of  legal  settlement  had  been  established.  About  1691  the  office 
of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  was  established  in  Massachusetts,  having 
already  existed  for  a  century  in  England ;  in  1692  relatives 
were  obliged  by  law  to  support  each  other,  and  a  few  years  after 
power  was  given  to  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  bind  out  poor 
children.  In  1700  we  find  the  first  law  for  bonding  alien 
passengers ;  and  in  1767  the  first  law  for  removing  paupers 
from  the  colony  who  had  no  settlement  in  any  town. 

Before  1792,  therefore,  in  which  year  we  find  the  payments 
for  State  paupers  first  separately  given,  (the  amount  being 
9(6,639.54,*)  the  rudiments  of  our  present  system  already 
existed  by  legal  enactment,  with  the  exception  of  the  compara- 
tively new  feature  of  State  Almshouses.  We  had  State  paupers, 
an  alien  passenger  law,  and  a  law  for  removals,  all  indispen- 
sable parts  of  a  thorough  system  of  State  support  for  the  poor. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  1793,  the  number  of  State  paupers  was 
greatly  increased.    This  was  entitled  ^'  An  Act  ascertaining  what 

*  Probably  for  only  half  the  year. 
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shall  constitute  a  legal  settlement,  &c.,  and  for  repealing  all 
laws  heretofore  made  respecting  such  settlement,"  and  it  was 
enacted,  "  that  a  married  woman  shall  always  have,  and  follow, 
the  settlement  of  her  husband,  if  he  have  any  within  this  Com- 
monwealth ;  otherwise,  her  own  at  the  time  of  marriage,  if  she 
had  any,  sliall  not  be  lost,  or  suspended  by  the  marriage.  And 
in  case  the  wife  shall  be  removed  to  her  settlement,  and  the 
husband  shall  want  relief  from  the  Staie^  he  shall  receive  U  in  the 
town  where  his  wife  shall  have  her  settlement^  at  the  expense  of 
the  Commonwealth.^^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  abuses 
grew  up  under  this  and  subsequent  legislation.  They  are 
alluded  to  by  Josiah  Quincy,  in  his  Report  on  Pauperism,  made 
to  the  General  Court  in  1821,  and  they  are  dwelt  upon  at  more 
length  by  the  Commission  of  1882,  among  whose  members  were 
William  B.  Calhoun,  Henry  Shaw,  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Tuckerman.  Mr.  Quincy's  Report,  which  is  now  a  rare  docu- 
ment, and  could  not  be  found  by  the  Committee  of  1858,  gives 
the  whole  expense  for  the  State  Paupers  in  1801  as  9(28,000 ;  *an 
increase  of  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  since  1791-2; 
in  1820  this  sum  had  again  increased  in  a  startling  proportion, 
being  then  $72,000.  Between  1791  and  1820,  therefore,  or  in 
thirty  years,  this  public  burden  had  been  increased  five-fold, 
while  the  population  had  not  doubled.  During  this  period, 
also,  the  foreign  immigration  to  the  whole  country  was  less 
than  200,000  ;  of  which  probably  less  than  a  tenth  part  landed 
in  Massachusetts,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  increased  pauper 
burden  must  have  been  due  directly  to  legislation.  Such  a 
discovery  was  appalling  in  its  prospect  for  the  future.  In  the 
language  of  Mr.  Quincy :  ^'  Without  pretending  to  assert  that 
the  state  of  the  payments  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  State  is  a 
true  criterion  of  the  increase  of  the  whole  amount  of  pauper 
burden  in  Massachusetts,  your  Committee  do  consider  them- 
selves justified  by  the  fact,  in  concluding  that  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  the  existing  system  are  palpable,  that  they  are 
increasing,  and  that  they  imperiously  call  for  the  interference 
of  the  Legislature,  in  some  manner  equally  prompt  and 
efiicacious." 

Mr.  Quincy  then  considers  the  question  of  taking  away  all 
public  provision  for  the  poor,  as  recommended  in  England  in 
1818  by  the  Earl  of   Sheffield  and  Mr.   Brougham.      This 
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recommendation  be  justly  concludes  to  be  averse  to  tbe  feelings 
of  tbe  citizens  of  Massacbusetts,  and  be  goes  on  to  say  :  ^'  Tak- 
ing it  for  granted,  tberefore,  tbat  tbe  present  system  of  making 
some  public,  or  compulsory  proTision  for  tbe  poor  is  too  deeply 
riveted  in  tbe  affections,  or  tbe  moral  sentiment  of  our  people 
to  be  loosened  by  tbeories,  bowever  plausible,  or  supported  by 
bowever  bigb  names,  or  autbority  ;^  your  Committee  next  turned 
tbeir  attention  to  tbe  various  modes,  wbicb,  it  appeared  by  tbe 
returns  from  tbe  various  Overseers  of  tbe  Poor  in  tbis  Common- 
wealtb,  bad  been  adopted  in  different  towns  and  compared  tbe 
results  of  tbeir  experience,  witb  tbat  of  Great  Britain,  so  far  as 
tbey  bad  tbe  means  of  sucb  comparison.'' 

Tbe  result  of  tbese  inquiries  and  comparisons  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Quiucy  in  five  propositions,  wbicb,  as  be  truly  observes, 
^'  may  well  be  adopted  as  principles  in  relation  to  tbe  wbole 
subject." 

Tbe  experience  of  almost  balf  a  century  since  Mr.  Quincy 
wrote  bas,  upon  tbe  wbole,  only  fortified  bis  conclusions,  many 
of  wbicb  will  be  found  directly  applicable  to  our  present 
condition.    Tbese  conclusions  are, — 

*•  1.  That  ofaUthe  modes  of  'providing  for  tJie  poor,  the  most  waste/ulf 
the  most  expensive  and  most  injurious  to  their  morals  and  destructive  of 
their  industrious  habits,  is  that  of  supply  in  their  oum  families. 

"  2.  27iat  t/ie  most  economical  mode  is  that  of  Almshouses,  having  the 
character  of  Workhouses,  or  Houses  of  lodnstry,  in  which  work  is 
provided  for  every  degree  of  ability  in  the  pauper,  and  thas  the  able 
poor  made  to  provide,  partially  at  least,  for  their  own  support ;  and  also 
to  the  support,  or  at  least  the  comfort  of  the  impotent  poor. 

"  3.  Thai  of  all  modes  of  employing  the  labor  of  the  pauper,  agricuU 
ture  affords  the  best,  the  most  healthy  and  the  most  certainly  profitable ; 
the  poor,  being  thus  enabled  to  raise,  always,  at  least  their  own  provisions. 

"  4  That  the  success  of  these  estabUshments  depends  upon  their 
being  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Board  of  Overseers,  consti- 
tuted of  the  most  substantial  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity. 

'*  5.  Tliat  of  all  causes  of  pauperism,  intemperance  in  the  use  -of 
spirituous  liquors  is  the  most  powerful  and  universal*' 

Mr.  Quincy  closed  bis  Report  witb  a  recommendation  tbat  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  report  ^^  a  system  of  Town 
or  District  Almshouses  having  a  reference,"  be  adds,  ^^  to 
placing'  the  whole  subject  of  the  poor  in  the  Commonwealth  under 
the  regular  and  annual  superintendence  of  the  Legislature.^* 
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This  is  the  first  hint  which  I  find  of  a  definite  pauper  system 
for  the  whole  State,  and  this,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  more  than  a 
hint.  It  is  a  proposition  to  place  the  whole  subject  of  pauper- 
ism, in  all  its  details,  whether  relating  to  the  towns'  poor  or 
the  State's  poor,  under  the  control  of  the  central  government 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Such  a  plan,  wise  as  it  is,  and  supported  bj  the  great  name 
of  Quincj,  has  not  yet  been  ventured  upon  in  its  full  extent. 
The  laws  regulating  town  Almshouses  and  the  duties  of 
Overseers  are  but  a  small  part  of  it ;  and  the  State  Almshouse 
system  is  but  a  single  branch. 

In  1830  we  find  another  legislative  commission  reporting 
that  the  sum  required  for  State  paupers  in  that  year  is  9^66,583, 
and  that  the  increase  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  an  average 
of  $3,400  a  year,  or  4:17,000  since  1825.  This  would  make 
the  cost  in  1825  about  $50,000,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
there  had  then  been  a  decrease  of  $22,000  in  five  years.*     A 

*  In  corroboration  and  illustration  of  Mr.  Quincy's  statement,  I  find  the 
following  list  of  payments  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1832  -3.  The 
decrease  between  1820  and  1825  may  hare  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  separation 
of  the  Province  of  Maine  in  1820. 

PaymejUs  for  State  Paupers  from  June,  1792,  to  January,  1801. 


TKARS. 

AmouDt. 

REMARKS. 

1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1796, 
1799, 
1800, 

S14.424  71 
15,786  29 
17,928  87 
19,886  25 
20,826  58 
27,028  12 
25,742  11 
26,891  87 

TheM  ataoants  wtrt  (brnlihed  bj  tb«  Sceretaiy  of  tbe  Traas- 
my.    Thai  of  1798  eompraboods  tbe  aUomnco  to  tho  June 
Saralon  of  1792,  wblob  waa  •6,689.54.    Tho  otbor  amount!  are 
tbo  totals  of  tho  Jaoo  and  Jaaoarj  BcMioiis,  oxcept  that  In 
1796  thoro  won  (hno  aUowanMo;  that  is,  la  Janoary,  Jano, 
and  NoTonber. 

Payments  for  Staie  Paupers  from 

1801  to  1820. 

YEARS. 

Amount 

allowed  Winitr 

Swsion. 

Amonni 
allowtd  Sum- 
mer Bemion. 

for  the  year. 

REMARKS. 

1801, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 
1815, 
1810, 
1817, 
1818, 

S18.895  69 
1      81.846  10 
81,002  80 
82.806  85 
87,207  69 
86.228  48 
86.722  84 
80.550  41 
89.008  50 
89,618  52 
47,327  13 

•9.704  89 
20,288  82 
20,257  20 
22,696  02 
23.150  06 
21,186  94 
26,?49  58 
85.245  75 
27,458  43 
82,548  37 
25,885  41 

•28.100  08 
52.129  92 
51,260  00 
56.002  87 
60,857  75 
57,415  87 
62.971  92 
66.796  16 
66.656  93 
72,156  88 
72,662  54 

Of  the  amount  of  pauper  account! 
allowed  in  the  June  Seeeion, 
1818,  and  January  9cMton,  1819, 
there  were  from  Maasiebnaett! 
Proper,  .                .    •54,188  70 

Maine,                        .     12,888  25 

1819, 
1820, 

Total,     .              .    •67,0n  96 
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commission  in  1831  reported  the  average  annual  cost  of  State 
paupers  from  1826-1831,  to  be  $56,916.86.  The  commission 
of  1830  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  State  farm  of  five 
hundred  acres,  which,  together  with  the  buildings  necessary, 
they  thought  might  cost  $75,000.  Another  report,  made  in 
1832,  likewise  recommends  State  Almshouses,  and  mentions  the 
fact  th^t  the  State  then  was  paying  but  seventy  cents  a  week 
for  the  board  of  its  paupers,  instead  of  two  dollars,  as  formerly. 
This  may  account  for  the  reduction  of  expense  between  1820 
and  1825. 

The  commission  of  1832-3  proposed  a  still  more  radical 
change,  and  one  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
people ;  namely :  that  after  the  year  1835  there  shall  be  no 
longer  any  recognition  of  State's  poor  by  the  government  of 
the  Commonwealth,  ^^  and  that  at  the  same  time  all  settlement 
laws  should  be  repealed,  and  each  town  and  county  be  left  free 
upon  all  questions  respecting  the  charge  and  support  of  the 
poor."  Another  of  their  recommendations,  however,  is  more 
in  accord  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Quincy,  and  the  policy 
smce  adopted.     It  is  this, — 

^  As  a  means  of  checking  and  of  preventing  idleness  and  beggary, 
where  there  is  ability  for  self-aupport,  your  commissioners  recommend 
tliat  government  should  appropriate  such  an  amount  as  they  may  think 
proper,  to  be  granted  to  counties  or  districts  in  the  Commonwealth^  upon 
a  scale  proportioned  in  in  each  case  to  their  population,  provided  these 
counties  or  districts^  or  any  of  them,  shall  agree  and  determine  to  build 
county  or  district  work-houses  for  the  employment  of  the  idle  and  able- 
bodied  who  may  receive  aid  or  support  in  them." 

And  in  furtherance  of  this  plan  they  also  recommend, — 

"That  the  Legislature  incur  some  expense  for  obtaining  plans  of 
Almshouses  and  Work-houses,  which  will  supply  towns  and  counties  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  most  effectual,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
economical  modes  of  separating,  classifying,  and  in  other  respects, 
providing  for  the  poor  inmates  of  these  institutions." 

Here  we  have,  shadowed  forth  in  various  reports,  from  1820 
to  1833,  the  policy  of  State  control.  State  Almshouses,  separa- 
tion of  families,  and  the  discontinuance  of  out-door  relief, 
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which  was  finally  adopted  in  1852,  under  the  pressure  of 
foreign  immigration.  These  recommendations  had  little  effect 
in  reducing  the  State  Pauper  expenses,  which  from  1831  to 
1840,  both  inclusive,  were  $493,414.70,  or  about  f.50,000  a 
year,  beside  the  expenses  of 'the  State  Lunatic  Hospital ;  and 
from  1841  to  1850  were  $706,687.49,  or  upwards  of  870,000  a 
year,  besides  the  expenses  of  the  various  charitable  institutions 
where  many  of  this  class  are  supported.  I  speak  now  only  of 
payments  made  from  the  State  Treasury,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  for  several  years  previous  to  1850  only  a  part 
of  the  cost  for  the  support  of  State  Paupers  was  paid  from  the 
Treasury. 

In  1860  Governor  Briggs  laid  before  the  General  Court  a 
statement  by  which  it  appeared  that  in  eleven  years,  1837-1848, 
§895,706.41  had  been  paid  to  support  State  paupers,  of  which 
the  State's  share  was  8644,454,  and  that  of  the  towns  8251 ,252. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  over  880,000  a  year  for  the  whole  period. 
During  the  same  period  tlie  State  paupers  increased  in  number 
from  4,846  in  1837,  to  9,431  in  1848,  or  nearly  100  per  cent.  ; 
while  the  town  paupers  scarcely  increased  in  number  at  all. 
The  increase  in  foreign  born  paupers  was  still  more  noteworthy. 
Prom  2,870  in  1837,  they  rose  to  7,413  in  1848 ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  nearly  trebled.  The  increase  in  population  during  the 
same  period  was  about  thirty-three  per  cent.  According  to  the 
figures  of  the  Committee  of  1858-9,  the  sum  paid  by  the  State 
for  its  paupers  between  1848  and  1854,  both  inclusive,  was 
8515,626.36,  or  an  average  of  8103,125.27  a  year;  their  num- 
ber, meanwhile,  having  increased  from  9,431  in  1848,  to  16,154 
in  1851,  and  then  falling  to  14,831  in  1853.  It  is  probable  that 
tliat  these  figures  are  not  exact,  but  they  represent  well  enough 
the  general  facts  of  the  case. 

Alarmed  by  these  facts  the  General  Court  in  1851  established 
^,c'^  a  Board  of  Alien  Commissioners,  one  of  whose  duties  it  was  to 

examine  and  correct  the  pauper  accounts  sent  in  by  the  towns. 
They  discovered  that  no  less  than  822,330.80  of  the  sums 
claimed  by  the  towns  were  not  justly  due  ;  and  they  reduced 
tlie  number  of  genuine  State  paupers  to  10,267.  But  a  more 
thorough  and  permanent  relief  was  sought,  and  in  1852  the 
necessary  measures  were  taken  by  the  General  Court.  On  the 
SOtli  of  April,  1852,  a  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
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reported  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  three  State  Almshouses, 
and  the  repairing  of  the  buildings  on  Rainsford  Island  for  a 
pauper  hospital.  This  report  was  written  by  Judge  Warren  ; 
it  is  brief  and  direct,  treating  the  question  as  one  which  no 
longer  needed  argument,  but  action.  I  quote  from  it  the 
following  statement  of  facts,  in  view  of  whicli  the  new  system 
was  adopted : — 

^  The  actual  cost  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year 
1851,  for  the  support  of  paupers  having  no  legal  settlement  among  usy 
was  nearly  $212,000.  This  sum  includes  the  amount  paid  from  the 
public  treasury,  the  support  of  such  paupers  by  towns  where  no  allow- 
ance was  made  to  them  therefor,  and  the  difference  when  such  allowance 
was  made  between  the  sum  allowed  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  support 
afforded. 

'^  The  whole  number  of  such  paupers  applying  for  aid  in  the  year 
1851,  was  10,267,  of  whom  8,527  were  foreigners  or  born  of  foreign 
parents,  and  the  average  number  in  our  almshouses  and  hospitals 
throughout  the  year  was  between  2,000  and  2,400. 

'*  From  the  sum  above  named,  ($212,000,)  is  to  be  deducted  the  sum 
of  about  $37,000  received  from  alien  passengers,  while  <he  expense  of 
the  alien  commissioners'  office,  and  the  expenses  attending  the  operations 
of  the  commissioners  under  the  Act  of  the  last  legislature,  amounting 
probably  to  about  $10,000,  are  to  be  added  thereto. 

^  These  facts  show  how  heavy  a  burden  is  laid  upon  the  property 
and  industry  of  the  State  by  the  operation  of  our  existing  laws,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  emphatically  call  for  some  change  which 
shall  promise  to  lessen  that  burden.  The  evil  is  not  a  temporary  one. 
These  expenses  go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year  —  have  nearly 
trebled  within  the  last  ten  years  —  and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  tendency  to  increase  will  be  checked  under  our  present  system. 
It  should  be  a  settled  principle  that  the  mode  of  subsistence  for  public 
paupers  should  be  lower  than  what  any  industrious  man  can  earn.  To 
put  them  in  a  better  condition  than  that  of  the  humblest  man  who  gains 
his  own  living  is  a  discouragement  to  meritorious  poverty — has  a  ten- 
dency to  extinguish  that  honest  pride  which  keeps  so  many  from  our 
almshouses,  and  is  offering  a  bounty  to  idleness  and  improvidence.  The 
community,  therefore,  should  be  satisfied  that  they  have  done  their 
whole  duty  to  a  foreign  pauper  when  they  have  made  provision  for  him 
sufficient  for  him  to  preserve  his  health,  and  that  the  coarsest  and 
cheapest  food,  and  the  humblest  clothing  and  shelter  consistent  with  this 
primary  object,  are  all  he  has  a  right  to  claim.  It  should  also  be 
considered  as  an  established  principle,  that  the  recipient  of  such  bounty 
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is  bonnd  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  remanerate  the  pub]jc  for  the  charity 
thus  bestowed  upon  him — to  labor  for  their  benefit  so  far  as  he  is  able^ 
to  work  as  hard  and  as  diligently  to  repay  the  favors  bestowed  upon 
hioi  as  his  health  and  strength  will  permit.  This  is  just  to  the  bestower, 
and  wholesome  for  the  receiver  of  the  charity. 

"  These^  paupers  are  now  distributed  among  the  various  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  such  manner  as  necessarily  to  prevent  any  systematic 
treatment  of  them.  In  most  of  the  towns  there  is,  and  can  be,  no 
provi:5ion  for  labor.  In  some  they  fnre  better  than  in  others,  and  these 
are  the  favorite  resorts  of  those  whose  object  is  to  live  as  well  and 
work  as  little  as  possible.  And  it  is  found  accordingly,  that  many  of 
these  paupers  travel  from  town  to  town  with  very  eclectic  views,  and 
finally  select  their  resting  place  where  the  greatest  ease  and  luxury  are 
to  be  found. 

"  The  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  paid  by  the  State  what  it 
costs  to  support  them,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  charity  is  not  even 
once  blessed  —  proceeding  from  unwilling  donors,  and  falling  upon 
ungrateful  recipients. 

"  It  is  another  great  evil  of  the  present  system,  that  under  it  our  own 
native  poor  cannot  be  separated  from  the  foreigner.  The  difference  in 
their  habits  aAd  former  associations  is  likely  to  require  a  difference  in 
the  mode  and  system  of  treatment,  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  make, 
and  thus  we  must  do  injustice  to  our  own  citizens  or  more  than  justice 
to  aliens." 

This  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  made  by  the  Alien  Oommissioners  of  1851,  Messrs. 
Isaac  Emery,  David  Wilder,  Jr.,  and  J.  B.  Munrbe.  It  was 
ably  discussed  and  finally  adopted  with  little  opposition.  The 
law  as  passed,  makes  Chapter  275  of  the  Acts  of  1852,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  building  expenses  by  the  issue  of  scrip 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $100,000. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
the  law,  were  Charles  H.  Warren,  Edward  L.  Eeyes  and  James 
J.  Maguire,  but  Judge  Warren  having  declined  to  serve,  David 
Perkins  was  named  in  his  stead. 

In  January,  1853,  these  gentlemen  reported  to  the  General 
Court  tliat  they  had  decided  on  the  location  of  the  three  farms, 
which  were  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  acres, 
(Tewksbury,)  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres,  (Bridgewater,) 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  acres,  (Monsou,)  respectively. 
They  had  also  decided  to  build  of  wood,  and  had  made  con- 
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tracts  for  building  the  three  houses  of  that  material,  large 
enough  to  contain  five  hundred  inmates ;  and  they  had  nearly 
completed  the  repairs  at  Raiusford  Island.  The  sum  total  of 
expenses  incurred  by  them  had  been  $120,492.14,  besides  the 
pay  of  architects.  Their  appropriation,  with  the  premium  on 
the  scrip  added,  was  but  $105,080 ;  so  that  they'  made  a 
bad  beginning  by  exceeding  their  appropriation  about  fourteen 
per  cent. 

In  fact,  before  they  were  completed,  the  three  almshouses 
alone  had  cost  $219,676.22  :  and  they  have  now  cost  upwards 
of  8300,000,  or  more  than  thrice  what  was  originally  intended. 

The  Great  CoU  of  the  Almshouses  Explained, 

It  may  be  asked,  why  was  this  excessive  cost  incurred,  and 
why  did  the  State  tolerate  such  extravagance  in  its  agents  ? 
This  may,  perhaps,  best  be  answered  by  considering  for  a 
moment  the  table  of  average  numbers  given  on  page  17.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  that  how  much  the  capacity  of  the  new 
Almshouses  has  been  made  to  exceed  the  limit  proposed  by  tlie 
law.  Without  reckoning  the  inmates  at  Raiusford,  there  was 
an  average  in  the  three  Almshouses,  for  the  first  seven  months 
they  were  opened,  of  1,441 ;  in  1855,  it  rose  to  2,012  ;  in  1856, 
to  2,094 ;  in  1857,  it  stood  at  2,007 ;  in  1858,  mounted  to 
2,545.  That  is  to  say,  within  four  years  of  their  opening  they 
contained  an  average  of  more  than  a  thousand  in  excess  of 
what  the  law  aimed  at.  Of  course  they  sometimes  contained 
many  more,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  weeks  when, 
instead  of  the  1,500  persons  contemplated  by  the  law  of  1852, 
there  were  no  less  than  8,000  in  these  houses. 

In  short,  it  was  thouglit  best  by  the  building  commissioners 
to  make  room  for  2,000  instead  of  1,500  in  the  Almshouses, 
which  at  once  obliged  them  to  increase  the  cost  of  building 
thirty  per  cent. 

Again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  estimate  of  the  legislature 
of  1852  was  too  small.  Instead  of  $100,000,  it  would  have 
been  safer  to  say  $150,000,  for  which  sum  substantial  brick 

*  A  few  errors  crept  into  the  table  on  page  17,  which  were  not  discovered 
tin  it  had  been  printed.  The  average  for  Bridgewater  in  1857  should  be  597, 
and  in  1858  it  should  be  770  instead  of  819.  For  tlie  same  jear  the  Tewksbury 
average  should  be  940. 
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bouses  could  then  have  been  built,  which  in  the  end  would 
have  been  cheaper  than  wooden  ones. 

Allowing  for  the  increased  number  to  be  accommodated  and 
for  the  inadequate  estimate  of  1852,  the  sum  of  S200,000  should 
have  been  sufficient  to  build  the  Almshouses  and  to  fit  up 
Rainsford  Island.  The  actual  cost  for  the  four  when  ready  for 
occupancy  was  probably  not  far  from  $2 10,000,  and  their  use- 
fulness was  certainly  less  by  $40,000  than  if  they  had  been 
built  of  brick. 

There  must  then  have  been  extravagance  or  mismanagement 
in  the  expenditure  for  building  the  Almshouses.  Such,  at  any 
rate,  has  been  and  is  the  general  belief,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Northampton  Hospital,  already  mentioned,  it  has  excited 
a  prejudice  against  these  institutions  from  the  first.  Why  then 
was  not  this  waste  of  the  public  money  checked  ?  Various 
reasons  could  be  given,  but  perhaps  the  most  cogent  was  the 
exceeding  urgency  of  the  occasion  for  this  questionable  expen- 
diture. 

The  pressure  of  foreign  pauperism  was  so  heavy,  and  so  keenly 
felt  at  a  time  when  political  parties  were  formed  on  such  issues, 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  willing  to  incur  a  heavy 
expense  in  the  hope  of  relief.  Add  to  this  that  estimates  for 
public  works  are  so  frequently  exceeded  as  to  excite  too  little 
criticism,  and  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  unchecked 
liberality  of  the  Commonwealth. 

But  this  liberality  was  to  be  more  severely  tested.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  new  establishments  rose  unexpectedly 
high,  ^'  amounting  in  four  years  and  five  months,"  says  an 
excellent  authority,  "  to  f  739,276.75  ;  an  average  per  year  of 
$167,402.06."  Had  all  been  managed  with  the  wastefulness  of 
Rainsford  Island,  the  expenses  would  have  been  $200,000  a 
year ;  had  all  been  governed  by  the  same  thrifty  hand  as 
Bridgewater,  they  would  have  cost  perhaps  $125,000  a  year, 
which  was  about  the  average  of  the  second  four  years  of  the 
experiment.  But  the  experiment  was  new  and  the  times  were 
unfavorable  for  economy  in  official  places.  The  people,  how- 
ever, who  had  expected  a  great  reduction  of  current  expenses 
from  the  new  system,  and  who  found  instead  an  apparent 
increase,  were  more  and  more  discontented  with  the  changCi 
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and  a  strong  reaction  took  place  in  favor  of  the  old  method,  or 
some  modification  of  it. 

The  Legislative  Commission  of  1858. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  when  the  Joint  Committee 
of  1858-9,  already  referred  to,  undertook  its  investigation. 
The  conclusion  to  which  they  came  was,  that  the  evils  of  the 
Almshouse  System,  on  tiie  whole,  outweighed  its  advantages, 
and  tliat  eventually  it  must  be  given  up.  But  they  were 
unwillhig  to  recommend  its  immediate  abandonment,  and  the 
changes  which  they  did  propose  were  more  likely  to  secure  its 
continuance  than  to  promote  a  return  to  the  old  town  system. 
Of  this  tendency  especially  was  their  first  recommendation, — 
^^  the  creation,  by  law,  of  a  permanent  State  Board  of 
Charities,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  constantly  super- 
vising the  whole  system  of  public  charities,"  —  for  the 
mere  fact  that  such  a  new  department  had  been  organized, 
together  with  the  fact  developed  in  the  Committee's  report, 
that  the  State  almshouses  needed  the  most  supervision,  would 
go  far  to  render  permanent  what  had  before  been  only  experi- 
mental. 

As  Mr.  Quincy's  Report  of  1820-1  gave  the  first  plan  for  a 
uniform  method  of  dispensing  the  public  charity,  so  this  Com- 
mittee's Report  of  1858-9  first  introduced  the  suggestion  of  a 
central  Board  to  secure  and  regulate  uniformity. 

The  Committee  evidently  considered  this  their  most  important 
recommendation,  but  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  General  Court 
until  four  years  later,  when  the  law  was  passed  creating  the 
present  Board  of  State  Charities. 

To  show  how  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  a  Board  were 
regarded  by  the  very  intelligent  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
committee,  I  will  quote  from  several  pages  of  the  document 
referred  to,  (Senate  Doc.  No.  2. 1859.) 

*^  We  propose  to  model  this  board  after  the  plan  of  the  existing  Board 
of  Educaiiou,  which  the  experience  of  twenty  years  has  proved  to  work 
admirably.  We  propose  to  have  a  board  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  terms  of  five  years  each,  in  such  manner  that  after  the 
first  appointments,  one  new  appointment  shall  be  made  each  year ;  the 
members  not  to  be  removable  except  for  cause,  and  to  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  but  to  be  reimbursed  their  necessary 
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expenses.  They  would  choose  a  secretary,  who  would  be  their  executive 
officer,  having  an  office  in  the  State  House,  devoting  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  the  position,  and  receiving  the  same  salary  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  now  receive,  to  wit,  two  thousand  dollars.  This  arrange- 
ment would  involve  no  increased  expense  to  the  State,  but  the  contrary, 
since  we  propose  to  devolve  upon  this  new  board  all  the  duties  of  the 
present  Board  of  Alien  Commissioners,  which  costs  annually  seven 
thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  an  equal  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Alien  Passengers. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Alien  Passengers  must  be  retained,  if 
for  no  other  reason  because  that  officer  is  a  collector  of  State  revenues — 
some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  hend-money  or  commutation, 
being  annually  paid  into  the  treasury  by  him.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  other  expenditures  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  commission  of  alien 
passengers  doubtless  will  be  necessary  under  any  organization  that  may 
be  adopted ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  upon  a  superficial  view,  and  a 
careful  analysis  of  details  confirms  the  fact,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
State  board  which  we  propose,  and  the  abolition  of  the  alien  board  as  at 
present  constituted,  will  not  only  make  no  increased  expense  to  the 
State,  but  will  probably  result  in  a  saving. 

AVc  propose  to  give  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  thus  constituted, 
permanently,  the  same  general  powers  of  examination  as  were  conferred 
upon  ourselves  by  the  Resolve  under  which  we  hre  acting  with  regard 
to  all  the  institutions,  including  those  which  receive  grants  of  money 
only,  as  well  as  those  which  are  under  the  direct  and  exclusive  control 
of  the  State.  We  propose  further  that  this  board  shall  have  full  power 
to  transfer  inmates  from  one  institution  to  another,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  grant  admittances  and  discharges,  in  the  form  of  precepts  addressed 
to  the  immediate  officers  of  the  several  institutions,  and  binding  on  them. 
In  other  respects  we  do  not  propose  to  confer  upon  the  central  board 
power  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  actual  management  of  the 
several  institutions  otherwise  than  by  offering  counsel  and  advice ; 
appealing,  if  need  be,  to  the  constituted  authorities,  executive,  judicial,  or 
legislative,  for  aiding  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  if  they  are  disre- 
garded ;  but  in  general  cooperating  with  the  managers  of  the  several 
institutions,  and  (what  is  equally  important,)  leading  them  to  cooperate 
with  each  other. 

At  the  same  time,  afler  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  once  been 
established  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  State,  it  will  be  very  easy  for  the  legislature,  from  time  to  time,  to 
add  to  its  powers  such  general  provisions  as  experience  may  show  to  be 
necessary  to  promote  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency." 
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These  passages,  although  detached  from  their  connection , 
will  fairly  represent  the  views  of  the  committee  ;  views  which 
were  followed,  with  some  modifications,  by  the  General  Court 
of  1863. 

Suhiequent  Bisiory  of  the  State  Almshouses. 

Whether  the  General  Court  coincided  with  the  views  of  the 
Committee  above  mentioned,  respecting  the  Almshouses,  I  can- 
not say.  A  strong  party,  of  which  the  leader  was  Hon.  Dexter 
F.  Parker,  of  Worcester,  an  earnest  politician,  a  legislator  of 
industry  and  research,  and,  as  his  after-life  has  shown,  a  sincere 
and  brave  patriot,  urged  immediate  return  to  the  old  system  of 
town  support  for  State  Paupers.  Their  counsels  did  not  pre- 
vail, nor  was  the  system  essentially  modified.  In  its  execution, 
however,  many  reforms  were  made.  A  greater  economy  was 
introduced  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  a  stricter  exam- 
ination and  classification  of  the  paupers  was  enforced.  New 
powers  were  given  to  the  Board  of  Alien  Commissioners,  and 
diligence  and  tact  were  shown  in  exercising  them.  In  conse- 
quence, as  I  suppose,  partly  of  these  improvements,  and  partly 
of  a  better  understanding  of  the  Almshouse  system  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  it  has  met  with  less  opposition  of  late  years.  But 
there  are  still  earnest  and  well  sustained  objections  brought 
forward  against  it. 

The  General  Court  of  1860,  having  referred  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  you,  gentlemen,  for  examination ;  and  it  having  been 
voted  to  give  a  public  hearing  on  the  question  of  the  State 
Almshouses,  I  trust  that  these  objections,  and  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  system,  will  now  be  fully  presented  and 
carefully  considered,  not  only  by  this  Board,  but  by  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  State.  My  part  will  be  to  record  your 
deliberations,  and,  for  the  present,  to  lay  before  you  the  work- 
ing and  results  of  each  of  these  institutions,iin  some  detail. 

TTie  Inmates  of  the  State  Almshouses. 

First  of  all  it  will  be  important  to  know  precisely  what  classes 
of  persons  are  sent  to  these  Almshouses,  and  by  what  authority 
they  are  committed.  The  term  Slate  Paupers,  is  not  always 
understood,  and  it  includes  seiveral  distinct  classes  of  persons. 
I  cannot  better  describe  these  than  by  quoting  the  language 
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of  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Alien  Commissioners, 
in  his  report  for  1858 : — 

*'  The  inmates  of  the  almshouses  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  poor  of  Massachusetts,  of  native  origin,  having  a  settlement 
in  the  Commonwealth,  but  committed  to  the  institutions  through  the 
ignorance  or  oversight  of  the  town  authorities.  2.  The  poor  of 
native  parentage,  having  a  settlement  in  other  States,  but  over- 
taken by  misfortune  in  our  own,  and  without  the  means,  and  some- 
times the  inclination,  to  return.  3.  American  paupers,  both  of  this 
and  other  States,  the  traces  of  whose  settlement  have  been  lost,  and 
cannot  be  immediately  discovered.  4.  Naturalized  citizens  who  may 
have  acquired  a  settlement  in  this  country,  and  their  children.  5.  Aliens 
who  have  landed  in  this  State,  and  their  children.  G.  Aliens  who  have 
landed  elsewhere,  and  their  children.  7.  Foundlings  and  illegitimate 
children.  8.  Foreign  sailors,  discharged  in  a  diseased  condition  from 
our  merchant  and  whaling  ships,  and  usually  chargeable  to  the  State  till 
death. 

^  The  cases  comprised  in  the  first  four  classes  are  comparatively  few, 
and  receive  the  special  attention  of  the  General  Agent  of  this  Board. 
Most  of  these  persons  are  needlessly  and  wantonly  thrown  upon  the 
State,  but  the  inherent  difficulties  of  their  cases  cause  their  protracted 
and  sometimes  permanent  detention. 

^^  The  fifth  and  sixth  classes  embrace  five-sixths  of  all  who  become 
chargeable ;  and  it  is  to  these  especially  that  reformatory  measures 
should  be  directed,  for  the  reduction  of  our  paupers  and  the  retrench- 
ment of  their  expenses.  One  portion  of  these  classes  includes  the  aged 
and  infirm  of  the  emigrants  of  many  years  ago.  They  have  outlived 
their  families  and  friends ;  the  store  laid  away  for  old  age  is  exhausted ; 
their  capacity  for  labor  is  gone,  and  they  have  no  resource  but  to  spend 
their  remaining  days  in  an  almshouse.  These  people  merit  and  receive 
our  sympathy,  as  having  done  well  in  their  generation,  and  no  one  cares 
to  disturb  them  in  the  refuge  they  have  chosen. 

^  But  the  greater  portion  consists  of  more  recent  arrivals.  The  trou- 
bled condition  of  Europe,  from  1849  to  1854,  threw  upon  our  shores  a 
crowd  of  emigrants,  stricken  with  disease  and  famine,  penniless  and 
friendless.  Some  of  these  landed  originally  within  the  Commonwealth ; 
but  multitudes  found  their  way  hither  from  other  States  and  the  Canadas, 
and  not  being  removed  forthwith,  according  to  law,  when  applying  for 
relief,  became  '  State  paupers,'  and  remain  so  to  this  day.  Lazy,  igno- 
rant, prejudiced,  and  to  the  last  degree  unreasonable ;  receiving  the 
charity  of  the  State  as  a  right,  rather  than  a  favor,  they  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with. 
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^The  investigatioDs  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  records  of  the 
almshouses  show  conclusively,  that  most  of  the  inmates  can  be  accounted 
for  under  these  two  classes.  To  these  sources  of  pauperism  must  be 
added  intemperance  and  its  kindred  vices,  and  the  domestic  quarrels  and 
desertion  bj  husbands,  so  common  among  our  foreign  population. 

^  The  seventh  and  eighth  classes  are  such  as  to  waisen  the  deepest 
commiseration.  Thej  are  utterly  helpless,  friendless  and  forlorn; 
and  though  the  one  be  the  offspring  of  folly  and  crime,  and  in  the  veins 
of  the  other  flows  no  drop  of  Saxon  blood,  they  appeal  to  the  warmest 
sympathies  of  every  feeling  heart." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  our  laws  concern- 
ing settlement,  because  it  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my 
subject,  and  because  their  main  features  are  sufficiently  known 
for  my  present  purpose.  It  would  be  a  great  service,  however, 
to  prepare  a  manual  of  them  and  the  decisions  under  them,  for 
the  guidance  of  magistrates  who  have  not  time  or  facilities  for 
looking  up  doubtful  points.  But  taking  for  granted  that  the 
general  conditions  of  a  legal  settlement  are  known,  and  making 
a  brief  summary  of  what  I  have  just  quoted,  and  a  separate 
classification,  I  would  say  that  our  State  Almshouses  are 
intended  to  contain : 

1.  All  persons  without  a  settlement  in  any  town  who  are  to 
be  fully  supported  as  paupers,  and  who  are  not  insane. 

2.  Such  insane  persons  of  the  same  class  as  have  been 
removed  from  Lunatic  Hospitals  as  incurable  and  harmless. 

3.  Persons  whose  settlement  is  doubtful,  and  whom  the 
towns  neglect  or  refuse  to  support. 

4.  Paupers  who  are  to  be  removed  from  the  State,  as  having 
no  claim  to  a  support  in  it. 

5.  That  miscellaneous  collection  of  persons  whb  do  not 
properly  come  upon  any  town  to  support,  and  whose  cases  need 
to  be  examined  and  acted  upon  by  the  State  authorities. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  sixth  class  of  persons  who  are  improp- 
erly committed  to  a  State  Almshouse,  though  often  found  there, 
being  either  paupers  who  have  an  obvious  legal  settlement  in 
some  town,  or  impostors  who  thrust  themselves  upon  the  public 
for  support,  when  they  might  provide  for  themselves,  or  insane 
State  paupers  who  have  never  been  sent  to  a  lunatic  hospital, 
or  illegitimate  children  for  whom  legal  provision  has  been 
made ;  or  else  they  belong  to  some  other  of  the  many  small 
classes  of  persons  who  ought  to  be  supported  elsewhere. 
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The  permanent  inmates  of  the  Almshouses  belong  to  the  first 
two  classes  ;  which  are  reinforced  from  the  other  four  as  those 
are  dimhiishcd  or  swollen  by  the  labors  or  the  neglect  of  the 
proper  officers,  whose  business  it  is  to  sift  them.  If  doubtful 
cases  are  examined,  some  of  them  are  found  to  be  permanent 
subjects ;  if  thej  are  neglected  they  become  permanent. 

It  follows  then  that  these  institutions  have  a  double  func- 
tion :  they  serve  as  residences  and  as  receptacles.  There  are 
persons  in  all  of  them  who  have  been  there  ever  since  they 
were  opened ;  there  are  others  who  remain  but  a  day  or  two, 
while  some  are  only  nominally  there,  being  removed  under  the 
the  law  of  1860  without  ever  seeing  the  almshouse. 

A  vast  majority  of  those  sent  to  the  almshouses  are  sent  by 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  the  several  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  a  large  proportion,  varying  from  one-third  to  nearly 
one-lialf,  coming  from  Boston.  Many  are  born  in  the  alms- 
houses, the  whole  number  since  they  were  opened  being  no  less 
than  1,492. 

A  small  number  in  each  year,  but  in  the  aggregate  perhaps 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  average  number,  and  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  permanent  inmates,  has  been  transferred  from  other 
institutions,  chiefly  from  the  Lunatic  Hospitals,  by  the  Alien 
Commissioners,  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  the  courts  or 
their  executive  officers,  and  in  rare  cases,  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor. 

A  still  smaller  number  is  received  on  their  own  application, 
which  may  or  may  not  afterwards  be  sanctioned  by  some  State 
officer  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

The  number  admitted  to  the  three  almshouses  in  1854  was 
3,775,  but  of  these  569  are  known  to  have  been  counted  twice, 
being  transferred  from  Tewksbury  to  the  other  two  houses,  so 
that  the  true  number  for  seven  months  was  not  above  3,106,  or 
at  the  rate  of  5,325  in  a  year.  In  1855  the  admissions  were 
fewer  in  proportion  to  the  time,  being  no  more  than  4,292  in 
twelve  months,  after  deducting  the  transfers.  In  1856  the 
admissions  fell  to  3,430 ;  in  1857  they  increased  to  3,234  in 
ten  months,  or  at  the  rate  of  3,869  in  a  year  ;  and  in  1858  they 
increased  still  more,  that  is,  to  about  6,600,  after  deducting 
transfers.  In  1859  there  was  a  great  decrease,  the  whole 
number  of  admissions,  excluding  transfers,  not  being  more 
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than  4,650 ;  in  1860  it  fell  to  about  4,400.  In  1861,  owing  in 
part  to  the  ci^il  war,  it  rose  to  about  6,400,  but  fell  in  1862  to 
less  than  4,800,  and  in  1863  to  about  8,580.  For  the  present 
year  the  number  has  been  somewhat  larger,  that  is,  excluding 
transfers,  3,764.  It  thus  appears  that  while  the  admissions 
decreased  for  the  first  three  years,  they  increased  suddenly  and 
rapidly  in  the  fourth  year,  and  have  since  been  decreasing, 
until  now  they  stand  but  little  above  what  they  were  in  1856, 
although  the  population  of  the  State  has  increased  since  that 
time  by  at  least  150,000,  or  more  than  twelve  per  cent.,  while 
the  population  of  foreign  birth  and  parentage,  from  which  our 
State  paupers  are  mainly  drawn,  has  probably  increased  at 
least  twenty  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  fifty. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  above  facts  and  some  others, 
in  a  concise  form : — 

Table  No.  55. 

Showing  the  whole  number  of  cuimisnons  at  the  three  State  Almshouses, 
the  apparent  ntunber,  the  number  of  birtlis  and  deaths,  the  whole  nuni' 
ber  supported,  and  the  average  number  since  May  1st,  1854. 


ADMIUIONS. 

Births. 

Whole      No. 
snpported. 

Q 

0 

TEARS. 

Whole  No.  by 
the    Yearly 
Reports. 

Whole  No.  cx- 
dadlngtrans- 
fon. 

1' 

1854,  (7  months,)    . 

1855,  . 
1856, 

1857,  (10  months,)  . 

1858,  . 

1859,  . 

1860,  .    "  . 

1861,  . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 

l.ov4,        •         .          . 

3,775 

4,870 
3,430 
3,234 
6,746 
4,825 
4,550 
6,597 
4,443 
8,696 
8,965 

8,106 
4,292 
8,430 
3,234 
6,600 
4,650 
4,400 
6,400 
4,300 
8,530 
8,764 

80 
182 

162 
124 
186 
129 
134 
127 
121 
120 
127 

3,106 
6,964 
5,495 
5,235 
8,587 
6,562 
6,024 
8,027 
6,634 
6,462 
5,503 

264 
675 
457 
375 
616 
385 
365 
401 
864 
872 
442 

1,441 
2,012 
2,094 
2,007 
2,545 
1,964 
1,817 
2,121 
2,270 
1,946 
1,850 

Totals,     . 

50,181 

47,706 

1,492 

- 

4,716 

2,028 
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So  many  of  the  admissions  were  second  and  third  comers,  or 
persons  who  left  one  almshouse  to  seek  refuge  in  another,  that 
the  figures  in  these  columns  are  in  all  cases,  except  of  births, 
deaths  and  averages,  much  too  large.  Probably  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  in  the  earlier  years  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent,  in  later  years  must  be  deducted  from  the  whole 
number  of  admissions  to  give  us  the  true  number  of  different 
persons  who  have  been  admitted  to  these  institutions. 

The  column  of  average  numbers  is  more  exact,  but  this  can- 
not be  regarded  as  precisely  true.  I  have  taken  the  figures  as 
they  stand  in  the  annual  reports  of  each  institution ;  but  these 
differ  in  some  instances  from  those  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
Alien  Commissioners.  I  presume  that  the  latter  are  more 
exacti  but  the  difference  in  a  period  of  ten  years  and  seven 
months  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  constant  average  varies 
but  little  from  2,000 ;  by  precise  computation  it  is  a  trifle 
above  that  sum. 

The  variations  in  the  average  number  are  hard  to  account 
for  in  full.  The  years  in  which  the  most  were  admitted  are 
not  always  the  years  in  which  the  average  is  greatest.  For 
instance,  though  1858  has  the  largest  average  number  and 
number  of  admissions,  yet  1862,  which  is  only  sixth  in  rank  in 
respect  to  admissions,  is  second  in  respect  to  the  average 
number,  while  1861,  whose  admissions  exceed  those  of  1862  by 
more  tlian  2,000,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  falls  short  of  the 
average  of  1862  by  149,  or  more  than  six  per  cent.  One 
reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  was  that  the  early  stress  of  the  war 
forced  many  temporarily  into  the  almshouses  who  soon  came 
out  again,  while  the  loss  or  absence  of  husbands,  fathers  and 
brothers  as  the  war  went  on,  kept  many  women  and  children 
more  permanently  there. 

Tliis  fact  is  not  shown  by  this  table,  but  will  appear  by  con- 
sulting the  tables  of  ago  and  sex  in  the  annual  reports,  so  far 
as  these  particulars  are  given. 

There  lias  been  a  considerable  decrease  both  in  births  and 
deaths  since  1858,  and  indeed,  taking  out  that  exceptional 
year,  ever  since  1855,  when  the  almshouses  were  iSrst  fairly 
filled.  The  column  of  births  here  given  will  not  agree  with 
the  aggregate  in  the  Physicians'  reports,  because  I  have  omitted 
all  stillborn  children.    The  mortality,  as  compared  with  the 
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annual  average  number,  has  always  been  large,  ranging  from 
16  to  85  per  cent.  For  the  whole  period,  however,  it  has  aver- 
aged but  8.674  a  week,  which  gives  a  percentage  of  only  .0043, 
on  the  constant  weekly  average  of  2,028. 

At  the  different  almshouses  the  mortality  has  varied  greatly  ; 
being  highest  at  Bridgewater,  where  it  is  .0061  per  cent,  on 
the  weekly  average,  and  lowest  at  Monson,  where  it  is  but 
.0021  per  cent,  on  the  weekly  average.  The  chief  explanation 
of  this  anomaly  is  the  fact  tliat  the  Monson  inmates  have  always 
been,  in  large  proportion,  children  of  a  healthy  age  ;  while  at 
Bridgewater  the  great  majority  have  been  adults  or  very  young 
children.  There  is,  however,  a  great  disparity  in  the  mortality 
at  Tewksbury,  as  compared  with  Bridgewater,  which  cannot 
thus  be  accounted  for. 

The  approximate  average  number  at  Tewksbury  for  the  whole 
period  has  been  805  ;  at  Monson,  620 ;  and  at  Bridgewater,  602. 
If  the  total  appropriation  for  the  three  were  $125,000,  which 
will  be  very  nearly  the  sum  paid  from  the  Treasury  this  year, 
it  would  be  divided,  according  to  this  proportion,  as  follows : — 

To  Tewksbury,  (about,) |^9,700  00 

To  Monson,  «  38,125  00 

To  Bridgewater,      "  37,175  00 

With  these  general  preliminary  observations,  I  will  now  speak 
of  the  separate  almshouses. 

7.   Tlie  Tewksbury  Almshouse, 

This  institution  has  the  smallest  and,  originally,  the  poorest 
farm,  (143  acres,)  but  from  its  proximity  to  Boston,  Lowell, 
Lawrence  and  Salem,  it  immediately  became  the  most  crowded 
of  the  three,  and  is  now  the  most  capacious,  several  new  build- 
ings having  been  built  since  1854.  By  this  accession  of  labor- 
ers, the  Superintendent  was  early  able  to  improve  the  farm,  so 
that  in  1857  the  Inspectors  could  say,  with  some  pride : — 

^  A  good  and  judicious  husbandry,  exercised  over  the  whole  by  the 
Superintendent,  is  fast  bringing  the  State  Almshouse  farm  in  Tewksbury 
from  its  exhausted  and  worn  out  condition  into  a  jtate  of  high  cultivation 
that  will  favorably  compare  with  the  best  farms  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex.   The  Tewkshury  farm  has  been  a  by-word  and  reproach  throughout 
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the  Commonwealth ;  the  subject  of  many  a  jeer  and  sarcasm.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  Sahara,  on  a  small  scale,  where  nothing  could 
grow  but  mullens  and  an  exceeding  stunted  kind  of  pines.  That  it  is  in 
a  hopeful  way  of  losing  this  unenviable  character  we  refer  to  its  products 
the  present  year." 

And  again,  in  1862,  the  Inspectors  say  : — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Commonwealth  first  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  estate  it  was  in  a  miserably  exhausted  condition ;  it  was 
made  up  of  land  in  part  exceedingly  light  and  sandy,  and  in  part  rough 
and  stony.  To  render  it  productive  was  the  work  of  time  and  an 
increased  amount  of  labor,  together  with  a  free  use  of  fertilizers.  Time 
has  rolled  on,  and  the  labor  of  the  paupers  has  been  advantageously 
applied ;  more  so,  doubtless,  than  it  could  have  been  in  any  other  avail- 
able department  of  industry ;  and  year  by  year  it  has  become  more  and 
more  productive,  till  the  present  year  fifty  tons  of  hay  were  cut,  where 
nine  years  ago  there  could  not  have  been  gathered  as  many  pounds." 

The  first  cost  of  this  farm  was  S3,423.59 ;  it  is  now  valued 
at  811,403.59. 

The  buildings  and  land,  when  ready  for  occupancy.  May  1st, 
1854,  had  cost  the  sum  of  $75,000,  or  thereabouts  ;  according 
to  the  careful  computations  of  the  chairman  of  the  Alien  Com- 
missioners, in  1863,  they  had  then  cost  $99,941.59;  since  then 
there  has  been  added  $782.34 ;  so  that  the  present  construc- 
tion account  stands  at  $100,723.93.  Had  the  Act  of  1864, 
(chap.  288,  sect.  10,  11,)  establishing  a  receptacle  for  criminal 
and  pauper  lunatics  at  Tewksbury,  been  carried  into  effect,  an 
additional  sum  of  $25,000  would  have  been  expended  during 
the  present  year,  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  being  made 
by  the  General  Court. 

The  Auditor's  valuation  of  the  real  estate,  buildings  and  fix- 
tures at  Tewksbury  is  $103,470.44.  The  valuation  of  the 
Appraiser,  Mr.  Bryant,  made  September  30, 1864,  is  $107,889.39 
for  the  real  estate  alone. 

A  i)ortion  of  the  outlay  at  Tewksbury  was  made  in  1862-3, 
to  repair  the  damages  caused  by  an  explosion  of  one  of  the 
steam-boilers,  by  which  the  lives  of  several  of  the  inmates  and 
one  of  the  officers  were  destroyed.  This  is  the  only  serious 
accident  of  the  sort  which  has  happened  at  any  of  the  alms- 
houses. 
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Ohcaracter  of  the  Buildings. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  what  has  often  been  mentioned 
in  public  documents  since  1854, — the  dangers  at  the  Alms- 
houses arising  from  the  character  of  those  structures,  which  I 
will  describe  in  some  detail. 

The  Charitable  Committee  of  1854,  who  visited  the  Alms- 
houses before  they  were  occupied,  speak  of  them  as  follows  : — 

"  They  are  large  wooden  structure^  three  stories  high,  without  any 
pretension  to  architectural  beauty,  either  in  form  or  proportion  ;  of  the 
plainest  style,  consisting  of  the  main  building,  with  two  wings  in  the 
rear,  the  central  portion  projecting  in  front,  and  rising  above  the  rest, 
containing  a  large  apartment  in  the  upper  story,  intended  for  a  chapel 
and  a  school-room.  The  arrangements  of  the  interior  seem  convenient 
and  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended.  Tlie  apartments  in  tlie 
central  portion  of  the  main  building  are  handsomely  fitted  up  for  the 
Superintendent  and  his  family.  The  halls  and  dormitories  are  high- 
studded,  warmed  by  furnaces,  ^'ell  ventilated,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  house  at  Monson  has  the  advantage  of  a  supply  from  a  neighboring 
fountain,  with  a  head  of  sufficient  power  to  carry  the  water  to  every  part 
of  the  building.  The  dependence  in  the  other  two  establishments  is  upon 
wells  and  very  capacious  cisterns." 

How  accurate  was  this  description  in  the  case  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Almshouse  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement 
of  the  first  board  of  Lispectors : — 

''  The  Inspectors  found  the  premises  in  such  a  condition  that  they, 
could  with  difficulty  provide  for  the  few  inmates  received  during  the  first 
months.  They  found  not  only  no  '  sheds,  ice-house  and  tomb,'  but  what 
was  far  more  embarrassing,  no  rain-water  cisterns  were  completed,  except 
those  under  the  centre  of  the  house,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  imme- 
diate family  of  the  Superintendent,  and  not  available,  by  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made,  for  conveying  water  to  any  other  part  of 
the  house.  The  well  which  was  dug  the  previous  fall,  about  twelve  feet 
deep,  contained,  for  a  few  weeks,  a  plenty  of  water ;  but  this  was  of  a 
turbid  character,  and  scarcely  fit  for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes. 
There  were  six  or  eight  inches  of  water  in  the  cellar,  rising  so  high  in 
the  furnaces  as  to  prevent  their  use  for  the  warming  of  the  building ;  the 
chapel  was  unfurnished  with  seats,  and  the  school-room  had  neither 
chairs  nor  forms." 

88 
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The  first  board  of  Inspectors  at  Monson  add  their  testimony 
to  this  effect : — 

"  It  is  a  question  of  some  moment  whether  the  present  mode  of  warm- 
ing the  houses  by  furnaces  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  That  bj 
steam  has  been  suggested  as  a  better  mode.  The  Superintendent  exer- 
cises much  vigilance  in  this  matter,  and  endeavors  to  have  proper  care 
taken  at  all  times  of  the  fires,  and  a  regular  watch  is  kept  over  the  pre- 
mises during  every  night.  Som^  material  alterations  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  in  some  of  the  apartments  of  the  buildings,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  establishment;  and  the  health  of  the  inmates  also  requires 
that  a  better  ventilation  be  secured  by  suitable  openings  through  the  roofs.^ 

* 
To  sum  up  the  unfavorable  view,  it  may  be  added  that 

Governor  Gardner,  in  1855,  pronounced  the  then  almshouses 
<^  poorly  built,  badly  ventilated  and  heated,  faulty  in  their  plan 
of  construction,  not  provided  with  a  needful  supply  of  water;" 
and,  ^^  unless  a  very  considerable  outlay  is  made  on  them,"  he 
adds,  ^^  they  will  be  in  a  short  time  in  a  ruinous  condition." 
The  truth,  as  usual,  lay  between  the  two  extremes.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  build  the  Almshouses  of  wood,  and  they  are  ill  ven- 
tilated, comparatively  speaking  ;  but  they  have  proved  to  be,  in 
the  main,  durable  and  serviceable  buildings. 

The  danger  from  fire,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  one  which  con- 
stantly forces  consideration.  So  many  insane,  foolish  and  vicious 
persons  are  there  congregated,  that  an  incendiary  fire  would 
not  be  surprising,  while  the  chances  of  casual  conflagration  are 
manifold,  and  the  helplessness  of  many  of  the  inmates  makes 
the  contemplation  of  such  an  event  the  more  painful.  I  have 
learned,  during  the  past  year,  of  an  attempt  to  set  one  of  the 
Almshouses  on  fire,  which  was  the  inconsiderate  act  of  children ; 
a  recent  occurrence  at  Tewksbury,  (November  19, 1864,)  shows 
how  liable  the  insane,  though  supposed  harmless,  are  to  an 
alarming  access  of  their  ^malady,  it  seems  to  me  the  imme- 
diate duty  of  the  State  to  provide  more  secure  buildings,  at 
least  for  the  insane. 

The  proposed  receptacle  for  lunatics  at  Tewksbury  was 
regarded  by  this  Board  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction, — a  partial 
provision  against  casualties,  as  well  as  the  commencement  of  an 
asylum  for  incurables.  Perhaps  it  was  better  that  it  should  not 
be  built,  however,  for  it  would  have  been  but  a  partial  remedy 
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for  the  evils,  and  might  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  more  per- 
fect provision  hereafter  for  the  harmless  and  incurable  pauper 
insane. 

To  complete  this  account  of  the  buildings,  let  me  say  that 
while  various  outbuildings  have  been  added  to  the  establish- 
ments since  1854,  the  main  houses  are  very  much  as  they  were 
then  left,  except  that  they  have  been  made  more  comfort- 
able from  time  to  tiine,  and  that  rooms  originally  designed  for 
one  purpose  have  been  used  for  another.  For  example,  except 
at  Bridge  water,  the  chapel  is  no  longer  in  the  fourth  story  of 
the  centre  building,  but  has  been  removed  to  a  larger  room  in 
one  of  the  wings  on  the  ground  floor,  so  as  to  be  more  easy  of 
access,  as  well  as  more  capacious.  The  chapel  is  always  used 
as  a  school- room,  and  at  Tewksbury  was  the  only  school- room 
until  the  present  year.  Mr.  Marsh,  the  judicious  Superintend- 
ent, has  now  added  a  recitation  room  at  one  end  of  the  chapel, 
and  a  primary  school-room  at  the  other  end,  besides  fitting  up 
a  sewing-room  for  the  girls  in  an  outbuilding,  where  the  school 
children  may  be  accommodated  should  the  other  rooms  be 
crowded  at  any  time.  In  this  way,  instead  of  placing  two 
teachers  in  a  single  large  room,  he  secures  quiet  and  freedom 
for  each  of  the  three  teachers  now  employed  there.  The  old 
chapel  in  the  main  building  is  now  used  as  a  part  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  whole  house  is  heated  by  steam. 

The  Able-bodied  and  the  Sick  at  Tewksbun/. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the 
pauper  labor  at  this  Almshouse,  that  any  large  portion  of  the 
inmates  are  able-bodied.  There  has  never  been  such  a  record 
kept,  either  here  or  at  the  other  houses,  as  to  show  exactly  how 
many  of  this  class  were  received,  but  by  direction  of  this  Board, 
the  Superintondents,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1864,  have 
reported  the  number,  which  is  this  year  smaller  than  ever  before. 

But  how  small  it  was  even  in  the  exceptional  year,  1858,  when 
the  admissions  were  twenty-five  per  cent,  greater  than  before  or 
since,  will  appear  from  these  passages  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1858  :— 

^  In  the  month  of  May,  1858,  there  were  in  the  State  Almshouses:  at 
Bridge  water,  710  persons;  Monson,  700;  Tewksbury,  805 ;  and  Rainsford 
Island,  200;  making  a^otal  of  2,425;  and  of  these,  1,716  were  little 
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boys  and  girls,  483  were  on  the  sick  list,  200  were  insane  or  demented, 
and  only  seventy  were  able  to  do  any  kind  of  out-door  labor.  Upon 
this  point  the  evidence  of  the  Superintendents  is  unanimous  to  the  effect 
tliat,  physically,  these  paupers  are  really  unable  to  labor,  and  their  evi- 
dence is  fully  substantiated  by  a  sight  of  the  miserable  beings  who  fill 
the  almshouses  at  Bridgewater  and  Tewksbury." 

'^One-half  (in  actual  numbers)  of  the  inmates  are  little  children,  too 
young  to  work,  many  of  them  too  young  even  to  attend  schooL  Of  the  other 
half,  the  proportion  really  fit  to  sustain  any  long-continued  physical 
exertion  is  literally  almost  infinitely  small.  Such  a  motley  collection  of 
broken-backed,  lame-legged,  sore-eyed,  helpless  and  infirm  human  beings 
one  would  not  have  supposed  it  possible  to  get  together  in  such  numbers ; 
nor  would  it  be  possible  if  the  whole  world  were  not  laid  under  contribu- 
tion. There  are  representatives  in  our  State  almshouses  of  every 
clime  and  almost  every  nationality  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Besides 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  German,  French,  and  other  Europeans,  there  are 
Kanakas  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Malays  from  the  East,  men  from 
the  Marquesas  and  Madagascar,  and  to  complete  the  variety,  a  native 
St.  Helena.  Among  this  whole  mass  of  humanity,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  adult  that  is  able  in  body  and  sound  in  mind  throughout.  Indeed, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  harmless  insane,  who  are  able-bodied,  the  most 
necessary  operations  of  the  farms  could  not  be  persistently  maintained ; 
and  the  inspectors  and  superintendents  agree  in  estimating  the  whole 
force  of  the  multitudes  under  their  care  as  equal,  in  the  aggregate,  only 
to  the  labor  of  three  or  four  able-bodied  men  upon  the  farm." 

It  so  happens  that  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  which  has  furnished  in  its  annual  reports  a  regular 
and  uniform  record  of  the  sickness  there. 

This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  but  one  resident 
physician  there  since  the  opening,  while  Monson  has  had  four 
or  five,  and  Bridgewater  five  or  six,  each  pursuing  a  plan  of  his 
own  in  classifying  and  reporting  diseases.  By  your  direction, 
I  have  this  year  obtained  from  the  three  Almshouses  and  from 
Raiusford  Island  a  uniform  report,  which  appears  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  several  institutions.  The  form  adopted  is 
substantially  that  in  use  at  Tewksbury. 

By  examining  the  past  reports  of  Dr.  Brown  I  have  gathered 
the  following  facts :  The  whole  number  of  inmates  has  been 
22,612 ;  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  number  supported  in  the 
several  years  is  80,624,  many  of  the  inmates  being  counted 
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twice  and  three  times.  The  aggregate  of  cases  of  disease  in 
the  several  jears,  is  15,898 ;  the  deaths  number  2,020.  The 
percentage  of  deaths  to  the  whole  number  supported,  6.6 ;  of 
diseases  treated  the  percentage  is  50.28  of  the  whole  number, 
or  a  little  more  than  half.  To  show  these  and  other  curious 
statistics,  I  have  computed  this  table,  which  may  be  compared 
with  Table  13  for  Bainsford  Island. 


Table  No.  57. — The  ffogpitai  at  Tevohshury. 


TEARS. 

Whole    Number 
supported. 

• 

O 

1 

1 

"a 

E 

09 

Per  ct  of  Whole 
Number  tick. 

Whole    Number 
of  Deaths. 

*•    is 

Per  ct.  of  Deaths 
to  Whole  No. 

1854,  (7  mos.,) 

2,193 

802 

1 

« 

86.5 

161 

20. 

7.3 

1855, 

3,150 

1,311 

24 

51 

41.6 

280 

21.3 

8.9 

1856, 

2,457 

1,675 

5 

52 

68.2 

193 

11.5 

7.8 

1857,  (10  mos.,) 

2,017 

994 

- 

48 

49.3 

107 

10.8 

5.3 

1858, 

3,586 

1,843 

- 

97 

51.4 

227 

12.3 

6.3 

1859, 

3,026 

1,327 

- 

110 

43.8 

162 

12.2 

5.3 

1800, 

2,411 

1,202 

6 

103 

50. 

147 

6.1 

1861, 

3,528 

1,819 

2 

101 

51.5 

219 

12.04 

6.2 

1862, 

2,920 

1,434 

- 

101 

49.1 

132 

9.2 

4.16 

18C3, 

2,609 

1,407 

- 

139 

53.9 

193 

13.8 

7.4 

1864, 

2,727 

1,584 

2 
40 

224 

58.1 

199 

12.50 

1 

7.3 

Totals,  . 

30,624 

15,398 

1,026 

50.28 

2,020 

13.1 

6.6 

True  whole  Number  in  the  house. 
Per  cent,  of  cases  of  sickness,   . 
Per  cent,  of  cases  of  death, 


22,612 

68.1 

8.9 


*  Mot  giTen. 


In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  directly  made  between 
the  sickness  and  mortality  at  Bainsford,  and  at  the  Almshouses 
at  Bridgewater  and  Tewksbury. 
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Shaming  the  Number  of  Oatet  treated,  the  Dealit,  elc^  at  Raintford, 
Tewkshury,  and  Sridyewaler. 


»„■„„. 

T» 

-«.CT. 

BuMiwtnB. 

i 

h 

1 

1, 

11 

i 
1'^ 

h 

11 

f 

1! 

1. 

ii 

1854 

4S3 

46 

9.2 

802 

161 

20. 
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63 

25.6 

1855 

792 

75 

9.6 

Mil 

260 

21.3 

719 

263 

SS.6 

1858 

.      796 

103 

12.9 

1,675 

193 

11.5 

1,088 

203 

18.6 

1857 

(10  aw.,)      70i 

64 

9.1 

994 

107 

10.8 

1,275 

226 

17.7 

1858 

.      756 

91 

12.04 

1,843 

227 

12.3 

1,568 

287 

18.3 

1859 

727 

45 

6.2 

1,327 

162  ;  12.2 

1,224 

178 

14.5 

1880 

.      662 

91 

10.5 

i;202 

147  1 12.2 

1,223 

173 

14.6 

1861 

.      7C0« 

64 

8.4 

1,819 

219 

12.04 

1,000 

129 

12.2 

1862 

485 

70 

14.4 

1,434 

132 

9.2 

!  »«« 

171 

17.6 

1863 

.      346 

53 

15.3 

1,407 

193 

13.8 

1 

1    802 

123 

15.8 

1861 

.294 

67 

22.8 

1,584 

199 

12.50 

1,092 

180 

16.5 

)8 

2,020  i  13.01 

111,275 
1 

1,997 

17.7 

It  is  sometimes  said  tliat  tlie  lists  of  cases  at  tlie  almslioase 
hospitals,  are  swelled  by  setting  dowa  all  manner  of  trivial 
cases,  which  it  is  stated,  is  not  done  at  Raiusford  Island.  An 
inspection  of  the  abore  table  will  show  that  if  this  is  tlie  fact, 
the  mortality  at  the  almshouses  must  be  much  greater  for 
smaller  cases  of  disease  than  at  Rainsford,  since  the  percentage 
of  deaths  to  cases,  is  smaller  at  Rainsford  for  the  whole  period, 
than  either  at  Tewksbury  or  Bridgewater,  though  it  is  greater 
the  present  year.  If  the  statement  referred  to  was  made  by  a 
person  familiar  with  the  hospital  treatment,  at  the  almshouses, 
it  would  be  entitled  to  some  consideration;  the  prima  facte 
evidence,  however,  is  decidedly  against  its    probability.     In 
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speaking  of  Bainsford  Island,  I  remarked  upon  the  advantages 
possessed  there  in  the  separation  of  the  hospital  from  a  general 
almshouse  establishment,  and  the  special  provision  made  for 
the  sick.  It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  these  advantages 
were  so  great  as  to  call  for  the  removal  of  all  the  sick  State 
paupers  to  that  island.  A  little  examination  of  the  facts  will 
show  the  impracticability  of  this. 

The  largest  average  number,  (250,)  at  Rainsford,  was  in  the 
year  1867.  Of  these,  an  average  of  about  twenty-five  were 
probably  convicts ;  so  that  the  largest  average  number  of 
patients  at  Rainsford,  may  be  taken  as  225.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  more  than  this  number  could  be  properly  accommodated 
there.  Now  we  find  that  the  average  number  of  hospital  cases 
at  Tewksbury  alone,  for  the  last  four  years  is  158 ;  at  Bridge- 
water,  not  less  than  90,  and  at  Monson,  at  least  50,  making  an 
aggregate  average  of  298,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  besides 
those  actually  received  at  Rainsford.  During  the  present  year, 
the  aggregate  average  at  the  three  almshouses,  and  at  Rains- 
ford, has  been  808,  or  83  more  than  tlie  largest  average  ever 
treated  at  Rainsford.  Without  enlarging  the  Hospital,  then,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  receive  all  tliese  cases  there.  But  there 
is  a  more  cogent  reason  against  it. 

For  the  last  six  years  the  cities  of  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Gharlestown,  Chelsea  and  Roxbury,  have  sent  less  tlvin  half 
the  State  paupers  to  the  Almshouses  and  to  Rainsford  Island  ; 
the  other  half  have  come  from  towns  which  could  not  send 
their  sick  to  Rainsford  without  greater  exposure  and  risk  than 
they  now  have  in. going  to  the  nearest  State  Almshouse.  Is  it 
proposed  to  transport  the  sick  from  Springfield,  Lowell,  Wor- 
cester, New  Bedford,  Fall  River  and  Lawrence  to  Rainsford 
Island  ?  The  discomforts  of  tlie  existing  state  of  things  would 
be  increased  tenfold  by  such  a  course.  So  long  as  we  have 
three  Almshouses  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  hospitals  there,  or  else  to  kill  a  considerable 
number  of  sick  every  year,  by  long  journeys  from  distant  towns 
to  Rainsford  Island. 

It  must  be  said  that  our  almshouse  hospitals  are  not  what 
they  should  be.  They  ought  to  be  in  detached  houses  with  a' 
separate  kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  food  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  sick ;  they  ought  to  be  better  ventilated  and,  if  pos- 
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sible,  supplied  with  better  nurses.  But  it  is  absurd  to  deny 
that  they  are  now  very  tolerable  hospitals,  or  that  the  sick  in 
them  do  not  receive  a  fair  share  of  attention,  of  skilful  treat- 
ment, and  of  good  nursing.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
Inspectors  if  these  hospitals  really  were  what  some  gentlemen 
who  know  little  about  them,  have  declared  them  to  be.  On 
each  board  of  Inspectors  there  is  now,  and  there  usually  has 
been,  one  physician  of  years  and  experience ;  the  attending 
and  the  consulting  physicians  are  not  young  graduates  from 
tlie  Medical  School,  but  generally  experienced  physicians.  They 
are  well  aware  of  the  defects  of  their  hospitals,  but  they  will 
never  admit  that  these  defects  spring  from  ignorance  or  neglect 
on  their  part,  and  it  is  unjust  to  make  such  assertions  without 
proof.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Board  call  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  want  of  suitable  separate  hospitals,  at  the 
three  almshouses,  in  connection  with  their  recommendations  in 
regard  to  Rainsford  Island. 

There  is  an  unhappy  class  of  sick  at  Tewksbury,  whose  case 
is  an  exception  to  ordinary  rules,  inasmuch  as  no  hospital  treat- 
ment can  do  much  to  prevent  death.  I  mean  the  foundling 
and  deserted  children  who  are  sent  there  in  great  numbers  and 
who  die  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  sent.  '  Out  of  seventy-three 
deaths  of  children  under  one  year,  according  to  Dr.  Brown's 
last  report,  thirty-three  were  foundlings,  and  eleven  were 
children  deserted  by  tlieir  mothers.  The  whole  number  of 
foundlings  received  has  not  been  above  fifty,  probably,  so  that 
at  least  seven  in  every  ten,  die.  The  same  miserable  condition 
awaits  these  poor  infants  at  the  other  almshouses,  but  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  sent  to  Tewksbury.  Out  of  seventeen 
admitted  at  Bridgewater,  eleven  have  died,  and  probably  half 
the  others  will  do  so  before  they  are  a  year  old.  As  this  sub- 
ject has  been  referred  by  you  to  a  special  committee,  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  it  further  than  to  say,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
several  physicians  with  whom  I  have  conferred,  that  a  found- 
ling hospital  should  at  once  be  established  to  receive  children 
of  this  class.  At  New  York,  I  found  the  same  evil  existing, 
and  the  same  remedy  proposed  for  it,  but  not  yet  applied. 
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The  Insane  at  Tewhibury* 

You  are  well  aware,  gentlemen,  that  at  least  a  sixth  of  the 
average  number  at  Tewksbury  the  past  year  have  been  insane 
persons.  Most  of  these  were  transferred  thither  from  the  Luna- 
tic Hospitals,  but  a  few  have  been  sent  in  directly  from  the 
towns.  The  number  of  these  insane  and  demented  persons,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1863,  was  reported  at  99 ;  it  was  proba- 
bly 115  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  per- 
haps 130.  The  average  number  for  the  year  must  have  been 
about  125,  of  whom  eleven  died.  These  numbers  are  not  precise, 
because  it  is  only  since  the  1st  of  October,  1864,  that  the  weekly 
returns  from  Tewksbury  have  specified  the  mental  condition  of 
the  persons  admitted.  A  majority  of  these  are  females,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Lunatic  Hospitals  among  the  State  patients. 
These  females  are  lodged  in  a  separate  building,  originally 
designed  for  another  purpose,  and  very  ill  adapted  for  the  present 
use.  There  is  little  ventilation,  and  insufficient  room,  especially 
in  the  loft  where  most  of  them  sleep.  The  building  is  of  wood, 
and  very  scantily  furnished.  It  opens  upon  the  main  yard  of 
the  Almshouse,  in  which  the  sane  women  and  children  are  con- 
stantly mingling  with  the  insane.  The  effect  of  this  want  of 
separation  must  be  bad  for  both  classes,  and  particularly  so  for 
the  children,  who  ought  never  to  mingle  with  the  insane. 

The  insane  men  have  no  separate  house,  but  sleep  in  several 
rooms  among  the  sane  inmates  on  the  male  side  ;  they  are  kept 
apart,  however,  from  the  boys,  who  now  have  a  yard  by  them- 
selves. It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  furnish  better  accommoda- 
tions for  the  insane  already  there  that  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties last  spring  advised  the  erection  of  a  brick  building  at 
Tewksbury  with  special  arrangements  for  this  class.  They 
regarded  such  a  building,  however,  as  a  temporary  convenience 
only,  and  would  have  preferred,  I  doubt  not,  a  much  larger 
building,  capable  of  receiving  all  of  this  class  who  cannot  be 
retained  at  the  Lunatic  Hospitals.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  my 
own  opinion,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observa- 
tion. 

Every  one  admits  that  the  present  accommodations  for  the 
insane  at  Tewksbury  are  unsuitable ;  nor  are  they  what  they 
should  be  at  Bridgewater,  though  better  there  than  at  Tewks- 
bury.   I  know  that  the  matter  has  been  much  discussed  by 
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you,  Gentlemen  ;  but  you  will  pardon  me  for  again  calling  it  to 
your  notice,  and  suggesting  that  a  new  recommendation  on 
the  subject  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  since  the  Act  of  last 
session  has  been  practically  inoperative. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  mortality  among  the  insane  at  the 
State  Almshouses  is  greater  than  in  the  Hospitals ;  but  it  may 
be  greater  than  among  similar  patients  at  the  Hospitals.  Re- 
coveries and  improvements  take  place  at  the  Almshouses,  even 
among  those  regarded  as  incurable.  Many  of  them  are  able 
to  labor  steadily ;  others,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  ;  and  much 
of  the  work  of  tiie  institution  is  now  done  by  this  class  of  laborers. 

Tlie  Schools  at    Tewhhury, 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  school- 
rooms here,  and  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  boys  are  employed 
in  shoe-making,  while  the  girls  are  taught  sewing.  I  ought,  how- 
ever, to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  schools,  since  these 
have  been  specially  under  tlie  observation  of  tlie  Board,  and 
have  much  improved  since  I  first  saw  them. 

In  describing  the  schools  at  Monson,  I  shall  speak  at  length 
of  the  plan  of  classifying  the  pauper  children,  so  that  the 
majority  of  them  shall  be  in  a  single  institution,  which  shall 
be  rather  a  school  than  an  almshouse.  I  shall  also  notice 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan.  At 
Tewksbury  it  is  and  has  always  been  the  belief  of  the  officers 
that  such  a  plan  was  injudicious,  and  they  have  steadily 
opposed  it.  The  best  argument  which  they  could  offer  against 
it  would  naturally  be  the  excellence  of  their  own  schools  and 
the  facility  of  finding  good  places  for  boys  in  the  noigliborhood 
of  Tewksbury.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Tewksbury 
schools  are  now  very  good,  the  teachers  greatly  interested  in 
them,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  officers  favorable  to  their 
improvement. 

On  the  28th  oP  October,  1863,  there  were  252  children, 
of  all  ages,  at  Tewksbury,  of  whom  about  170  were  in  school, 
under  two  teachers ;  each  teacher  then  had  an  average  of  85 
pupils,  and,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  both  occupied  the  same 
i^oom — the  chapel.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1864,  there  were 
288  children  at  Tewksbury,  of  whom  209  were  on  the  schools' 
lists,  and  187  present  in  school ;  an  average  of  93^  to  each 
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teacher.  Of  these,  105  were  boys,  and  82  girls.  On  the  22d 
of  February  following,  three  new  teachers  took  the  place  of 
those  then  in  charge  of  the  schools,  and  the  average  number  of 
pupils  to  each  teacher  was  reduced  to  about  63.  On  the  16th 
of  March,  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  almshouse  was 
291,  and  the  whole  number  on  the  school  register  about  175,  or 
an  average  of  less  than  60  to  each  of  the  three  teachers.  On  the 
22d  of  June,  the  number  in  school  had  fallen  to  150,  an  average 
of  50  to  each  teacher.  On  the  28th  of  July  there  were  155  on  the 
school  register,  but  only  125  in  the  schools,  of  whom  63  were 
girls  and  62  boys.  On  the  28d  of  August  there  were  75  boys 
and  60  girls  present  out  of  271,  who  wore  in  the  Almshouse. 
During  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1864,  the  average  number 
in  school  was  about  164,  and  the  average  to  each  teacher  63 
pupils. 

Since  the  22d  of  February,  regular  school  registers  have  been 
kept  by  the  three  teachers,  from  which  I  gather  the  following 
particulars : — 

Whole  number  in  all  the  Schools,    ....  308 

Boys, 179 

Girls, 129 

Average  number  in  attendance,        •        .        •        •  150 

Boys, •      .        .        .88 

Girls, 62 

Average  age  of  Boys  in  the  upper  Schools,      .       10.66  years. 
Average  ago  of  Girls  in  the  upper  Schools,      .  9.5  years. 

Average  age  of  all  in  the  Primary  School,        .  6  years. 

The  whole  number  of  school  children  during  the  year  must 
have  been  450.  Since  that  time,  also,  the  Schools  have  been 
regularly  graded,  and  classified,  and  the  method  of  instruction 
has  been  systematic  and  apparently  very  effective.  I  doubt  if 
these  schools,  though  sometimes  much  larger,  have  ever  been 
so  creditable  to  the  institution  as  they  are  at  present. 

The  shoe-making  experiment  has  proved  successful,  without 
interfering  with  the  progress  of  *  oys  in  their  studies.  It  is 
a  novel  feature  of  such  an  almshouse,  and  there  are  various 
objections  to  it ;  but  thus  far  its  results  seem  to  be  good. 
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Hie  Indentured  Children. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  custom  of  binding 
out  children  is  very  common  at  the  State  Almshouses,  as  well 
as  at  the  Reform  Schools.  Those  children  who  have  no  parents, 
or  whose  parents  entirely  neglect  them,  or  are  notoriously 
vicious  or  incapable  of  providing  for  them,  are  placed  out  at 
setvice  by  the  Superintendent  and  Inspectors  of  the  almshouses ; 
sometimes  with  the  formality  of  an  indenture,  sometimes  by 
adoption,  and  sometimes  merely  by  a  verbal  agreement  between 
the  parties.  The  whole  number  of  children  thus  provided  with 
places  at  the  three  almshouses  has  been  probably  between  1,500 
and  2,000,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  number,  because 
no  perfect  record  of  them  has  been  kept.  The  greatest  number 
have  been  thus  placed  out  from  Monson,  but  Tewksbury  comes 
next  in  order.  I  have  found  a  record  of  500  such  children,  . 
sent  out  from  Tewksbury,  up  to  the  28th  of  July,  and  two  have 
since  been  sent.  The  whole  number  for  1863-4,  was  34,  but  in 
some  years  a  much  larger  number  has  gone  out.  Formerly  it 
was  the  custom  to  indenture  them  much  more  generally  than 
now.  They  are  not  now  called  "  indentured,"  but  "  provided 
with  homes."  Many  of  them  go  out  of  the  State,  where  it  is 
thought  the  Massachusetts  laws  of  apprenticeship  do  not  apply, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons,  formal  indentures  are  going  out 
of  use. 

Tlie  form  which  has  been  followed  at  Tewksbury  differs  from 
that  of  Monson,  in  not  requiring  the  master  to  report  periodi- 
cally, as  well  as  in  some  other  respects.  Nor  can  I  find  that 
much  effort  is  made  by  the  officers  at  Tewksbury  to  find  what 
becomes  of  these  children  after  they  leave  the  almshouse.  They 
are  sometimes  visited  by  the  child  or  his  master,  and  they  some- 
times visit  the  child,  but  no  record  is  made  of  such  things,  and 
there  is  little  by  which  to  trace  the  child  after  ho  goes  to  his 
place,  unless  he  runs  away  and  comes  back  to  the  almshouse, 
or  is  ill-treated  by  his  employer,  as  were  several  of  the  boys  now 
at  work  making  shoes  at  Tewksbury.  Here,  then,  is  another 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  employing  an  agent  to  visit  the  inden- 
tured children. 

The  Government  of  the  Almshouse, 
This  is  by  law  vested  in  a  Superintendent  and  three  Inspec- 
tors for  each  almshouse,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
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Council.  The  Inspectors  hold  office  for  three  years  ;  they  can- 
not remove  the  Superintendent,  but  they  have  the  power  of 
making  regulations,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Governor,  to  con- 
trol his  action.  This  power  resides,  however,  in  the  United 
Board  of  Inspectors,  which  is  made  up  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
three  Almshouses,  and  of  Rainsford  Island.  But  the  Inspectors 
of  each  almshouse  have  a  considerable  check  upon  the  Superin- 
tendent in  other  ways.  They  are  required  to  approve  his  bills 
before  they  can  be  paid ;  they  have  the  confirmation  and  removal 
of  under  officers,  and  the  general  oversight  of  the  institution. 
They  are  required  to  hold  monthly  meetings,  and  to  visit  the 
almshouse  as  often  as  once  a  week.  Their  compensation  is 
$160  a  year,  and  they  are  allowed  nothing  for  travelling 
expenses. 

The  following  are  the  names,  date  of  appointment,  and  period 
of  service  of  all  the  Inspectors  at  Tewksbury  : — 


Appointed. 

Nune. 

lUsidMica. 

RatlKd. 

1853, 

.     Stephen  Mansur,* 

.     Lowell, 

1863. 

1853, 

.     Jacob  Coggin, 

.     Tewksbury,, 

1854. 

1853, 

.     Gayton  P.  Osgood,*  . 

.     Andover, 

1854 

1854, 

.     Daniel  Henchman, 

.     Boston, 

1855. 

1854, 

.     Elisba  Huntington,     . 

.     Lowell, 

1859. 

1855, 

.    Jacob  B.  Farmer, 

.     Concord, 

1856. 

1856, 

.     George  Foster,           • 

•    Andover, 

1862. 

1857, 

.     Josiah  G.  Peabody,    . 

.     Lowell, 

1858. 

1858, 

.     Dana  Holden, 

.     Billerica, 

1862. 

18C2, 

.     George  P.  Elliot, 

.     Billerica, 

.     Still  in  office. 

1862. 

.     Daniel  P.  Fitz, 

.     Salem, 

1864. 

1863, 

.     Francis  H.  Nourse,    . 

.     Lowell, 

Still  in  office. 

1864, 

.     Horace  P.  Wakefield, 

.     Reading, 

Still  in  office. 

There  have  been  but  two  Superintendents  at  Tewsbury  since 
the  house  was  opened.  The  first,  Isaac  H.  Meserve,  continued 
in  office  until  June,  1858,  when  he  was  removed,  and  the 
present  Superintendent,  Thomas  J.  *  Marsh,  was  appointed. 
There  has  been,  as  I  have  said,  but  one  Resident  Physician,  Dr. 
than  Brown,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the  same 
consulting  Physician,  Dr.  Huntington,  of  Lowell.  The  other 
officers  have  been  more  frequently  changed.    The  following  is  a 
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list  of  such  as  have  served  during  the  past  year,  with  their 
salaries : — 

List  of  Officers  and  Employees  at  Tewkshury, 

Salaiy. 

George  T,  "EWiotj  Inspector^ $160  00 

Francis  H.  Nourse,  injector, IGO  00 

Horace  P.  Wakefield,  Inspector, 100  00 

Daniel  P.  Filz,  Inspector, 60  00 

Thomas  J.  Marsh  and  wife,  Superintendent  and  Matron,      .  1,500  00 

Jonathan  Brown,  Physician, 900  00 

Elisha  Huntington,  Consulting  Physician,  ....  100  00 

Thomas  J.  Marsh,  Jr.,  and  wife,  Assistant-Superintendent, )  ^-q  qq 

OUrk,  and  Seamstress, ) 

Charles  F.  Foster  and  wife,  Chaplain  and  Teachers,  .         .  304  79 

James  Poor,  Farmer, 390  00 

T.  P.  Bartlettand  wife.    Watchman  and  Nurse,  .         .         .  400  00 

A.  C.  Lawrence  and  wife.  Engineer  and  Dairymaid,          •  355  65 

Samuel  L.  Fumiss,  Engineer, 200  95 

Abel  Patten,  Chaplain  and  Teacher, 46  00 

Isabel  G.  Patten,  Teacher, 59  50 

II.  Wil lard  and  wife,  Cook  and  Laundress,         .         .         .  166  67 

George  Goodall,  Jr.,  Assistant, 123  95 

John  R.  Mills,  Assistant-Farmer^ 82  50 

M.  F.  Hutchins,  Teamster, 85  00 

Martha  B.  Marsh,  Dairymaid, 156  00 

Sarah  A.  Winsby,  Nurse, 156  00 

D.  A.  Gorham  and  wife.  Cook  and  Laundress,    .         .         .  95  33 

Jennie  B.  Dearborn,  Teacher, 90  40 

Nellie  M.  Marsh,  Seamstress, 78  00 

Itichard  II.  Aastin,  Teamster, 74  46 

A.  F.  Elwell  and  wife,  Assistant-Farmer  and  Cook,    .         .  20  50 

George  A.  Dane,  Engineer, 80  00 

Charles  H.  Trull,  Assistant-Farmer,  .         .         .                  .  121  85 

Ada  Trull,  Laundress, .  40  28 

Harriet  M.  Kimball,  Assistant,  .*....  79  71 

A.  S.  Barnard,  Cook, 99  19 

George  G.  Spofford,  Teamster, 54  11 

Francis  E.  Gleason,  Teacher, 58  17 


$6,849  01 
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This  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  all  that  I  have  received 
from  Tewksburj.  The  sum  really  paid  for  salaries,  wages,  and 
labor,  during  the  year,  was  $8,009.87.  The  duties  of  these 
officers  are  generally  indicated  by  the  name  of  their  office. 
Their  salaries  include  board  for,  ^ith  the  exception  of  the 
Inspectors,  and  the  Physicians,  they  all  live  at  the  almshouse. 
Compared  with  the  salaries  of  prison  officers,  the  sum  received 
by  these  officers  is  very  low ;  the  aggregate  salaries  and  wages 
at  the  three  almshouses,  containing  an  average  of  1,850  persons, 
being  only  922,779.85 ;  while  the  aggregate  salaries  at  the 
county  prisons,  containing  an  average  of  less  than  1,150  persons, 
are  upward  of  $71,000  or  more  than  three  times  as  much. 

The  Cost  of  Support  at  Tewkshuty. 

The  cost  of  support  has  been  greater  at  Tewksbury  than  at 
Bridgewater,  but  less  than  at  Monson.  It  is  shown  according 
to  two  modes  of  computation  in  the  following  table  : — 


Table  No.  59. 

Showing  the  Amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  the  Current  Expenses^ 
the  Average  Number^  and  the  Average  Weekly  Cost  at  Tewhbury, 
since  1854. 


TEABS. 

Wbole  ■mn  drawn 
ttom  Treasory. 

ATerage 
No. 

ATera^t 

W*kl7  CMt. 

Camnt  Expen- 
■es. 

ATeraice 
w'klj  coat. 

Co«t  with 

Interett 

added. 

1854, 

928,043  15 

705 

91   30.8 

920,374  68 

90  94.5 

91  15.5 

1855, 

57,337  21 

838 

1  81.6 

47,624  52 

1  09.3 

1  20.5 

1856, 

52,469  03 

831 

1  21.4 

44,886  16 

1  04 

1  15.8 

1857, 

88,019  21* 

770 

1  23.3 

34,211  44 

1  06 

1  22.3 

1858, 

48,495  43* 

940 

1  07 

48,845  23 

1  08 

1  20 

1859, 

49,186  56 

779 

1  19 

38,594  61 

95 

1  09.8 

1860, 

48,174  06 

668 

1  88.7 

40,279  17 

1  15 

1  81.3 

1861, 

53,133  91 

900 

1  13.5 

46,236  31 

98.8 

1  11.2 

1862, 

46,412  79 

913 

97.7 

49,197  77 

1  03.6 

1  15.9 

1863, 

49,446  49 

737 

1  29 

85,284  07 

92.1 

1  07.4 

1864, 

49,739  09 

733 

1  88.8 

33,375  33 

87.5 

1  032 

Totals,  . 

•520,456  93 

8G5 

91  19.2 

9438,909  29 

91  00.5 

91  15.0 

•  SitliDaUd. 
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Average  weekly  cost  in  money  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
with  interest  added,  for  the  whole  period,  $1,817. 

In  computing  interest  for  the  whole  time,  I  have  taken 
$87,500  as  the  mean  cost  of  construction,  but  in  particular 
years  I  have  endeavored  to  come  nearer  to  the  true  construc- 
tion account.  This,  which  stood  at  about  875,000,  in  1854,  is 
now  a  little  over  $100,000. 

Computing  interest  on  the  valuation  of  the  property  for  this 
year,  as  I  have  done  in  case  of  the  town  almshouses,  we  have 
an  average  weekly  cost  in  interest  for  this  year,  of  16.8  cents, 
which  added  to  the  two  rates  of  weekly  cost  given  above,  pro- 
duces a  total  weekly  cost,  with  interest,  for  this  year  of,  $1,551 
and  $1,038  respectively.  Both  these  sums  are  much  below  the 
corresponding  cost  in  the  town  almshouses. 

The  difference  between  the  aggregate  current  expenses  and 
the  aggregate  sum  drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  the  above  table, 
is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  increase  in  inventory  since  1854. 

The  current  expenses  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  and 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Alien  Commissioners.  It  may  be  that 
in  some  years  they  make  an  exhibit  too  favorable  to  the  alms- 
house ;  if  so,  the  error  may  be  offset  by  a  greater  one,  which 
will  arise,  if  we  consider  the  sum  drawn  from  the  Treasury  in 
each  year,  as  the  true  cost  of  the  almshouse.  It  is  difficult  to 
fix  the  exact  cost  for  each  year,  but  in  a  long  series  of  years  the 
error  is  scarcely  appreciable.  Probably  the  actual  cost  for  the 
whole  period  here  given,  may  be  $1.05  a  week  without  interest, 
or  $1,175  with  interest. 

The  remarks  here  made,  will  apply  to  the  corresponding 
calculations  for  Monson  and  Bridgewater. 

8.   The  Monson  Almshouse. 

I  mention  this  Almshouse  second  in  order,  because  its  average 
number  is  next  to  that  of  Tewksbury.  Its  farm  is  the  largest 
of  the  three,  and  for  some  crops  and  for  pasturage,  the  best. 
The  present  number  of  acres  is  176,  valued  at  $12,000.  The 
original  cost  of  laud  and  buildings  here  was  about  $74,000. 
The  construction  account  on  the  1st  of  October,  1863,  stood  at 
$98,884.85.  It  now  amounts  to  $99,414.57.  Very  early  in 
the  history  of  this  institution  it  was  marked  out  as  a  receptacle 
and  school  for  the  pauper  children.    An  Act  of  the  General 
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Court,  passed  May  19, 1855,  established  a  compulsory  classifi- 
cation of  the  State  paupers  for  this  purpose,  and  directed  that 
the  children  fit  for  school  should  be  sent  to  Monson.  The 
Inspectors  say,  in  their  report  for  1855 : — 

^  By  this  Act  it  is  expressly  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  a  State 
Pauper  School,  in  which  all  the  State  Pauper  children  between  five  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  so  long  as  they  are  dependent  upon  public  charity, 
or  are  not  indentured,  are  to  be  supported  and  educated,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  except  in  a  few  cases  which  are  designated  in  the  Act 

^^The  Act  went  into  practical  operation  in  the  month  of  June, 
(between  the  ISth  and  16th  of  the  month,)  when  an  interchange  of 
paupers  took  place  between  the  Monson  State  Almshouse  and  the  other 
State  Almshouses,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  The  change 
made  in  the  institution  by  the  new  law  of  classification  is  much  greater 
than  would  be  supposed,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  matter.  Prior  to 
the  time  of  the  change,  the  inmates  included  State  paupers  of  every 
description,  all  necessarily  mingled  together  indiscriminately,  to  an 
extent  that  could  not  be  otherwise  than  deleterious.  Now,  for  the  most 
part,  only  the  young  and  the  comparatively  healthy  and  robust  are 
brought  together  in  this  institution.  It  is  now  emphatically,  as  denom- 
inated in  the  statute,  a  State  Pauper  School,  whose  primary  object  is  to 
take  care  of  and  educate  those  childi'en  of  the  State  who  have  none 
beside  the  State  to  care  for  them. 

^  The  principle  which  is  the  basis  of  the  new  law  is  of  unquestionable 
soundness  and  importance.  To  separate  the  young  from  the  contam- 
inations of  vice  and  corruption,  and  from  exposure  to  virulent  disease, 
and  place  them  in  a  position  where  all  the  surrounding  circumstances 
and  influences  will  have  a  tendency  to  invigorate  their  physical  consti- 
tutions, and  improve  and  elevate  their  moral  natures,  with  the  view  of 
making  them  hardy,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  American  citizens,  is  cer- 
tainly an  aim  important  enough  for  the  interposition  of  the  State,  and 
worthy  of  earnest  and  persevering  effort.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  engrafting  of  this  feature  into  the  system  of  supporting  the  poor 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  towards  insuring  success  to  its  results, 
and  commending  it  to  public  favor. 

**  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
established  and  set  apart  an  entirely  new  institution  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  in  the  new  law.  But  whether  the  Legislature  selected 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  principle  of  classification  is  not  for  us 
to  decide." 

35 
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The  Inspectors  and  officers  of  the  other  Almshouses  did  not 
consider  this  classification  expedient,  and  protested  against  it 
so  forcibly  that  the  law  was  repealed  in  1856.  It  will  be  well 
to  quote  what  was  said  on  both  sides  of  a  question  which  is  not 
jet  settled.    The  Inspectors  at  Tewksbury  said  in  1855: — 

^  Some  of  the  practical  and  very  serious  inconveniences,  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  classification  Act,  are  enumerated  in  the  Superintendent's 
report,  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  no  small  consequence,  whether 
some  modification  of  it,  at  least,  may  not  be  advantageously  made,  should 
it  be  considered  expedient  to  still  retain  the  Monson  house,  mainly 
as  the  receptacle  for  the  pauper  children.  May  it  not  be  advisable  to 
allow  some  degree  of  latitude,  as  to  such  children  as  have  parents,  who 
will  probably  soon  call  for  them,  and  relieve  the  State  entirely  of  the 
burden  of  their  support  ?  As  the  law  now  stands  it  is  imperative  that 
all  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  with  the  exception  of 
idiots,  shall  be  sent  to  Monson." 

The  Superintendent  at  Tewksbury  said  in  the  same  report: — 

^  1  believe  the  Act  above  referred  to,  classifying  the  inmates  of  the 
several  almshouses  and  placing  the  children  at  Monson,  was  not  the 
most  judicious  disposal  of  them.  Many  of  those  who  enter  this  institu- 
tion are  transient,  whose  parents  are  sentenced  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  a  term  of  months.  As  soon  as  their  term  of  imprisonment 
expires  they  come  for  their  children,  and  are  put  to  much  trouble  and 
expense  in  getting  them  from  Monson.  By  having  them  all  in  one 
place  it  lessens  the  opportunities  in  procuring  them  good  homes  and 
relieving  the  State  of  their  support  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a 
building  erected  at  each  of  the  State  almshouses  capable  of  accommo- 
dating two  hundred  children,  the  first  story  for  a  school-room  and  the 
upper  story  for  sleeping ;  the  building  to  be  near  the  main  house,  but 
disconnected — that  all  their  work,  cooking,  washing,  making,  mending, 
&Cj  may  be  done  by  the  inmates,  while  the  children  will  be  removed 
from  all  the  bad  influences  of  the  adults,  and  under  the  charge  of  their 
teachers  ? 

^  I  believe  that  three  separate  houses  for  the  children  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  children,  besides  having  them  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  the  opportunities  for  procuring  them  good  homes  would  be  very 
much  increased.'* 

The  Bridgewater  Inspectors  in  the  same  year  said : — 
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^  In  this  connection,  we  designed  to  speak  somewhat  fullj  upon  the 
system  of  transferring  the  children  to  the  establishment  at  Monson ;  but, 
being  persuaded  that  the  operation  of  the  law,  thus  far,  has  convinced 
all  who  are  in  any  degree  conversant  with  it,  of  the  many  disadvantages 
it  is  attended  with,  as  well  as  the  increased  cost  of  transportation,  that/ 
no  suggestion  from  us  is  necessary,  for  we  believe  that  all  who  are 
familiar  with  its  operation  agree  that  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for 
some  modification  or  alteration  in  the  law  upon  this  subject  We  think 
the  idea  suggested  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  a  good  one,  and 
just  what  is  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  our 
inmates.** 

The  Superintendent  at  Bridgewater,  Mr.  Goodspeed,  said  in 
the  same  report : — 

^  The  expense  and  inconvenience  attending  the  practical  operation  of 
the  statute  referred  to,  are  such  as  to  render  the  policy  thereof  some- 
what questionable.  Permanent  provisions  are  necessarily  made  here 
for  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  those  who  remain,  and  also  of  those 
removed,  while  they  do  remain,  at  an  expenditure  which,  added  to  the 
expense  of  transportation,  must  equal  if  not  exceed  that  required,  if  no 
removal  at  all  was  made.  Considerable  advantage  would  also  be  derived 
from  having  those  who  are  removed,  retained  in  this  vicinity,  from  the 
fact  that  opportunities  are  constantly  occurring,  whereby  many  might 
be  indentured  as  apprentices — a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 
In  this  connection,  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  suggest  the 
plan  of  having  a  cheap  and  convenient  building  provided,  at  a  small 
expense,  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  children  and  youth,  apart 
from  the  adult  department,  where  they  may  be  permanently  furnished 
with  a  home  and  the  necessary  means  of  instruction.  The  only 
additional  expense  attending  such  a  plan  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
building." 

After  the  repeal  of  the  law  in  1856,  the  Monson  Inspectors 
gave  the  following  account  of  its  workings  there,  and  deprecated 
the  policy  of  mingling  the  children  with  the  adult  paupers. 
They  said : — 

^  So  long  as  the  proportion  of  adults  to  children  is  no  greater  than 
it  is  now,  the  desired  separation  can  in  a  great  degree  be  secured,  by 
means  of  the  present  arrangements  of  the  establishment. 

^  The  above  remarks  concerning  the  separation  of  the  children,  apply 
more  particularly  to  the  boys.     It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  as  the 
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female  departments  of  the  bouse  are  now  arranged,  it  is  not  practicable 
so  fully  to  carrj  into  effect  the  same  rule  of  separation  in  reference  to 
the  girls,  as  the  boys.  It  is  as  needful  to  the  former  as  the  latter ;  for 
in  their  association  with  adult  female  paupers,  they  will  be  very  likely 
sometimes  to  hear  language  or  witness  conduct  that  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  of  a  corrupting  tendency  and  influence. 

'*The  salutary  effects  of  the  system  of  classification  are  strikingly 
manifested  in  reference  to  the  children,  both  physically  and  morally.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  children  come  here  suffering  from  bodily  disease 
and  previous  destitution,  and  from  causes  also  of  a  moral  and  social 
nature.  But  here  they  are  placed  under  better  treatment  and  more 
genial  influences,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  are  kept  separate  from  all 
vicious  associations.  By  such  means,  and  with  the  kind  care  and  super- 
vision of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them,  they  soon  undergo  a 
thorough  change  in  appearance,  manners  and  habits,  and  are  so  trans- 
formed as  hardly  to  be  recognized  as  the  same  children.  Any  one  who  * 
will  visit  this  institution,  and  survey  the  happy  and  well-trained  group 
of  children  here  assembled,  and  witness  their  exercises  in  the  week-day 
school,  and  the  Sabbath  school,  cannot  but  see  a  striking  contrast 
between  them  and  the  children  of  the  foreign  population  in  our  cities 
and  large  places,  living  with  parents  whose  habits  of  life  are  low,  grov- 
elling and  vicious.  When  children  of  this  description  mingle  indiscrim- 
inately with  adult  persons  of  the  same  class,  whether  in  the  community 
at  large  or  in  almshouses,  jails,  &c,  it  is  impossible  to  protect  them 
effectually  against  bodily  disease  and  moral  pollution.  In  the  best  reg- 
ulated establishments,  where  this  association  of  the  young  and  the  old 
takes  place,  there  is  great  danger  of  such  contamination ;  and  the  moral 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  physical  evils.  There  is  another  con- 
sideration on  this  point,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Children  of 
foreign  parentage,  by  being  constantly  and  exclusively  associated  with 
Americans  in  the  relation  of  matrons,  teachers,  &c,  generally  soon  lose, 
in  a  great  degree,  their  early  habits,  peculiarities  and  associations  as 
foretffnerSj  and  become  assimilated  to  those  under  whose  influence  and 
instructions  they  are  placed.  Thus  they  grow  to  maturity,  like  the 
children  of  our  own  citizens,  educated  in  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our 
institutions,  and  prepared  to  take  their  positions,  at  full  age,  as  intelli- 
gent and  worthy  members  of  our  community." 

As  long  ago  as  1838,  James  Phillips  Kay,  an  eminent  English 
authority,  had  used  similar  language.     He  said  : — 

''The  classification  of  the  children  separately  from  the  adults 
(excepting  their  parents)  is  preserved  with  care  in  the  workhouses  of 
Norfolk  *  and  Suffolk,*  but  cannot  be  rendered  perfect  in  any  workhouse, 

^  In  England. 
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as  at  present  regulated.  The  adult  paupers  maintained  in  workhouses 
are  generally  persons  of  confirmed  pauper  habits,  from  association  with 
whom  the  children  could  acquire  nothing  but  evil.  The  females  are 
generally  persons  whose  characters  unfit  them  for  service ;  and  the  men 
are  objects  of  fear  or  suspicion  to  the  occupiers,  or  persons  whose  indo- 
lence or  want  of  skill  renders  their  labor  valueless.  The  children  must 
come  more  or  less  into  contact  with  these  persons,  and  all  association 
with  them  contaminates.  Moreover,  the  training  of  a  child  should  not 
be  produced  by  coercion  and  restraint,  but  rather  by  inspiring  him  with 
a  love  of  industry  and  knowledge ;  and  it  would  doubtless  be  an  advan- 
tage, that  whatever  pleasant  associations  the  child  might  connect  with, 
the  care  bestowed  on  his  early  years  should  attach  to  the  district  schooly 
and  not  to  the  toorkhauu.  A  child  should  not  be  degraded  in  his  own 
estimation  by  being  a  member  of  a  despised  class.  A  child  cannot  be  a 
pauper  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonly  understood ;  that  is, 
he  cannot  be  indigent  as  the  consequence  of  his  own  want  of  industry, 
skill,  frugality,  or  forethought,  and  he  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  taught 
to  despise  himself." 

It  was  proved  by  the  testimony  before  the  English  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  that  the  direct  e£fect  of  allowing  children  to  be 
thus  mixed  in  almshouses  was  to  teach  them  to  be  paupers  and 
criminals ;  and  one  officer  testified  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  lowest  prostitutes  of  London  were  girls  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  almshouse.  The  experience  of  all  our  alms- 
houses leads  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  those  who  object  to 
sending  children  to  Monson  agree  that  they  should  be  kept 
apart  from  the  adult  paupers. 

There  has  been  no  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  clas- 
sifying the  inmates  of  our  almshouses.  For  a  year  or  two 
after  the  repeal  of  tlie  law  of  1855,  few  or  no  children  were 
transferred  to  Monson  frgm  the  other  houses ;  but  since  then, 
the  power  vested  in  the  Governor,  the  Alien  Commissioners, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  has  been 
exercised  to  make  Monson,  as  far  as  possible,  a  scljool  for  the 
pauper  children.  During  the  present  year,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  children  have  been  transferred  from  Bridgewater, 
Tewksbury,  Rainsford  and  Lancaster. 

The  SchociU  at  Manson. 

In  the  year  1854  there  were  but  two  teachers  at  the  Monson 
almshouse.  On  the  28th  of  December,  in  that  year,  there  were  in 
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the  institution  856  children  under  fifte%ny  of  whom  175  were 
in  school.  The  average  attendance  was  150,  qr  75  to  each  teacher. 
In  1855  the  number  of  schools  was  increased  to  seven,  for  the 
pupils  had  greatlj  increased.  The  whole  number  of  children 
in  the  house  during  the  year  was  988,  of  whom  627  were  boys 
and  861  girls.  The  greatest  number  at  any  one  time  was  601, 
of  whom  some  450  were  scljool  children.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  421,  of  whom  less  than  one-fourth  were  girls.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
teacher  was  then  sixty. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  at  that  time,  the  Superintend- 
ent said  :«- 

*^  The  teachers  have  not  only  devoted  themselves  to  the  children  dur- 
ing the  usual  hours  of  instruction^  but  have  had  the  general  care  and 
oversight  of  them  during  the  hours  of  recess  and  recreation;  often 
accompanying  them  on  excursions,  and  rendering  those  occasions  doubly 
useful,  by  awakening  in  their  minds  an  interest  and  love  for  the  objects 
of  nature.  They  have  also  been  associated  with  the  Sabbath  Schools  as 
teachers,  and  have  attended  the  children  in  their  evening  devotions. 
Singing  has  constituted  uniformly  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises  of  the 
schools,  in  which  pleasant  and  profitable  exercise  the  children  exhibit  a 
remarkable  talent  and  proficiency.  The  singing  in  the  chapel  in  the 
evening  and  on  the  Sabbath  is  furnished  by  them.** 

In  1856,  the  whole  number  of  children  was  808,  of  whom 
811  were  girls;  the  number  present  December  1st,  1856,  was 
528,  of  whom  208  were  girls ;  of  this  number  868  were  in 
school  December  Ist ;  the  average  for  the  year  was  about  400, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  six,  giving  an  average  of  66  pupils 
to  each  teacher.  In  1857,  the  number  of  teachers  was  reduced 
to  five,  and  the  number  of  pupils  was  somewhat  less  than  before. 
In  the  ten  months  ending  October  1st,  1857,  the  whole  number 
of  children  was  789,  of  whom  812  were  girls  and  477  boys. 

Of  the  455  children  present  October  Ist,  1857,  870  were  in 
school,  of  whom  about  one-third  must  have  been  girls.  The 
average  number  in  school  was  probably  about  860,  or  72  to 
each  teacher.  In  1858,  the  whole  number  of  children  is  not 
given,  but  it  must  have  been  upwards  of  1,200.  Of  the  486 
remaining  October  1st,  1858,  279  were  boys  and  157  were  girls. 
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There  were  then  866  in  school,  but  the  average  number  in 
school  during  the  year  must  haye  been  at  least  400,  giving  an 
average  of  80  to  each  of  the  five  teachers.  In  1859,  the  number 
of  teachers  was  reduced  to  four,  and  the  average  number  of 
pupils  to  840,  or  85  to  each  teacher ;  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  we  have  no  statement,  but  it  was  probably  1,000. 
There  were  878  remaining  October  1st,  1859,  of  whom  141 
were  girls. 

In  1860,  the  whole  number  of  children  must  have  been  at 
least  800  ;  the  number  remaining  October  1st  was  893,  of  whom 
120  were  girls.  There  were  then  in  school  less  than  800  pupils, 
which  had  been  about  the  average  for  the  year.  There  were 
four  teachers,  and  an  average  to  each  teacher  of  75  children. 
In  1861,  the  average  increased  to  81  for  each  teacher,  there 
being  in  tlie  four  schools  an  average  of  825  pupils.  The  whole 
number  of  children  remaining  in  the  almshouse  October  Ist, 
1861,  was  436,  of  whom  139  were  girls. 

In  1862,  the  average  number  in  school  was  820,  and  the 
number  to  each  teacher  80.  Of  the  445  remaining  October  1st, 
153  were  girls. 

In  1868,  the  average  number  in  school  fell  to  800,  giving  an 
average  of  75  to  each  of  the  four  teachers.  Of  429  remaining, 
no  less  than  165  were  girls,  showing  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  girls  to  boys.  Of  462  children  remaining  in 
the  almshouse  October  1st,  1864, 174  are  girls ;  showing  that 
the  increased  proportion  of  girls  still  continues.  The  average 
number  in  school  has  been  about  800  ;  the  number  of  teachers 
since  May,  five  ;  giving  an  average  of  75  to  each  teacher  before 
May,  and  of  60  since  that  time.  The  number  of  school  chil- 
dren would  have  been  larger  but  for  the  fact  tliat  the  prevalence 
of  smallpox  in  the  spring  and  summer  prevented  the  transfer 
of  the  children  from  Tewksbury  for  several  months.  But  for 
tliis,  also,  the  average  number  of  inmates  would  have  been 
at  least  580,  and  the  number  at  Tewksbury  diminished  in 
proportion. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  above  facts,  with 
some  others : — 
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Table  No.  60. — 7%«  Motuon  Sehoolt. 


TEAB8. 

Whole  No.  of 
children. 

Whole  Vo.  In 
School. 

u 

t  a 

< 

ja 

h 

< 

• 

e 

i 

5 

1854,  . 

410 

230* 

150 

75 

282 

128 

1855,  . 

088 

750* 

421 

60 

627 

361 

185G,  . 

808 

600* 

400* 

66* 

497 

311 

1857,  . 

780 

680* 

860* 

72* 

477 

312 

1858,  . 

14M)0* 

900* 

400* 

80* 

750* 

450* 

1850,  . 

1,000* 

750* 

840 

85 

650* 

350* 

1860,  . 

1,000* 

750* 

300 

75 

675* 

325* 

1861,  . 

1,400» 

1,000* 

825 

81 

950* 

450* 

1862,  . 

850* 

620* 

820 

80 

560* 

290* 

1863,  . 

700* 

500* 

800 

75 

440* 

260* 

• 

1864,  . 

750* 

580* 

800* 

70 

475* 

275* 

*  ApprostaDAte. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  great  part  of  the  above  table  is  only 
an  approximation  to  the  true  numbers.  The  reason  is,  that  for 
most  years  no  accurate  registers  have  been  kept  of  the  school 
children,  and  the  annual  reports  do  not  furnish  the  other  data 
with  precision.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  table  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  schools  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  my 
present  purpose,  which  is  to  call  attention  to  the  small  proportion 
between  the  average  number  in  school  and  the  whole  number  of 
the  school  age  in  the  almshouse.  In  the  best  years  it  has  been 
but  little  more  than  half,  and  in  some  not  more  than  a  third 
part.  If  the  records  were  more  exact,  the  disproportion  would 
be  still  greater,  I  am  confident. 

For  instance,  the  average  in  school  for  1864  is  put  down  as 
800 ;  but  from  the  records  made  by  me  in  several  visits  during 
the  year,  I  believe  this  represents  the  number  on  the  register 
rather  than  the  number  actually  in  school.  In  five  such  visits 
the  number  present  in  school  was  not  more  than — 

800,  (October  26th,  1868.) 
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804,  (January  20th,  1864.) 

266,  (May  8d,  1864.) 

268,  (June  8d,  1864.) 

287,  (July  14th,  1864.) 

The  average  of  these  numbers  is  275.  The  number  in  school 
October  1st,  1864,  was  855 ;  yet  the  average  number  for  October 
was  only  812,  while  for  June  it  did  not  exceed  258  by  the  school 
registers.  The  mean  of  these  two  months  (which  had  probably 
the  highest  and  lowest  averages,)  is  285,  while  the  whole  num- 
ber of  school  children  was  probably  over  600.  I  wish,  also,  to 
exhibit  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
teacher  has  never  been  less  than  60  in  any  year,  and  has  been 
as  high  as  85.  Now,  when  the  almshouse  has  been  crowded, 
each  teacher  has  sometimes  had  an  average  of  100  pupils.  It 
is  evident  that  no  school  can  t)e  well  taught  where  so  many 
children  are  to  be  instructed  by  a  single  person,  especially  when 
tliese  children  are  continually  coming  into  and  leaving  the 
school. 

JRecent  LnprovemenU  in  the  Monson  Schools, 

This  condition  of  things  early  forced  itself  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  It  did  not  exist  at  Mon- 
son in  a  greater  degree  than  at  the  other  almshouses,  but  the 
number  of  children  affected  by  it  was  greater. 

In  December,  1863,  I  took  the  liberty  to  recommend  some 
action  in  the  matter,  in  which  recommendation  you  were  pleased 
to  concur.  Accordingly,  you  invited  a  conference  of  the 
Inspectors  of  all  the  almshouses  to  meet  in  Boston,  January 
7th,  1864.  This  conference  was  fully  attended,  seven  of  tlie 
nine  Inspectors  being  present,  and  generally  agreeing  in  the 
views  submitted  to  them  by  the  chairman  of  this  Board. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  the  Monson  Inspectors  met  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Board,  at  the  Monson  Almsliouse, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  new  school-room  should  be  provided, 
and  a  new  teacher  appointed,  and  that  a  second  additional  room 
and  teacher  should  be  in  readiness  when  the  number  of  pupils 
rose  much  above  three  hundred.  By  the  first  of  April,  the 
new  rooms  were  nearly  ready  for  use,  and  in  May,  the  first  new 
teacher  was  appointed.  At  my  request,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  had  previously  supplied  all  the  almshouses 

86 
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with  blank  registers,  such  as  are  used  in  the  town  schools ;  and 
they  were  put  in  use  at  Monson  in  May.  When  they  have  been 
kept  for  a  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  exhibit,  with  much  exact- 
ness, the  condition  of  these  schools. 

In  February,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Gleason,  who  had  been  the 
teacher  at  Tewksbury,  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Monson 
Schools.  He  proceeded  to  grade  them  more  carefully  than  had 
formerly  been  done,  and  to  introduce  improved  methods  of 
teaching.  The  result  of  all  these  changes,  and  of  the  awakened 
interest  in  the  schools,  has  been  most  happy.  A  year  ago,  the 
Monson  Schools  were  doing  much  good,  though  laboring  under 
serious  difficulties;  at  present,  those  difficulties  are  not  all 
removed,  but  the  change  in  the  spirit  and  aspect  of  the  pupils 
is  very  marked.  I  trust  that  the  present  and  succeeding  years 
may  carry  on  and  complete  the  work  so  well  begun. 

The  Children  indentured  ai  Mmean. 

Closely  connected  with  the  education  of  the  poor  children  at 
the  Almshouse,  is  the  disposal  made  of  them  on  leaving  it.  Of 
course,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  returned  to  the  custody 
of  their  parents  or  other  relatives,  from  whom  they  are  separated 
in  the  Almshouse,  even  if  the  whole  family  is  there.  There 
have  probably  been  no  less  than  8,000  children  admitted  to  the 
Almshouse.  The  number  now  remaining  is  462  ;  the  number 
who  have  died  is  less  than  500;  the  number  of  indentured  chil- 
dren is  728 ;  and  enough  more  have  probably  been  adopted  or  sent 
to  places  without  the  formality  of  An  indenture,  to  make  up  the 
full  number  of  one  thousand.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  no 
less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  have  been  discharged 
without  going  to  service.  ' 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Brewster,  the  experienced  clerk  of  the  Alms- 
house, has,  according  to  my  request,  and  with  considerable 
pains,  collected  and  furnished  the  following  statement  of  the 
localities,  age,  sex,  condition,  etc.,  of  the  728  indentured  chil- 
dren, which,  though  far  from  being  complete,  will  give  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  many  of  the  particulars  which  should  be 
known  concerning  them : — 
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Return  eoneeming  Children  Indentured  hy  the  Btspeetors  and  Superin^ 
tendent  of  the  State  Almshousey  Mamon,  up  to  October  1st,  1864. 

1.  Whole  number  indentured, .        728 

2.  Number  indentured  in  Massachusetts,    .        .        .  580 

In  Berkshire  County — 50. 


Becket, 

• 

• 

( 

6 

Pittsfield, .       «. 

• 

8 

Dalton,     .....        8 

Tyringham, 

■        < 

i       t 

1 

Hancock, 13 

Washington,     . 

1 

2 

Lee, 1 

Windsor,  . 

■        < 

1       1 

1 

Otis, 5 

Williamstown, 

> 

t 

1 

Peru, 9 

m 

In  FrankUn  County-^42. 

Ashiield, 2 

Leverett,  •        .        .        .        «        4 

Bernardston, 

t 

8 

Montague, 

1     m                       4 

8 

Conwaj,  . 

6 

New  Salem, 

1 

Colrain,    . 

4 

Bowe, 

5 

Deerfield, 

I 

Shutesbnrjr, 

1 

Greenfield, 

k 

1 1  Sunderland, 

6 

Gill, 

1 ;  Wendell,  . 

1 

Heath, 

t 

• 

1  i  Whately, . 

. 

.       2 

In  Hampshire  Cotin/y— >165. 

Amherst, 28 

Middlefield,      ....        4 

Belchertown,    . 

31 

Northampton,   . 

> 

6 

Chesterfield, 

1 

Pelham,    . 

•                              1 

2 

Cummington,    . 

1 

Plainfield, 

t 

2 

Easthampton,   . 

8 

Prescott,  . 

I 

1 

Enfield,    . 

7 

Southampton,   . 

»                              1 

7 

Granby,    . 

4 

South  Hadley, 

•                              1 

8 

Greenwich, 

6 

Ware,       . 

i 

.      22 

Hadlej,    # 

9 

Westhampton,  . 

1                              • 

6 

Hatfield,  . 

3 

Williamsburg,  . 

1 

1 

Huntington,      .    '    . 

5 

Worthington, 

8 

In  Hampden  County — ^229. 

Agawam, 6 

Monson, 17 

Blandford, 

11 

Palmer,    . 

.      25 

Brimfield, 

15 

Eussell,     . 

1 

Chester,    . 

•    7 

Southwick, 

2 

Chicopee, 

10 

Springfield, 

20 

GranTille, 

.      10 

Tolland,    . 

.      11 

Holyoke,  . 

4 

Wales,      . 

5 

Holland,   . 

4 

Westfield, 

11 

Longmeadow,   . 

13 

West  Springfield,     . 

7 

Ludlow,    . 

.      18 

Wilbraham, 

.      21 

Montgomeiy,    . 

2 
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Athol, 
Harre,       • 

In  Worcester  County — 86. 

2    North  Brookfield, 
6    Oxford,     ... 

.  11 
2 

Brookfield, 

2 

Petersham, 

6 

Charlton,  . 
Dana, 
Dudley,    . 
Fitchburg, 
Hardwick, 
Hubbardston,    . 

•  • 

2 
1 
5 
1 
9 
1 

Phillipston, 
Shrewsbury, 
Spencer,  . 
Sturbridge, 
Wa^^n,   .        • 
West  Brookfield, 

7 
1 
1 
7 
9 
5 

MtUbury,  . 
New  Braintree, 

1 
.        6 

Worcester, 

2 

In  Middlesex  County—S. 

Ashby, 
Framingham,    . 

• 
• 

a 

1 
1 

Townsend, 

■ 

• 

1 

In  Norfolk  County — 1.    Franklin — 1. 
In  Essex  County — 2.    Marblehead — 2. 
In  Suffolk  County^2.    Boston— 2. 


Total  in  Massachusetts, 


In  Connecticut — 118. 


Asbford,    . 
Bozrab,    . 
Bristol, 
Columbia, 
Coventry, 
Eastford,  . 
Ellington, 
East  Windsor  Hill, 
Enfield,     . 
Franklin,  . 
Gilead,     . 
Griswold, . 
Granby,    . 
Hartland, . 
Hartford, 
Hebron,    . 
Lebanon,  . 
Mansfield, 
Marlborough,    . 


Green  Point,    . 
New  Lebanon, . 


6 
1 
1 
1 

12 
4 
1 
8 
8 
6 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
2 
8 
3 
1 


Meriden,  . 
New  London, 
Norwich,  . 
llockville, 
Somers,     • 
South  Windsor, 
Stafford,   . 
Suffield,    . 
Simsbury, . 
Tolland,    . 
Thompson, 
Union, 
Vernon,    . 
Westford, . 
Windsor,  . 
Windham, 
Wiliington, 
Woodstock, 


In  New  York  —22. 


680 


1 
2 
8 
1 
3 
2 
18 
4 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
8 
2 
3 


1 
20 


New  York  City, 
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In  New  Hampihire — 2,    Winchester — 2, 

In  Vermont — 1.    Guilford — 1. 

In  Ohio — 1.    Lime — 1. 

In  lllinoU — 2.    Jefienon — 1.    Lena — 1. 

In  Iowa — 1.    Iowa  City — 1. 

In  Wisconsin — L    Delta — 1. 

Total— 728. 
8.  Whole  number  of  boys, 440 

4.  Whole  number  of  girls, 279 

5.  Number  known  to  have  died, 1 

6.  Number  known  to  have  absconded, 49 

7.  Number  returned  to  the  Almshouse, 188 

8.  Number  who  have  enlisted,  .......  6 

9.  Number  known  to  be  married, 1 

10.  Number  supposed  to  be  now  with  their  employers,        .        .  505 

Otrli.        Boyg.      TotaL 

11.  Number  indentured  under  10  years  old,     .        .        116  88        154 

12.  Number  indentured  at  10  years  old,    . 
18.  Number  indentured  at  11  years  old,   . 

14.  Number  indentured  at  12  years  old,    • 

15.  Number  indentured  at  13  years  old,    . 

16.  Number  indentured  at  14  years  old,    . 

17.  Number  indentured  over  14  years  old, 


67  85  142 

84  126  160 

85  110  145 
20  53  73 
10  23  83 

7  14  21 


Totals, 279        449        728 

18.  Number  whose  employers  have  sent  reports  the  present  year,      .  60 

19.  Number  visited  by  Superintendent  or  Inspectors,         .       Large  number. 

20.  Number  who  have  visited  the  State  Almshouse,   .        .  Unknown. 

21.  Number  heard  from  in  other  ways, Unknown. 

22.  Number  known  to  have  done  well, Unknown. 

23.  Number  known  to  have  led  vicious  lives,     ....      Unknown. 

24.  Number  known  to  have  been  ill-treated  by  their  employers,         .  8 

25.  Average  age  of  all  who  have  been  Indentured,    .        .        .  ll^il  years. 

26.  Number  taken  for  adoption, 16 

27.  Number  now  out  on  trial— Girls,  16 ;  Boys,  17.    Total,       .        .  83 

The  number  of  these  indentured  children  is  greater  than 
at  both  the  other  Almshouses^  although  the  vhole  number  of 
children  placed  out,  with  or  without  indentures,  is  probably 
greater  at  the  other  Almshouses,  taken  together.  At  neither 
of  them,  however,  have  I  been  able  to  procure  statistics  so 
complete  as  these. 

Yet  a  cursory  examination,  will  show  how  defective  these 
must  be.  Out  of  728  who  have  been  indentured  in  a  period 
of  ten  years,  only  one  is  reported  dead  and  one  married,  and 
three  ill-treated  by  their  employers.    A  mortality  of  less  than 
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one-seventh  of  one  per  cent,  in  ten  years  is,  of  course,  much 
too  low ;  and  a  conjugality  at  the  same  rate  would  threaten 
the  extinction  of  the  human  race,  if  it  were  not  accompanied 
by  so  low  a  rate  of  mortality.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt,  who 
knows  what  human  nature  is,  and  what  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  the  officers  at  Westborough  and  Lancaster,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  these  children  have  been  ill-treated 
by  their  employers.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  no  record 
has  been  made  of  those  who  visited  the  almshouse,  or  were 
visited  by  its  officers,  or  heard  from  in  other  ways.  The  num- 
ber in  each  of  these  classes  is  known  to  be  large,  and  if  a 
record  had  been  kept  it  would  have  furnished  answers  in  some 
degree  to  questions  22  and  23,  which  are  the  most  important 
of  all  in  the  list. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  return  is  so  imperfect, 
for  with  all  the  other  duties  of  the  officers  at  MonBon,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  look-  closely  after  the  children  whom 
they  indenture.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  duty  of  the  State 
towards  these  poor  children  is  not  performed,  when  she  has 
relieved  herself  of  the  burden  of  their  support.  Massachu- 
setts does  not  regard  their  support  as  a  burden ;  for  she  can, 
by  assuming  it,  also  secure  to  them  a  competent  education, 
placing  them  at  once  outside  of  tlie  class  of  paupers.  But  she 
fails  to  secure  this  education  when  she  places  them  under  mas- 
ters at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  takes  no  pains  to  learn 
how  those  masters  treat  them,  how  they  teach  them,  or  how 
they  protect  them.  I  have  already  spoken  on  this  subject  in 
treating  of  the  schools  at  Westborough,  Lancaster  and  Tewks- 
bury,  and  can  here  only  repeat  my  former  suggestion,  that  an 
agent  should  be  employed  to  visit  all  the  indentured  children 
sent  out  from  all  the  State  institutions,  and  to  have  a  general 
oversight  of  the  whole  matter  of  apprenticeship.  When  I 
visited  the  New  York  City  Nurseries  on  Randall's  Island,  I 
found  that  precisely  the  same  difficulty  exists  there.  That  is 
an  institution,  as  you  know,  similar  to  what  Monsou  would 
have  become  under  the  classification  law  of  1855.  It  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  children,  and  I  found  nearly  500  of  both 
sexes  there  at  school.  While  they  remain  they  are  well  in- 
structed ;  but  they  are  rapidly  sent  out  to  places  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will 
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ever  be  heard  of  again.  During  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Leonard  as  one  of  the  board  of  Ten  Governors  of  the  New 
York  Gitj  institutions,  I  was  informed  that  he  secured  tlie 
adoption  of  precisely  such  a  system  as  I  have  recommended, 
and  that  it  worked  well.  At  the  New  York  House  of  Befuge, 
also  on  Bandall's  Island,  the  Chaplain  is  made  the  agent  to 
visit  apprenticed  boys  and  girls,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  he  is 
able  to  do  so. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  out  of  505  children  supposed  to  be 
still  with  their  employers,  only  60  have  been  heard  from  during 
the  past  year,  or  about  one  in  eight.  Of  the  great  majority  of 
the  rest,  little  is  really  known.  At  the  other  State  Almshouses 
the  provisions  requiring  masters  to  report  the  condition  of 
their  apprentices  is  not  in  force  at  all,  so  that,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren annually  sent  out  to  places  from  the  three  institutions, 
(upwards  of  a  hundred,)  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  probably 
have  their  condition  made  known  to  the  ofScers  who  sent 
them. 

The  GovemmmU  of  the  Mnuhoute. 

This  has  been  vested,  as  at  Tewsbury,  in  a  Superintendent 
and  board  of  Inspectors.  There  have  been  two  Superintend- 
ents at  Monson,  both  physicians;  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Brooks,  of 
South  Hadley,  and  Dr.  John  M.  Brewster,  of  Pittsfield,  who 
still  holds  the  office.  Dr.  Brooks  was  removed  in  1858,  under 
circumstances  which  are  understood  to  have  occasioned  and 
perpetuated  ill-feeling  in  that  region  of  the  State. 

The  Inspectors  since  1854  have  been  as  follows :  — 


Appolntod. 

Name. 

BMldMaeo. 

Betind. 

1853, 

Josiah  Hooker, 

Springfield, 

1857. 

1853, 

Alonzo  y.  Blanchard, 

Palmer,     . 

1855. 

1853, 

A  Ivan  Smith, 

Enfield,      . 

1855. 

1855, 

Gad  0.  Bliss, 

Longmeadow.     . 

1858. 

1855, 

Charles  Richards, . 

Enfield, 

1858. 

1857, 

Gordon  M.  Fisk,  . 

Palmer, 

Still  in  office. 

1858, 

Samuel  Bannister, 

W  orcester. 

1861. 

1858, 

Gilbert  A.  Smith, . 

South  Hadley,    . 

Still  in  office. 

1861, 

J.  Marcus  Rice,    . 

Worcester, 

1861. 

1861, 

Greorge  Chandler, . 

Worcester, 

Still  in  office. 

At  vari 

ious  times  complaints  ha 

Lve  been  made  of 

the  manasre- 

ment  of  the  institution,  sometimes  to  the  Inspectors,  sometimes 
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to  the  GoTemor  and  Gouncil,  and  sometimes  to  the  public, 
through  the  newspapers.  That  there  has  been  some  founda- 
tion for  these  complaints  seems  probable,  but  that  thej  are 
wholly  just  and  free  from  exaggeration,  no  impartial  observer 
will  belieye.  It  is  difficult  to  hold  so  much  power  as  the 
officers  of  an  almshouse  do,  without  sometimes  misusing  it ; 
and  a  full  investigation  would  probably  show  examples  of  such 
misuse  at  all  the  State  Almshouses.  I  am  assured  bv  one  of 
the  Inspectors  at  Monson  that  the  cruel  punishment  of  shower- 
ing was  in  use  there  in  1857  and  1858  ;  and  it  is  said  also  to 
have  been  practised  at  Tewsbury  about  the  same  time.  It 
was  stopped  at  Monson  by  an  express  vote  of  the  Inspectors ; 
at  Tewksbury,  perhaps  by  the  mildness  or  good  judgment  of 
the  Superintendent.  Charges  of  systematic  meanness  in  the 
apportionment  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  have  never  been  sus- 
tained against  the  authorities  at  Monson,  and  though  the  Board 
of  State  Charities  has  invited  evidence  on  this  subject  which 
could  stand  the  test  of  cross  examination,  none  such  has  been 
furnished.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  have 
been  errors  of  judgment  and  infirmities  of  temper  which  might 
reasonably  be  ground  of  complaint,  though  not  of  wholesale 
denunciation.  The  management  of  a  large  collection  of  chil- 
dren requires  a  rare  combination  of  qualities ;  when  to  this  is 
added  the  duty  of  a  steward  and  that  of  a  farmer,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  censure  should  be  excited,  sometimes  justly.  But 
I  leave  this  whole  matter  in  your  hands,  gentlemen,  where  it 
properly  belongs.  A  few  visits  to  Monson  will  convince  any 
one  that  no  intolerable  misery  or  oppression  prevails  there. 

The  following  list  gives  the  officers  and  salaries  for  the 
present  year : — 

Salary. 

Gordon  M.  Fisk,  Inspector, $1 60  00 

Gilbert  A.  Smithy  Intpector, 160  00 

George  Chandler,  Inspector j 1 60  00 

John  M.  Brewster,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Superiniendenty     .        .        .  1,200  00 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Brewster,  Matrony 300  00 

Rev.  £.  B.  Wright,  Chaplainy 150  00 

Rev.  Wm.  K.  Vaill,  Chaplainy 100  00 

Joseph  D.  Nichols,  Physiciany 600  00 

Joseph  H.  Brewster,  AssistanUSuperintendent  and  Clerky      .  500  00 
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Salary. 

Elizabeth  A.  Reed,  Nurte^ $208  00 

Edwin  N.  Montague,  Teacher^  and  charge  of  hoys  in  play-yard^  104  17 

Francis  E.  Gleason,  Teacher ,  and  charge  of  hoys  in  play-yard,  224  C5 

Lucy  M.  Colton,  TeScher,          .         .         .         .        .         .  1G5  00 

Eliza  li.  Gibbs,          «                39  00 

Marietta  E.  Webster,  «                117  00 

Fanny  A.  Corson,       «                 78  00 

Mary  W.  Warner,      «                78  00 

Oraville  H.  Waters,    "                 55  29 

Sarah  S.  Nichols,  Assistant, 156  00 

Mary  W.  Richmond,  Assistant, 156  00 

Hannah  W.  Wheelock,  Seamstress, 156  00 

Lavina  Hall,  Cook  in  Superintendent's  dipartment,        .         .  12  85 
Willard  J.  Clark,  Cook  in  inmates^  departtnent,  and  charge  of 

water-pipes,  f  re  apparatus,  etc., 450  00 

^ohn^.li^cey,  Engineer  and  Machinist,      .         .         .         .480  00 

Charles  Gates,  Baker 3 1 2  00 

George  H.  Fisherdick,  Farmer, 362  50 

Charles  Adams,  Farmer, 250  00 

Elisha  B.  Hubbard,  Assistant, 333  31 

Frank  H.  Wood,  Assistant, 228  00 

Russell  D.  Gibbs,  Watchman, 1 6  67 

Charles  Gates,  Watchman, 183  33 

Paid  for  labor, G 1 0  00 

Total  for  salaries  and  labor, $8,105  77 

The  Cost  of  Support  at  Monson. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  great  cost  of  carrying  on  the  State  Alms- 
houses in  the  early  years  of  the  experiment.  But  considering 
the  circumstances,  perhaps  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive. 
The  whole  cost  of  supporting  an  average  of  2,074  paupers  at 
the  three  almshouses  from  May  1st,  1854,  to  October  1st,  1858, 
was  $598,958.24,  or  at  the  rate  of  •1.25.5  per  week  for  each, 
which  is  less  than  the  average  cost  of  town  paupers  at  the  same 
period,  and  certainly  is  not  a  very  exorbitant  price  for  board, 
lodging,  clothing,  fuel,  etc.  During  the  same  period,  the  aver- 
age weekly  cost  at  Monson  alone,  for  an  average  of  658,  was 
•1.14. 

In  giving  the  cost  of  the  years  since  1858, 1  shall  make  use 
of  the  computations  of  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Alien 
Commissioners,  which  I  find  careful  and  minute. 

87 
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Table  No.  61. 
Showing  the  Expentet  of  the  M6n$on  Alnuhouie  since  1854. 


TEAKS. 

Whole  lum 

drawn  from  the 

TreaiQiy. 

Corrent  Ezpen- 

^AT'ag«  week- 
ly cost  wlUi- 
ont  interest 

AT*age  week- 
ly cost  with 
interest. 

1854-58,      . 

9205,648  06 

1 

$174,134  43 

91  14 

91  28.2 

1850,   .... 

32,937  93 

32,137  66 

1  06 

1  24 

1860,   .        .        .        . 

84,957  40 

29,376  84* 

1  03.2 

1  21.8 

1861,   .        .        .        . 

34,971  65 

31,187  52* 

1  03.4 

1  21.8 

1862,   .... 

35,328  75 

33,563  25* 

99.3 

1  16.4 

1863,   .        .        .        . 

34,669  95 

33,348  53* 

1  06.5 

1  25.5 

1864,   .... 

42,236  46 

29,817  39* 

1  03 

1  23.5 

Totals, . 

9420,744  20 

9363,565  62 

91  08.1 

91  23.5 

Average  weekly  cost  calculated  on  money  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  91  25 
For  the  whole  period,  with  interest, 1  40.4 


*  Appeient  ezpense. 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  the  sum  drawn  from  the  Trea- 
sury is,  in  the  aggregate,  larger  by  $57,178.58  than  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenses.  This  excess  has  gone  to  swell  the 
inventory  of  personal  property,  which  is  now  $45,775.19,  and 
the  construction  account,  which  is  more  than  $25,000  greater 
now  than  in  1854.  The  constant  average  at  Monson  for  the 
whole  period  has  been  nearly  620. 

In  computing  interest,  I  have  taken  a  mean  between  $73,- 

764.26,  the  cost  of  Monson  up  to  January  1st,  1855,  and  $89,- 

895.27,  the  cost  to  January  1st,  1858 ;  or  rather  I  have  taken 
$81,000,  which  is  a  little  below  the  mean,  and  on  this  have 
reckoned  interest  up  to  October,  1858.  From  that  time  to 
1864, 1  have  added  $2,096.01  each  year  to  the  construction 
account,  that  being  the  average  increase  for  four  years  ;  and 
for  1864  I  have  called  the  construction  account  $99,000. 
These  are  approximations,  where  perfect  accuracy  is  impossible. 

In  computing  the  current  expenses  since  1854,  with  the 
exception  of  1858,  the  increase  in  appraisal  has  been  allowed 
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for,  thus  reducing  the  current  expenses,  especiallj  for  this  year. 
To  guard  against  mistake  and  misrepresentation,  I  have  also 
computed  the  cost  for  the  whole  period  on  the  sum  drawn  from 
the  Treasury.  This  proves  to  be  just  $1.25  a  week,  witliout 
interest,  and  with  interest,  $1.40.4. 

In  order  to  compare  this  cost  with  the  corresponding  cost  at 
the  town  almshouses,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reckon  interest 
on  the  appraised  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  at  Mon- 
son.  Reckoning  the  weekly  cost  on  the  whole  amount  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  ($12,236.46,)  we  find  it  $1.46,  and  reckon- 
ing interest  on  $154,267.79,  (the  aggregate  appraisal  at  Mon- 
sou,)  we  find  it  to  be  82  cents ;  so  that  the  total  cost,  with 
interest,  computed  in  this  way,  is  $1.76,  while  in  the  town 
almshouses  it  is  $2.89. 

This  comparison,  which  is  unjust  to  Monson,  shows  the  supe- 
rior economy  of  the  State  Almshouses  in  a  very  strong  light. 

6.   The  Bridffewaler  Almshouse. 

I  have  already  dwelt  at  so  much  length  on  the  two  larger 
State  Almshouses,  that  there  is  less  need  to  speak  of  the  third 
in  rank,  that  at  Bridgewater.  In  some  respects,  however,  the 
experience  of  this  institution  is  peculiar,  and  should  be  noticed. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  has  had  but  one  Superin- 
tendent ;  a  fact  which,  of  itself,  is  an  evidence  both  of  the 
capacity  of  that  officer,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Levi  L.  Goodspeed  has  had  charge  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Almshouse  from  the  opening ;  and  he  has  governed  it 
with  great  efficiency  and  economy.  I  might  repeat  here  what 
I  said  concerning  the  Taunton  Hospital,  a  neighboring  institu- 
tion, which  has  likewise  been  under  the  constant  charge  of  one 
Superintendent.  There  have  been  indeed  some  events  at 
Bridgewater  which,  for  awhile,  attracted  public  attention  to 
its  condition,  and  which  still  interest  those  who  examine  its 
history. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  extraordinary  sickness 
and  mortality  which  prevailed  during  the  years  1856-7-8. 
flow  this  compares  with  the  same  at  other  institutions  may  be 
seen  by  Table  58. 
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The  MortaHty  at  Bridgewaier. 
I  have  elsewhere  already  spoken  of  the  great  mortality  at  this 
Almshouse,  as  compared  with  the  others.  It  deserves  to  be 
recalled,  however,  in  this  history,  to  serve  as  a  warning  in 
future.  In  1856,  out  of  1,786  persons  supported  at  Bridgewa- 
ter,  203  died,  or  a  little  more  than  one  in  nine.  In  1858,  out 
of  2,209  persons,  287  died,  or  a  little  more  than  one  in  eight. 
The  cause  of  this  alarming  rate  of  mortality,  was  investigated 
in  1858,  by  a  committee  of  physicians,  who  reported  thus:  — 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  2, 1859,)— 

«  We  believe  there  is  an  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  among  us  all, 
who  have  had  our  attention  called  to  the  subject,  as  to  what  constitute 
the  prominent  causes  of  the  large  mortality  at  the  Bridgewater  house. 
We  speak  of  the  causes  as  they  have  existed  heretofore,  especially  dur- 
iii'^  the  last  winter.     Foremost  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  over- 
crowded state  of  the  house,  and,  as  intimately  connected  with   it,  its 
misei-ably  poor  and  imperfect  ventilation.     These  conjoint  causes  cannot 
be  separated ;  they  co-exist.     In  proportion  as  the  ventilation  is  more 
i)crfect,  the  evil  of  numbers  would  be  less  apparent.     If  the  necessity 
of  the  case  requires  that  an  unduly  large  number  of  persons  be  admitted 
into  the  house,  the  only  partial  remedy  that  remains  is  to  give  it  thorough 
ventilation.     The  hospital  rooms,  male  and  female,  the  boys'  school- 
room, and  the  sleeping-rooms  generally,  should  all  be  better  ventilated. 
The  want  of  ventilation  by  proper  means,  creates  a  necessity  for  keep- 
ing  windows  open  at  unsuitable  times  and  seasons,  and  hence  comes  an 
exposure  to  cold  and  drafts  of  nir,  often  highly  injurious  to  the  invalid, 
and  even  to  the  well.     The  matter  of  diet  for  young  children,  and  for 
the  invalids  generally,  and  the  convalescents,  is  one  that  particularly 
engages  our  attention.     Its  very  important  bearing  upon  the  health  and 
lives^of  these  inmates  invests  it  with  an  importance  that  cannot  well  be 
overestimated.     It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  that,  if  neglected 
or  misdirected,  renders  all  else  of  very  little  avail  or  benefit.     For  all 
the  invalid  classes,  including  the  convalescents,  we  think  the  diet  has 
been  too  nutritious,  or,  in  common  language,  too  hearty.     It  has  been  the 
custom  to  prepare  it  in  the  great  cook-room  of  the  house,  where  it  is 
very  little  likely,  even  if  possible,  to  be  done  as  it  ought.     We  recom- 
mend that  a  convenient  room  be  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  cooking 
apparatus,  and  that  all  the  food  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  be  prepared 
there,  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  nurse,  and  of  a  kind  and  qual- 
ity directed  by  the  house  physician."    "  Upon  full  reflection,  we  are 
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constrained  to  believe  that  the  great  difficulty  at  Bridgewater,  has  arisen 
from  the  want  of  a  due  attention  to  what  the  old  physicians  called  the 
non  naturalsj  such  as  air,  food,  exercise  and  the  like,  rather  than  the  want 
of  skill  in  the  administration  of  drugs  and  medicines.  That  the  former 
have  been  too  little  regarded,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  how  the  responsi- 
bility should  be  divided  between  the  inspectors,  superintendent,  and  the 
physician,  and  the  blame  be  meted  out  to  each,  we  do  not  undertake  to 
decide.  There  has  been  no  intentional  neglect  on  the  part  of  any,  but  a 
want  of  proper,  thoughtful  care." 

The  second  suggestion  of  the  medical  committee  of  1858, 
agrees  so  entirely  with  my  own  observations  at  Bridgewater 
and  the  other  Almshouses,  that  I  will  again  refer  to  it,  at 
the  risk  of  repeating  what  I  have  before  said.  A  separate 
hospital,  and,  particularly,  a  separate  hospital  kitchen,  is  the 
great  want  of  the  sick  at  all  our  State  Almshouses,  and  was 
especially  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Resident  Physician  at 
Bridgewater.  The  reasons  for  it  are  too  obvious  to  need  to 
be  stated. 

Of  late  years,  the  mortality  at  Bridgewater  has  been  less, 
until  the  present  year,  when  it  has  been  but  little  less  than  in 
1856 — that  is,  somewhat  more  than  one  in  nine.  In  18G1,  it 
became  as  low  as  one  in  fifteen  and  one-half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber admitted.  The  increase  in  deaths  this  year  has  been  due 
to  the  greater  number  of  invalids  received  into  all  the  alms- 
houses, and  particularly  those  to  which  paupers  from  Boston 
are  sent.  But  as  the  deaths  at  Tewksbury,  this  year,  have  only 
been  a  little  more  than  one  in  fourteen,  it  would  seem  that 
there  must  be  something  unfavorable  in  the  locality  of  Bridge- 
water.  As  one  of  the  Inspectors  is  also  the  consulting  Physi- 
cian, it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
sick  aro  fully  known  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors. 

27ie  Low  Hate  of  Support  ai  Bridgewater, 

Another  noteworthy  feature  in  the  history  of  this  Almshouse 
is  the  low  rate  at  which  the  inmates  have  been  supported  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Alien  Commissioners,  the  actual 
cost  of  each  inmate  was,  in  1854,  $1.05  per  week ;  in  1855, 
$0.98.4 ;  in  1856,  $1.10 ;  in  1857,  $1.14 ;  in  1858,  $1.02 ;  in 
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1869,  $1.00;  in  I860,*  1.02.8;  in  1861,*  «1.01.7 ;  in  1862,* 
$0.69.4  ;  in  1863,*  $0.71.5 ;  in  1864,  $1.14.  If  we  accept  these 
figures  as  correct,  they  show  an  average  weekly  cost  for  ten 
years  and  five  months  of  not  more  than  $0.98  for  each  inmate. 
Considering  the  fluctuation  of  prices,  and  the  heterogenous 
character  of  Mr.  Goodspeed's  inmates  during  this  period,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  has  kept  his  average  cost  very  near 
uniformity,  and  has  made  it  extremely  low  for  the  whole  period. 
Probably  there  is  not  an  almshouse  in  any  town  which,  during 
the  same  time,  has  supported  its  inmates  so  cheaply,  though 
with  an  enormous  farm  to  cultivate ;  certainly  there  is  none 
which  has  done  so,  if  the  added  cost  of  interest  be  taken  into 
the  account.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  Good- 
speed,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  can  show  his  farm  in  much 
better  condition  than  when  he  took  it,  his  buildings  worth  more 
than  they  were  then,  and  an  amount  of  personal  property  on 
hand,  which,  if  sold  at  present  prices,  would  support  all  his 
inmates  for  the  next  fifteen  months.  Such  a  financial  result, 
if  it  has  been  secured  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
humanity,  is  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned,  and  especially 
to  the  Superintendent. 

Of  the  cost  at  Bridgewater,  according  to  another  basis  of 
calculation,  I  shall  speak  presently. 

The  Bridgewater  Schools, 

The  system  of  classification,  which  made  Monson  for  a  time 
the  receptacle  of  most  of  the  pauper  school  children,  caused 
the  schools  at  Bridgewater  to  suffer  by  comparison  with  those 
at  Monson.  The  partial  adoption  of  the  same  plan,  in  later 
years,  has  had  the  same  effect;  so  that  these  schools  have 
usually  been  tlie  smallest  and  the  poorest  of  all.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  tlie  Bridgewater  Inspectors,  as  it  must  be  of  any 
one  who  compares  the  three  almshouses,  and,  with  equally  good 
teaching,  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  it.  While  the  orphan 
and  neglected  children  are  sent  away  to  Monson,  both  from 
Bridgewater  and  Tewksbury,  the  far  greater  number  of  admis- 
sions at  Tewksbury  keeps  those  schools  better  filled,  and  the 

*  Bj  compaUtion  of  the  Alien  Commissionen. 
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recent  experiment  of  retaining  the  older  bojs  at  Tewksburj, 
increases  the  difference  in  favor  of  that  institution. 

It  appears  that  in  1854  the  average  attendance  in  the  single 
school  then  kept  at  Bridgewater  was  about  100 ;  in  1855  the 
number  was  reduced  probably  to  75,  throughout  the  year  ;  it 
was  about  the  same  in  1856.  During  these  years  a  male 
teacher  was  employed,  who  not  only  gave  instruction  in  school, 
but  took  charge  of  the  boys  when  at  their  meals,  at  play,  and 
at  work.  In  1857  two  schools  were  kept  up,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls  ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each.  Probably,  however,  it  was  no  less  than  75,  or  150  in 
both  schools.  In  1858  there  were  still  but  two  schools,  though 
the  number  of  pupils  must  have  largely  increased.  In  1859 
removals  to  Monson  again  began  to  take  place,  and  the  number 
of  school  children  was  reduced  ;  but  it  was  still  considerable. 
Of  the  schools  at  that  time,  the  Inspectors  say : — 

^  Schools  are  kept  as  usual,  in  which  the  necessary  branches  of  a 
common  school  are  taught  with  good  success.  During  some  eight 
months  of  the  year  all  the  children  in  health,  and  old  enough  to  quit  the 
nursery,  are  placed  in  the  schools.  During  the  summer  the  boys  who 
are  old  enough,  and  able,  are  required  to  do  some  of  the  light  and  easy 
work  on  the  farm.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teachers,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  superintendent,  to  take  charge  of  and  care  for  the  scholars, 
as  well  out  of  as  in  the  school-room,  and  we  are  gratified  in  being  able 
to  state  that  under  the  instructions  of  the  present  teachers  the  children 
are  generally  respectful  in  their  deportment,  and  have  made  satisfactory 
proficiency  in  their  studies." 

In  1860  the  continued  removal  of  children  to  Monson  was 
thought  by  the  Inspectors  to  justify  them  in  discharging  one 
teacher,  because  ^'  the  number  of  children  attending  school, 
though  large  for  one  teacher,  is  too  small  to  warrant  the 
employment  of  two."  The  teacher  retained  was  a  woman, 
and  her  salary  $240.  In  1861  a  second  teacher  was  again 
employed,  at  a  salary  of  $200,  but  I  do  not  find  the  average 
number  of  pupils  mentioned.  Nor  do  I  find  anythin  g  worthy 
of  special  notice  in  the  annual  reports  on  the  subject,  until 
1863,  when  the  Superintendent  states  that  about  one-third 
of  his  inmates  are  school  children,  and  are  instructed  by 
two  female  teachers.    This  would  make  the  average  number  of 
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school  children  for  1868  about  200,  or  an  average  of  100  to 
each  teacher. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1863, 1  found  152  children  in  these 
schools,  but  not  equally  divided,  87  being  in  one,  and  65  in 
the  other.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1864,  there  were  172 
school  children  recorded,  but  only  147  present  in  school ;  an 
average  of  73.}  to  each  teacher.  On  the  12th  of  May  the 
number  of  school  children  was  about  the  same,  but  on  the 
19th  of  May  it  was  reduced  by  the  transfer  of  about  sixty  to 
Monson.  Since  about  the  23d  of  May  a  precise  register  has 
been  kept  in  the  upper  school,  from  which  I  gather  these 
particulars : — 

Whole  number  from  May  23d  to  October  1st,  1864,        .     09 

Average  number, 33.6 

Number  present  October  1st,  .         .         •         .         .         .31 

In  the  lower  school,  composed  of  girls  and  small  boys,  a 
register  was  commenced  on  the  11th  of  July,  from  which  I 
obtain  the  following  : — 

Whole  number  to  October  1st,  1864,  (boys,  32  ;  girls,  51,)  83 
Average  number,  (boys,  21.32  ;  girls,  34.08,)  .         .     55.4 

Number  in  school,  October  1st,  (boys,  23 ;  girls,  35,)       .     58 

We  thus  have  in  both  schools  a  whole  number  of  about  150, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  89  for  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year.  The  average  age  of  all  these  pupils  was  8.24  years, 
the  boys  being  a  little  younger  than  the  girls. 

From  all  the  data  which  I  have,  I  consider  the  average 
number  of  school  children  at  Bridgewater  during  the  year,  to 
be  about  168 ;  the  average  number  actually  in  school,  118. 
The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  cannot  have  been  less 
than  400,  and  may  have  been  much  more.  The  number 
remaining  October  1st,  18G4,  was  89,  so  that  at  least  300,  or 
an  average  of  25  in  each  month,  were  discharged  from  the 
schools  ;  that  is  to  sny,  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  average 
number  present.  Add  to  this  that  each  teacher  has  had  an 
average  of  84  pupils  on  her  register,  and  59  in  actual  attend- 
ance, and  we  shall  readily  see  why  these  schools  cannot  be  in 
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a  very  good  condition.  The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  at 
Bridgewater  are  higher  than  elsewhere,  but  none  too  high;  it 
would  be  wise,  however,  to  employ  a  third  teacher,  at  least  for 
a  part  of  the  year. 

The  Cidldren  Indentured  at  Bridgewater 

Have  been  very  few  in  number  ;  only  nineteen  since  the  first  of 
May,  1857.  One  hundred  and  twelve  children  besides  had 
been  provided  with  places  since  that  date  up  to  August  24th, 
1864.  Most  of  these  were  discharged  on  a  verbal  agreement 
between  the  parties.  No  full  record  is  kept  of  these  children 
after  they  leave  the  Almshouse ;  many  return  to  it ;  many 
change  their  places ;  a  few  are  known  to  turn  out  badly,  and 
more  to  do  well. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Goodspeed  respecting  the  care  and 
disposal  of  these  children,  he  stated  a  plan  for  their  support, 
which  struck  me  so  favorably,  that  I  requested  him  to  give 
me  a  brief  draft  of  it,  which  I  here  submit.  It  contemplates 
dividing  them  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State, — Mr. 
Ooodspeed's  own  farm  being  situated  in  Barnstable.  Objec- 
tions to  it  will  readily  occur,  but  I  believe  it  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  of  being 
adopted. 

• 
State  Almshouse,  Bridgewater,) 

March  30,  18C4.     j 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir, — ^Allow  me  to  state  plainly,  what  I  intended  to  convey  in 

my  remarks  to  you,  a  few  days  since,  with  reference  to  some  of  our 

boys  now  in  the  State  Institutions.     It  is  this.     Were  I  residing  upon 

my  own  farm,  I  should  make  appHcation  to  your  Board  for  a  number  of 

boys,  (not  to  exceed  fifty,)  with  a  view  of  employing  them,  at  farm 

work,  from  eight  to  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  rest  of  the  season  to  be 

devoted  to  school.     All  expense  for  board,  clothes  and  schooling  to  be 

paid  by  me,  the  Board  agreeing  to  pay  to  me,  in  consideration  of  the 

above,  one  dollar  per  week  for  each  boy  while  with  me,  and  no  longer. 

I  would  further  agree  to  use  diligence  in  procuring  suitable  places  for 

the  boys  in  good  families,  believing  that  many  such  might  be  found 

Finally,  I  should  expect  and  desire  that  the  whole  matter  pertaining  to 

their  care  and  treatment,  while  with  me,  should  be  under  and  subject  to 

your  inspection,  and  also  the  indenting  of  them.    Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed,)  L.  L.  Goodspeed. 

88 
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TJie  Luane  at  BridgewtUer. 

The  Bridgewater  Almshouse  seems  to  have  been  early  selected 
for  the  experiment  of  supporting  the  harmless  insane  at  such 
institutions  ;  but  when  the  first  removals  were  made  I  have  not 
learned.  From  the  first,  insane  persons  were  occasionally 
admitted.  In  1858,  the  Inspectors  reported  that  the  number 
of  the  partially  insane  was  large,  and  the  Superintendent  inti- 
mated that  his  rooms  were  not  suitable  for  their  proper  accom- 
modation. He  also  suggested  the  policy  of  placing  this  class 
of  persons  in  an  institution  by  themselves,  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
they  should  all  be  in  one  almshouse.  A  similar  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  this  Board  the  present  year  by  Dr.  Bemis  of 
Worcester  ;  and  Mr.  Goodspeed  has  assured  me  that  he  should 
find  no  difficulty  in  managing  such  an  institution.  The  present 
number  of  insane  at  Bridgewater  is  larger  than  it  was  in  1858. 
On  the  ninth  of  December  last  Mr.  Goodspeed  reported  it  as 
115,  of  whom  55  were  males  and  60  females.  Of  the  whole 
number,  only  35  had  been  removed  from  Lunatic  Hospitals.  I 
cannot  give  the  exact  number  on  the  first  of  October,  but  it  was 
about  125,  and  the  average  number  for  the  year  must  have  been 
120.     Of  these  8  died. 

Tliese  insane  inmates  have  better  rooms  than  the  same  class 
at  Tewksbury,  and  I  should  judge,  are  more  separated  from 
the  children  and  sane  inmates  than  is  the  case  there.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are  lodged  or  cared  for  as  they  should 
be,  considering  their  condition.  As  at  Tewksbury,  they  do  a 
large  part  of  the  work  of  the  establishment.  Comparing  their 
condition  with  that  of  the  same  class  in  our  town  Almshouses 
and  in  the  County  Almshouses  in  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  which  I  have  visited,  I .  should  say  they  were  better 
treated,  on  the  whole,  than  the  average  of  those  I  have  seen. 
But  the  whole  subject  of  the  incurable  insane  in  our  institu- 
tions demands  attention,  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  your  further  consideration. 

Crovemment  of  the  Almshouse. 

The  Inspectors  at  Bridgewater  are  similarly  appointed  and 
have  the  same  powers  as  at  Tewksbury  and  Monson.  One  of 
them,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  also  been  an  Inspector  at  Rainsford 
Island.    I  give  a  list  of  them : — 
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Appoioted. 

Num. 

Rctidtonee. 

Rottnd. 

1853, 

•     Bradford  L.  Wales, 

Randolph, 

1855. 

1853, 

.     Nahum  Stetson, 

Bridgewater, 

1855. 

1853, 

.     Abraham  T.  Lowe, 

Bridgewater, 

1855. 

1855, 

•     Charles  Marsh,* 

Eoxburj, 

1855. 

1855, 

.    JasoD  F.  Mnrdock, 

Wareham, 

1858. 

1855, 

.     Marshal  Lincoln,* 

Hingham, . 

1857. 

1855, 

.     William  B.  Maj, . 

Roxbury,  . 

1859. 

1857, 

.    James  Ford, 

Fall  River, 

.     Still  in  office 

1858, 

.     James  H.  Mitchell, 

E.  Bridgewater. 

1864. 

1859, 

.    Ira  Chafe,  Jr^ 

Roxburj, . 

1862. 

18G2, 

.     Charles  Shute,*    . 

Hingham, 

1862. 

1863, 

.     Joseph  B.  Thaxter,  Jr., 

Hingham, . 

.     Slill  in  office 

1864, 

.    Asa  Millett, . 

Bridgewater, 

.     Still  in  office. 

The  number  of  officers  and  employees  at  Bridgewater  is 
usually  less  than  either  of  the  other  Almshouses.  The  following 
is  the  list  for  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1864  : — 


James  Ford,  Inspector, 

J.  B.  Thaxter, 

Asa  Millet, 

J.  II.  Mitchell,     « 

Morrill  Robinson,  Physicicm, 


u 


u 


u 


S.  L.  Young, 

Asa  Millet,  Constdting  Physician, 

S.  A.  Orr,  «  " 

P.  L.  Cashing,  C%aj9^tn,   . 

L.  L.  Goodspeed  and  wife.  Superintendent  and  Matron, 

William  C.  Howland,  Astistant- Superintendent, 

Galen  Conant,  Farmer, 

J.  H.  Ilamblin,  Engineer, . 

J.  H.  Marshall,  Watchman, 

E.  G.  Wood,  Nurse, 

John  Smithick,     *^ 

A.  J.  Calliany,  Clerh, 

J.  A.  Lothrop,      " 

A.  E.  Hayward,  Farmer, . 

M.  B.  Hanley,  Assistant-Matron, 

Julia  Decker, 

Margaret  Youdell, 

Belinda  Palmer,  ^ 

Rebecca  Stinchfield,       «< 


« 


(( 


SaUffM. 

$160  00 

160  00 

106  67 

53  33 

175  00 

400  00 

58  33 

41  67 

200  00 

1,500  00 

500  00 

425  00 

352  50 

335  00 

210  00 

105  00 

75  00 

80  00 

12  50 

194  75 

224  00 

225  00 
208  00 

84  00 
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Ann  Youdell,  Assistant-Matron, $18  00 

S.  S.  Marston,  Teacher, 210  00 

H.  A.  Jenkins,         " 06  00 

Julia  A.  Warner,    " 133  83 

Francis  Robinson,  •" 17  00 

Paid  sundry  persons  for  labor, 384  13 

Total  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,     ....    $G,GG4  21 

Dr.  Robinson,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Young,  did  not  reside 
in  the  Almshouse  but  in  Middleborough,  a  mile  or  two  distant. 
It  was  thouglit  proper  that  the  physician  should  be  always  at 
hand,  and  Dr.  Young  was  appointed.  A  little  earlier.  Dr.  Mil- 
lett,  the  newly  appointed  Inspector,  was  chosen  Consulting 
Physician.  Mr.  Cushing,  the  Chaplain,  has  been  here  for 
several  years,  and  was  formerly  Cliaplain  at  Westborough.  It 
has  been  urged  by  some  that  the  Chaplains  of  these  institu- 
tions, in  which  the  majority  of  the  inmates  are  Catholics 
should  themselves  be  of  that  faith. 

The  present  custom  is  for  a  Catholic  priest  to  visit  the  Alms- 
house occasionally,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  do  so  regularly  and  with  an  official  position,  if  his  labors 
are  of  service  to  the  inmates.  The  work  done  by  a  Protestant 
Chaplain  must  of  necessity  be  much  interfered  with  by  the 
conflicting  faith  of  his  hearers. 

The  Cost  of  Bridgewater  Almshouse. 

The  land  and  buildings  at  Bridgewater  had  cost,  when 
opened,  about  $71,000.  Up  to  the  first  of  January,  1858, 
their  cost  is  set  down  by  the  State  Auditor,  at  $91,722.16  ;  on 
the  first  of  October,  1863,  it  had  increased  to  $98,407.01. 
Since  then,  $1,456.04  has  been  added,  according  to  my  compu- 
tation, so  that  it  now  stands  $99,863.05.  In  reckoning  interest 
I  have  added  $5,000  for  each  year  up  to  1858 ;  $2,000  for 
1859,  and  $1,100  for  each  year  except  1861  between  1859  and 
1864,  not  wishing  to  reckon  interest  on  the  whole  cost  as  it 
stands  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  table  gives  the  current  expenses,  calculated 
according  to  two  different  methods,  either  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  correct  in  itself,  provided  it  be  consistently 
followed : — 
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This  table,  like  the  corresponding  ones  for  Tewksbury  and 
Monson,  cannot  be  regarded  as  precisely  correct  for  each  year ; 
but  by  taking  the  aggregate  of  the  years,  we  arrive  at  sufficient 
accuracy.  In  reality  the  sum  drawn  from  the  Treasury  is 
almost  exactly  $350,000,  there  being  an  error  of  nearly 
$2,500  in  the  entry  for  1857.  At  least  it  is  probable  that 
the  error  is  in  that  year,  as  would  at  once  be  inferred  by  com- 
paring the  second  and  fifth  columns.  The  difficulty  of  making 
these  calculations  exact  to  a  cipher  can  only  be  understood  by 
one  who  has  attempted  it.  Nothing  but  a  long  study  of  the 
Auditor's  books  would  make  it  possible ;  but  I  believe  my  result 
is  near  enough  to  the  truth. 

It  appears,  then,  that  at  the  highest  rate  of  computation, 
including  interest  on  the  cost  of  land  and  buildings,  the 
weekly  expense  at  Bridgewater  for  ten  years  and  five  months 
has  not  been  $1.25.  The  cost  at  Tewksbury  has  been  shown 
to  be  $1.32,  including  interest,  and  at  Monson  about  $1.40, 
including  interest. 

Working  and  Results  of  the  Almshouse  System, 

I  have  not  enlarged  upon  the  results  of  the  separate  Alms- 
houses, because  I  wish  to  speak  of  them  together.  They  form 
one  whole,  altliough  each  part  has  its  special  office,  and  there 
is  so  great  a  difference  between  them  in  some  respects.  How, 
then,  has  the  system  operated,  of  which  they  are  parts,  and 
what  have  its  results  been  ? 

1.  //  has  not  met  the  expectations  of  its  founders.  Of  this 
I  have  before  spoken,  and  will  only  touch  upon  it  here.  It  has 
not  absolutely  reduced  the  pauper  expenses  of  the  State  below 
what  they  were  in  1850-54  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  annual  returns ;  but, 

2.  //  has  checked^  regulaled^  and  made  manageable  the  great 
influx  of  foreign  pauperism  which  has  been  pouring  into  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  has  fur- 
nished the  means  not  only  of  supporting,  but  of  sifting  and 
reducing  what  would  otlierwise  have  been  a  most  formidable 
collection  of  helpless  creatures,  drawn  hither  by  the  reputation 
of  Massachusetts  charity,  or  thrown  among  us  by  chance. 

Such,  in  general,  have  been  its  results.  If  we  descend  to 
particulars,  we  find  that,  financially,  it  has  proved  superior  to 
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the  old  method  of  town  support.  It  will  appear  by  the  returns 
of  the  towns  for  the  present  year,  that  while  their  investment 
in  almshouse  property  is  at  least  double,  and  perhaps  treble, 
that  which  the  State  has  made,  they  still  cannot,  as  a  whole, 
maintain  their  poor  so  cheaply  or  so  comfortably.  The  average 
cost  of  maintaining  a  pauper  in  a  town  almshouse  is,  this  year, 
$1.70,  exclusive  of  interest;  in  the  State  Almshouses,  by  the 
most  extravagant  computation,  even  if  Rainsford  Hospital  is 
reckoned  as  an  almshouse,  it  will  fall  short  of  $1.50.  At  the 
same  time,  the  towns  provide  every  pauper,  on  an  average,  with 
seven  and  two-thirds  acres  of  land,  and  pay  fifty  cents  a  week, 
or  $26  a  year,  for  the  oversight  of  him  and  his  eight  acre  lot. 

The  State  provides  its  beneficiaries  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
each,  and  pays  not  above  twenty-five  cents  a  week,  each,  for 
their  oversight,  although  they  are  much  more  strictly  looked 
after  than  the  town  paupers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  State  paupers, 
as  a  class,  are  younger  and  more  athletic  than  the  town  paupers. 
I  bad  the  curiosity  to  compute  tlie  average  ages  of  the  persons 
admitted  to  the  three  almshouses  and  Rainsford  Island,  from 
October  1st,  1863,  to  August  1st,  1864'.  For  Tewksbury,  the 
average  was  26.21  years;  for  Monson,  27.15 ;  for  Rainsford, 
27.8  ;  and  for  Bridgewater,  28.92. 

The  average  age  of  204  city  paupers  in  Boston  is  41.83  years ; 
in  Bridgewater  the  average  of  13  is  36.57  years  ;  in  Lowell,  40 
city  paupers  average  45  years  and  upwards  ;  and  in  Springfield, 
25  paupers  average  32  years.  Throughout  the  State,  the  aver- 
age age  of  town  paupers  is  probably  50  years ;  in  the  State 
Almshouses,  not  above  thirty  years.  The  whole  amount  of 
labor  done  by  2,866  town  paupers  is  estimated  at  $25,137,  or  less 
than  $9  each,  by  the  year ;  while  the  1,850  in  the  State  Alms- 
houses probably  earned,  or  saved  by  their  labor,  at  least  $50,000. 

Another  difference  between  the  town  paupers  and  those  of 
the  State  is,  that  the  former,  generally  speaking,  have  been 
paupers  for  a  longer  time.  The  returns  show  some  of  them  to 
have  been  thus  supported  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and 
many  who  have  been  paupers  for  forty  years.  The  majority 
of  them  are  either  those  who  have  been  long  supported, 
or  young  children  who  cannot  support  themselves.  In  the 
State  Almshouses  there  are  many  more  transient  paupers,  and 
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consequentlj  a  much  greater  whole  number  in  proportion  to 
the  average.  Almost  as  manj  different  persons  have  been 
admitted  to  the  State  Almshouses  dnring  the  past  year  as  are 
reported  in  all  in  the  town  almshouses,  although  the  arerage  in 
the  latter  has  been  a  thousand  greater. 

It  is  sometimes  charged  that  our  State  Almshouses  are 
economical  at  the  sacrifice  of  humanity ;  that  they  are  slaugh- 
ter-houses of  children,  and  Bastiles  for  men  and  women  ;  and 
that  the  poor  dread  to  enter  them.  I  suppose  it  was 
intended  that  the  vicious  poor  should  dread  them ;  but  if  it  is 
true  that  the  honest  poor  shun  them  from  any  other  feeling 
than  a  creditable  pride,  it  is  a  misfortune.  So  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  yet  extended,  I  have  seen  no  sufficient  ground  for  a 
charge  of  inhumanity.  Mistakes  have  been  made,  and  strict 
autliority  has  been  exercised ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  operations  of 
these  institutions  seem  to  go  on  with  as  little  severity  and  as 
little  friction  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  That  the  town 
almshouses  will  show  more  numerous  examples  of  neglect  and 
cruelty,  I  am  very  confident,  and  that  foaa  simple  reason — they 
are  less  exposed  to  visitation  and  criticism.  The  State  Alms- 
houses are  daily  visited  by  all  sorts  of  people ;  the  town  alms- 
houses rarely,  except  by  such  as  have  business  there.  In  sev- 
eral towns  where  I  inquired  if  the  clergyman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ever  called  to  see  the  poor  in  the  almshouse,  I  was  almost 
invariably  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
publicity  of  the  State  Almshouses  is  tenfold  that  of  the  town 
almshouses. 

In  one  respect,  these  institutions  are  open  to  very  grave 
complaint.  They  have  not  made  suitable  provision  for  the 
thousands  of  children  whom  they  receive.  These  poor  boys 
and  girls  arc  not  paupers,  except  as  all  children  are,  though 
born  of  the  class  which  contributes  most  largely  to  pauperism. 
They  should  not  be  treated  as  paupers,  but  as  pupils  ;  to  them 
the  bounty  of  the  State  should  signify  education  as  well  as 
support. 

Now,  though  the  almshouse  schools  have  done  much,  they 
have  fallen  far  short  of  doing  all  they  might  for  these  children. 
They  should  be  maintained,  without  so  much  regard  to  cost, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  pupils  from  becoming 
paupers  or  criminals.    They  stand  intermediate  between  the 
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^  common  school  and  the  Reform  School,  and  are  quite  as  import- 
ant as  either.  Allow  me  once  more,  gentlemen,  to  remind 
you  of  our  duty,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  these 
poor  children. 

It  is  true  that  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  is  much  lessened 
by  the  ill-judged  aflTection,  the  caprice,  and  the  selfishness  of 
the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  pupils.  They  are  withdrawn 
from  the  almshouse  when  they  are  just  begining  to  profit  by 
instruction,  frequently,  only  to  return  again  in  a  few  months  in 
greater  destitution  and  ignorance  than  when  they  first  appeared. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  would  be  wise  to  charge  the 
board  of  such  children  as  a  debt  against  their  relatives,  and 
refuse  to  let  them  be  removed  until  the  debt  had  been  paid. 
This  would  have  a  double  effect ;  it  would  keep  many  children 
out  of  the  almshouse  who  are  now  sent,  and  it  would  retain 
many  who  are  now  taken  out  before  they  can  profit  much  by 
the  instruction  received  there.  But  I  am  aware  of  the  objections 
to  such  a  policy. 

Some  policy,  however,  should  be  adopted,  which  will  prevent 
the  use  of  these  institutions  as  harbors  of  refuge  for  vice  and 
indolence,  by  persons  who  abandon  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
called  upon  to  work  for  their  own  support.  This  is  an  evil 
often  touched  upon  in  the  annual  reports,  but  still  needing  cor- 
rection. It  is  possible  that  some  legislation  could  be  devised  to 
cover  both  these  points ;  the  withdrawal  of  children,  and  the 
coming  and  going  of  adults,  who  ought  to  pay  for  their  own 
support. 

The  separation  of  families  in  the  almshouse  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  complaint,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  better  mode 
could  be  adopted.  In  the  County  Poor-Houses  of  New  York 
in  former  years,  the  lack  of  such  separation  became  the  occasion 
of  very  serious  evils,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Oray,  of  Utica, 
whose  experience  in  large  aUhshouses  entitles  him  to  be  a  com- 
petent authority,  that  the  separation  should  be  made  still  more 
complete  than  is  the  case  in  our  State  Almshouses.  That 
families  are  sometimes  improperly  sent  to  the  almshouse  I  do 
not  doubt.  It  has  often  happened  that  the  breaking  up  of 
families  by  sending  them,  or  some  member  of  them,  to  the  State 
Almshouse,  has  had  the  effect  to  increase  pauperism.  In  this 
respect  a  modification  of  the  law  is  necessary.    But  I  have 
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observed  in  many  towns  a  disposition  to  support  State  paupers 
without  sending  them  to  the  State  Almshouse ;  and  except  in 
cases  of  sickness,  I  doubt  if  this  breaking  up  of  families  is  so 
frequent  as  formerly. 

Sickness  makes  an  exception  to  much  that  is  generally  true 
concerning  the  disposal  of  State  paupers.  There  is  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  town  officers  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  sickness  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  the  pauper  is  often  removed  to  a  State 
Almshouse  when  unfit  for  the  journey.  Cases  of  this  kind  occur 
every  year ;  there  have  possibly  been  more  this  year  than  usual, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  State  Paupers.  There 
should  be  a  medical  examination  of  all  such  cases  before  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  remove  them  ;  and  especially  should  this 
be  done  in  Boston,  where,  I  am  informed,  the  number  of  sick 
persons  of  this  class  is  much  greater  than  over  appear  at  the 
almshouses. 

Dr.  Shaw,  the  Resident  Physician  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  and  Dr.  Green,  of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  agree 
in  this  statement,  and  in  the  suggestion  that  more  of  the  sick 
should  be  sent  to  Rainsford  Island.  Should  the  Hospital  there 
be  put  on  a  true  hospital  basis,  and  a  careful  medical  examina- 
tion of  the  State  paupers  be  made  in  Boston  before  they  are 
removed  anywhere,  it  might  be  desirable  to  put  this  suggestidn 
in  practice.  Otherwise  Rainsford  Island  Hospital  will  continue 
to  be  merely  a  difTercnt  sort  of  almshouse. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  property  at  Rainsford 
Island  should  be  given  up  to  the  corporation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Hospital,  as  it  formerly  was  given  up  to  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  the  Hospital  there  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  eminent 
physicians  who  are  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  Rainnford  might  then  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital,  that  the  Island  Hospital  of  New  York 
holds  to  the  Bellevue,  and  the  State  might  pay  a  reasonable 
sum  for  its  patients  who  should  be  sent  there.  In  this  way  the 
two  institutions  would  both  be  improved,  and  the  State  relieved 
of  a  costly  burden.  But  perhaps  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  might  not  wish  to  take  charge  of  the  property  at 
Rainsford. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  almshouse  hospitals,  which  are 
indispensable,  defective,  and  ought  to  be  improved. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  three  almshouses  do  not 
cordially  co-operate  with  each  other.  The  assignment  of  the 
school  children  to  Monson  was  an  early  cause  of  jealousy,  which 
has  not  yet  entirely  subsided.  The  autliorities  at  Tewksbury 
and  Bridgewater  view  with  no  favor  the  continual  removal  of 
the  orphan  children  to  Monson ;  they  submit,  but  it  is  with 
murmurs,  to  a  policy  which  they  disapprove.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  authorities  at  Monson  are  quick  to  suspect  their 
co-laborers  of  improperly  sending  or  withholding  children  ;  they 
charge  that  idiots  and  invalids  are  transferred  under  the  name 
of  school  children ;  that  they  are  not  suitably  clothed,  and  that 
they  bring  contagious  diseases.  It  is  not  likely  tliat  this  cause 
of  ill-feeling  can  ever  be  entirely  allayed,  but  it  may  be  much 
abated. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  jealousy  is  the  annual  expenses, 
and  the  appropriations.  Each  almshouse  wishes  to  show  the 
best  account,  and  not  have  its  average  weekly  cost  raised  too 
high  by  a  small  number  of  inmates. 

This  is  a  natural  feeling  but  not  a  very  lofty  one,  and  apt  to 
lead  to  paltry  and  unfounded  accusations.  The  interests  of  the 
State  must  suffer  if  such  establishments  become  centres  of 
jealousy,  cavil  and  intrigue,  instead  of  harboring  mutual  respect 
and  good-will. 

These  bickerings  have  always  existed,  and  are  probably  less 
active  now  than  formerly,  because  each  institution  has  gradually 
fallen  into  a  special  channel  of  usefulness,  and  interferes  less 
with  the  others.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  cease 
entirely,  but  they  might  be  greatly  lessened  by  a  settled  policy, 
established  by  law,  and  administered  with  justice  and  tact. 

The  following  tables,  copied  from  the  past  reports  of  the 
Alien  Commissioners,  and  completed  for  the  present  year  by 
means  of  the  weekly  returns  made  to  this  office,  will  show  the 
admissions,  discharges,  etc.,  of  each  institution  for  a  term  of 
years : — 
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Table  No.  63. 


Admisiiobs. 

DiSGDABOEII. 

IMO. 

isei. 

\m. 

1S63. 

\m. 

1860. 

mu 

\m. 

\m. 

\m. 

Tewkflbury, 
Bridgcwa'r, 
Monson, 

1,776 
1,860 
1,414 

2,900 
1,512 
2,085 

1,946 
1,443 
1,054 

1,833  2,094 

1,150  1,051 

713     820 

1,636  2,335 
1,200  1,099 
1,345  1,955 

2,012  1,783 

1,476  1,051 

993     683 

4,481  3,517 

2,078 

1,102 

770 

Totals,    . 

4,550 

6,497 

4,443 

3,696  8,965 

4,181 

5,389 

3,950 

Table  No.  64. 
Number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


1967. 

18ft8. 

1S60. 

ie«o. 

IMIl. 

ises. 

i8ea. 

ise4. 

Tewkflbary,  .    . 
Bridgewater, 
MonsoD,    .    .    . 

751 
598 
638 

822 
525 
565 

635 
494 
495 

628 
481 
519 

974 
764 
596 

770 
560 
596 

633 
636 
670 

649 
485 
620 

Totals,  .    .    . 

1,987 

1,912 

1,624 

1,628 

2,336 

1,932 

1,739 

1,754 

Table  No.  65. 

Showing  the  Nativity  of  those  of  Foreign  Birth  admitted  during  the 

Tear  ending  September  30,  1864. 


Tewka- 
bniy. 


Brldge- 
wAter. 


Monaon. 


Totals. 


Ireland, 

England  and  Wales, 

Scotland, 

Provinces, 

Total  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  ProTinces, 
Add  children  of  British  subjects, 

Totals, 

Other  Conntries  or  nnknown, 


860 

420 

242 

86 

32 

84 

40 

15 

11 

112 

58 

16 

1,098 

525 

303 

504 

834 

258 

1,602 

859 

561 

95 

82 

87 

1.522 

152 

66 

186 

1,926 

1,096 

8,022 

214 
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The  following  table  shows  from  what  towns  and  cities  the 
majority  of  the  State  Paupers  have  been  sent,  including  those 
sent  to  Bainsford : — 


Table  No.  66. 

Principal  Towns  sending  State  Paupers  to  the  Jlmshouses  and  Raxnsford 

Island. 


1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

186». 

1868. 

1864. 

Boston, 

2,719 

2,176 

2,225 

2,484 

1,021 

2,020 

2,055 

Lowell, 

480 

804 

810 

478 

885 

204 

220 

Palmer, 

1,184 

638 

856 

1,884 

435 

230 

200 

Tewksbnry, . 

106 

161 

172 

157 

260 

150 

137 

New  Bedford, 

177 

02 

40 

71 

64 

43 

48 

Lawrence,   . 

174 

71 

82 

161 

03 

65 

08 

Worcester,  . 

157 

85 

47 

56 

56 

48 

60 

Roxbnry,     . 

123 

81 

78 

113 

63 

81 

68 

Cbicopee,     . 

102 

'84 

25 

50 

82 

16 

14 

Bridgewater, 

05 

88 

138 

55 

840 

14 

24 

Salem, 

02 

76 

52 

05 

70 

40 

40 

Sprin<!field, . 

88 

56 

55 

102 

81 

65 

65 

Fail  River,  . 

75 

45 

88 

71 

50 

88 

53 

Lynn, . 
Bionson, 

69 

25 

28 

58 

20 

10 

80 

55 

11 

8 

13 

7 

4 

11 

Cambridge, . 

54 

50 

51 

67 

56 

50 

50 

Cbarlestown, 

51 

56 

74 

66 

54 

68 

50 

Newburyporit, 

51 

27 

15 

23 

21 

25 

8 

Chelsea, 

45 

25 

88 

28 

18 

16 

18 

Holjoke, 

42 

12 

15 

21 

21 

4 

9 

Tannton, 

88 

10 

13 

20 

11 

10 

21 

Milford,       . 

83 

5 

11 

40 

14 

0 

22 

Waltham,     . 

85 

16 

14 

0 

10 

16 

8 

Totals,      . 

6,135 

4,030 

4,303 

5,622 

4,100 

3,352 

3,340 

Whole  No.  admitted. 

7,616 

5,247 

5,355 

7,112 

4,085 

4,100 

3,065 

[G.]   ASYLUMS  FOB  THE  INEBRIATE. 

17.   The  Washingtonian  Home. 

This  is  the  only  public  institution  of  its  class  in  the  State, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1859.  In  the  same  year  an  appropri- 
ation of  $3,000  was  made  in  its  favor,  which  has  since  been 
annually  continued.  In  1861,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,000 
was  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  in  the  present  year  the  sum 
was  increased  to  S4,000.  The  total  amount  paid  by  the  State 
in  six  years  will  therefore  be  $21,000  on  the  1st  of  January,  1865. 
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The  objects  of  the  institution,  as  set  forth  in  its  Charter,  are 
the  provision  ^^  of  a  Retreat  for  Inebriates,  and  the  means  of 
reforming  them."  In  seeking  to  effect  this  latter  object,  its 
efforts  are  based  on  the  conviction  that  intemperance  should  be 
regarded  as  a  disease  rather  than  as  a  crime. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Corporation  was  formed  in  1857,  under 
the  name  of  the  "Home  for  the  Fallen,"  by  a  few  gentlemen 
who  were  willing  to  put  to  the  test  what  they  considered  the 
true  principles  of  reform.  These  means  are  chiefly  of  a  moral 
and  persuasive  character,  and  appeal  to  the  inmates  in  a 
manner  which  practically  is  very  successful  in  aiding  their 
restoration  to  sobriety  ;  their  aim  is  to  interest  the  man  in  his 
own  reformation,  inspiring  him  with  the  assurance  that  the 
door  is  open  for  his  return  to  virtue  and  an  honorable  position 
in  society. 

Of  the  details  and  results  of  this  method,  the  Directors  speak 
as  follows,  in  their  report  for  1863.  (House  Document,  No.  4, 
1864.) 

''  The  machinery  with  which  we  operate  is  simply  to  take  a  fallen 
brother  by  the  hand,  repose  confidence  in  him,  and  supply  him  with  all 
needful  aids  for  his  staff  and  encouragement  in  the  work  of  reformation. 
To  this  end  the  ^  Home  "  is  comfortably  furnished  with  every  thing  that 
can  win  his  confidence,  conduce  to  his  contented  stay,  foster  healthful 
feelings  of  mind  and  body,  and  throw  wide  open  to  him  the  doors  of  a 
new  social  life.  No  restraint  is  put  upon  a  patient.  Beginning  by  show- 
ing a  confidence  in  him,  an  appeal  is  irresistibly  made  to  his  honor  not 
to  violate  that  confidence.  If  he  is  destitute  of  clothing,  he  is  supplied. 
Habits  of  regularity  and  cleanliness  are  taught  him  as  indispensable  in  a 
work  of  reformation.  He  is  called  to  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
surrounded  by  good  books,  associates  freely  with  the  other  inmates,  and 
in  that  intercourse,  growing  strong  through  each  other's  experience,  they 
learn  the  way  to  an  entire  change  of  habits.  The  law  of  persuasion  is 
employed  instead  of  the  law  of  coercion.  Contempt  and  ridicule,  which 
the  drunkard  has  been  accustomed  to  meet,  is  exchanged  for  love,  sym- 
pathy and  acts  of  kindness  ;  the  sense  of  degradation  which  has  weighed 
him  down  and  kept  him  down,  is  cast  out,  and  a  revived  sense  of  honor 
and  responsibility,  with  all  the  encouragements  of  a  hopeful  future  are 
planted  in  him  in  its  steady  and  these  influences  have  not  failed  to  reclaim 
hundreds  of  unfortunates,  and  to  restore  to  society  and  usefulness  and 
domestic  happiness,  very  many  of  the  worst  and  most  desperate  cases."    ' 
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The  accommodations  at  first  secured  for  the  Home,  soon 
proved  too  strait;  it  was  removed  to  Franklin  Street,  subse- 
quently to  86  Charles  Street,  and  in  1861  to  887  Washington 
Street,  where  it  has  since  been  located,  in  a  house  hired  for  the 
purpose. 

The  general  arrangement  and  way  of  life  at  this  Home  is 
thus  stated  by  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Albert  Day,  in  his 
report  for  1863  :— 

''  When  a  patient  is  received,  he  is  registered  on  the  books  and  a  room 
is  assigned  him.  If  he  is  sick,  (as  most  cases  are,)  or  in  delirium,  he  is 
taken  to  the  hospital  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  where  he  is  treated 
medically  for  his  disease,  and  where  he  remains  until  he  has  become 
rational  or  convalescent  The  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  sleeping  rooms  in  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  some  with  one  and  some 
with  two  beds.  The  patients  eat  together  at  a  common  table,  and  the 
bill  of  fare  does  not  differ  from  that  of  ordinary  households.  Opportuni- 
ties for  books  abound,  and  he  is  free  to  indulge  his  taste  in  this  respect. 
Habits  of  order  are  cultivated,  and  the  same  rules  of  propriety  that  are 
observed  in  well-ordered  households,  are  observed  here.  He  is  called  to 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  on  Tuesday  evenings,  what  is  denom- 
inated a  class-meeting  of  those  who  are  inmates,  and  of  those  who  have 
graduated,  is  held,  at  which,  however,  the  public  are  freely  invited. 
These  meetings  are  of  singular  and  striking  interest." 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  *'  Home "  upwards  of  sixteen 
hundred  patients,  all  males,  have  been  under  its  care  and 
enjoyed  its  benefits.  Of  these  a  large  proportion  have  been 
restored  to  their  friends  and  to  usefulness.  Considerably  more 
than  half  these  were  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  nearly  all 
residents  of  the  State.  A  part  pay  for  their  board  and  the  rest 
are  received  without  charge,  or  for  a  small  sum. 

From  the  Treasurer's  Report  it  appears  that  the  total  amount 
of  expenditures  for  the  year  1863  was  $6,398.44,  and  the  receipts 
$7,316.66.  Of  this  amount,  $3,000  were  received  from  the 
State,  $2,399.08  were  received  from  paying  patients,  and  $528 
from  donations.  It  appears  from  the  Superintendent's  Report 
that  the  whole  number  of  patients  for  the  year  had  been  234. 
The  average  residence  in  the  institution  was  24  days  for  each 
patient.  The  average  cost  of  sustaining  each  patient  was 
$27.88. 
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It  is  believed  by  the  officers  of  this  institution  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inmates  are  really  reformed  by  the  means 
which  they  employ.  If  this  is  done  on  a  small  scale  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  make  the  trial  more  broadly,  as  is  done 
in  New  York.  I  would  suggest  that  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing an  Asylum  for  Inebriates  be  discussed  by  this  Board 
and,  if  deemed  advisable,  that  some  recommendation  on  the 
subject  be  made  to  the  Legislature. 

I  append  a  table,  as  full  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  it,  of 
the  operations  and  cost  of  this  interesting  institution.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  not  yet  visited  it,  though  it  is  so 
near  at  hand. 

Table  No.  67. 

Showing  the  Number  of  AdmitsionSy  Approximate  Average  Number^  and 

the  Coit  in  each  Tear  of  the  Washingtonian  Home. 


TEABS. 

Namber 
Admitted. 

ATongo 
Number. 

Total  Ezpeoies. 

BecclTed  from 
State. 

1857-8, 

1859,  . 

1860,  . 

1861,  . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 

1864,  . 

600* 
250 

276 
180 
192 
234 

15* 
18 

25* 

25* 

t 

95,234  96 

t 
6,717  81 

6,159  39 

6,398  44 

t 

•3,000  00 
3,000  00 
5,000  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
4,000  00 

Totals,      . 

1,632 

- 

•24,510  60 

•21,000  00 

Approzfanftto. 


t  No  ntam. 


t  Nothing. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

I  have  now  exhibited,  Oentlemen,  and  at  far  greater  length 
than  I  expected,  ^'  the  origin,  object,  cost,  working  and  results'' 
of  the  State  Institutions  of  charity,  reform  and  correction. 
Permit  me  now  briefly  to  sum  up  the  financial  results,  as  given, 
and  to  add  a  statement  of  the  same  for  the  past  year,  so  far  as 
the  different  institutions  have  furnished  me  the  means  of  so 
doing. 

First,  I  will  give  the  total  cost  in  construction,  to  the  State, 
according  to  my  computations,  of  the  seventeen  institutions 
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which  I  have  described,  and  also  the  aggregate  of  their  current 
expenses,  so  far  as  the  State  has  paid  them.  The  cost  to  all 
parties  is,  of  course,  much  larger,  but  with  that  I  am  not  now 
concerned. 


Table  No.  68. 

Showing  what  the  State  has  paid  for  Construction  and  for  Current 
Expenses  of  Seventeen  Institutions  since  1815,  and  what  has  been  the 
Average  Yearly  Expenu  of  each  Institution  to  the  State. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


ToUlCMtIn 
Constniction. 


Total  Cof tin 
CorrttDtEzpciifef. 


No.  of 
Yean. 


Tearlj 
ATengft  Cof  t 


State  Prison, 
Hartford  Asylam, 
Mass.  General  Hospital, 
Worcester  Hospital,    . 
Blind  Asylum,     . 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
West  borough  School,  . 
Idiot  School, 
Taunton  Hospital, 
Rainsford  Island  Hospital, 
Tewksbury  Almshouse, 
Monson  Almshouse,     . 
Bridgewater  Almshouse, 
Lancaster  School, 
Northampton  Hospital, 
School  Ship, 
Washingtonian  Home, 


1700,000  00* 

40,000  00 
150,046  00 

t 
25,000  00 

198,000  00 
32,000  00 

214,150  00 
96,000  00 

100,723  93 
99,414  57 
99,863  05 
40,420  82 

350,000  00 
36,580  31 


9216,486  33 

50 

261,273  79 

36 

t 

40 

397,225  76 

31.62 

t 

33 

56,500  00 

28 

528,264  70 

15.9 

96,250  00 

16 

278,510  42 

10.48 

270,281  91 

10.38 

520,456  92 

10.42 

420,744  20 

10.42 

350,000  00 

10.42 

116,257  32 

8.1 

179,614  97 

6.12 

94,939  76 

4.25 

21,000  00 

6 

84,329  72 
7,257  60 

12,562  48 

t 
2,017  86 

33,224  19 

6,015  62 

26,575  42 

26,038  71 

49,947  88 

40,378  52 

33,589  25 

14,352  75 

29,348  85 

22,338  76 

3,500  00 


•  Bcgon  In  1806. 


f  Not  giTtn. 


It  thus  appears  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  construction  has  been 
nearly  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  the  same 
that  has  probably  been  paid  during  the  same  period  for  the 
construction  of  County  Prisons.  Deducting  the  cost  of  the 
State  Prison,  we  have  an  investment  on  the  part  of  the  State 
nearly  equal  to  the  investment  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  alms- 
house property. 

Considering  next  only  such  of  these  institutions  as  are  wholly 
controlled  by  the  State,  and  leaving  the  State  Prison  out  of  the 
account,  we  have  the  following  statement  of  the  present  valua- 
tion of  ten  institutions,  as  returned  to  this  office  by  the  several 
Superintendents : — 

40 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  total  valuation  is  about  $1,650,000, 
of  which  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  is  personal  property,  if  we 
reckon  as  such  the  School  Ship  Massachusetts.  This  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  valuation  of  the  218  Town  Almshouses, 
with  their  farms  and  personal  property ;  but  probably  no  larger 
than  that  would  be  at  a  careful  appraisal.  The  average  num- 
ber of  inmates  in  these  ten  institutions,  for  the  year,  is  3,663, 
and  the  average  weekly  cost  in  interest  on  the  property  is  about 
fifty-two  cents  to  each  inmate.  Of  these  inmates,  upwards  of 
8,100  were  supported  by  the  State. 

I  will  next  present  a  table  of  the  Receipts  of  these  institutions, 
showing  how  much  they  have  received,  and  from  what  sources. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  its  accuracy,  but  it  is  carefully  made  up 
from  the  returns  of  the  Superintendents,  certified  by  the  Trus- 
tees and  Inspectors  to  be  correct.  In  some  cases,  I  judge  it  to 
be  defective ;  for  instance,  Westborough  returns  no  income 
received  from  the  Lyman  Fund.  Where  it  was  plainly  neces- 
sary, I  have  corrected  it  from  tlie  Annual  Reports. 


Table  No.  70. 

Showing  the  ReceipU  in   Gross  and  in  Detail  for  tlie   Tear  ending 

October  \y  1864,  of  Ten  Institutions. 


t 

1 

C«h  on 

Special 
▲pproprla- 

Current  Re- 

Becelpts 

Receipts 

INSTITUTIONS. 

band 
October 

ceipts  from 
tbe  State 

from  tbe 
Farm,  from 

from  all 
otber 

Total 
Receipts.* 

1,1863. 

UVUBa 

Treasary. 

Labor,  etc 

Bonrcci. 

Worcester  Hosp., 

$186  13 

$4,000  00 

$22,961  06 

- 

«$80,404  32 

1 

$107,492  41 

Taunton        ** 

85  07 

- 

88,292  64 

$1,352  64 

t27,624  47 

67,354  82 

Northampton  " 

800  89 

9,888  31 

88,194  01 

8,300  37 

132,837  89 

84,021  47 

BAinsford       *' 

- 

8,314  18 

20,197  46 

- 

- 

23,511  64 

TewksborjA.!!., 

2,936  50 

- 

49,789  09 

- 

8,648  13 

56,322  72 

Monson          *' 

503  86 

2,000  00 

40,236  46 

- 

674  55 

43,414  87 

Bridgewater  *' 

- 

2,640  66 

31,657  51 

1,665  32 

35,963  49 

Weatboro' School, 

93  84 

9,245  33 

45,406  08 

2,716  09 

1,582  42 

59,043  76 

Lancaster      ** 

1,498  78 

- 

18,000  00 

1,512  96 

709  95 

21,721  69 

School  Ship, 

622  14 

1,955  76 

26,835  00 

- 

4,696  28 

34,009  18 

Totals,    . 

$6,076  21 

$83,044  24;$381,510  21 

$10,547  88 

$151,678  01 

$532,856  05 

•  Ineludes  loans,  |f45,809^L  t  Inolndes  loans,  $1,076.82.  t  Inelndss  loans,  $4,000. 
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If  the  returns  of  the  Receipts  are  somewhat  perplexing,  still 
more  so  are  those  of  the  Expenditures.  Different  modes  of 
classification  have  been  adopted  by  different  Superintendents, 
and  their  statements  vary  accordingly.  A  form  of  return  for 
all  these  particulars  was  issued  by  this  Board  in  September,  but 
this  precaution  has  not  secured  uniformity  in  the  financial 
statements.  A  similar  form  was  sent  to  the  Blind  Asylum  JEind 
the  Idiot  School,  but  no  returns  have  been  received  from  those 
institutions,  nor  has  a  complete  statement  come  in  from  several 
of  those  here  named. 

I  have  arranged  the  Expenditures  in  three  tables:  (1.)  As 
given  by  the  Superintendents,  in  gross ;  (2.)  As  I  believe  tliem 
really  to  be,  in  gross ;  (8.)  As  given  by  the  Superintendents, 
in  detail. 

(1.)    Table  No.  71. 

Showing  the  Ordinary^  Extraordinary^  and  Total  Expenses,  in  GrosSy  of 
Ten  Institutions  for  tfie  Tear  ending  October  1,  18G4;  together  with 
the  Apparent  Current  Expenses  and  Average  Weekly  Cost,  as  eom^ 
puted  by  the  Superintendents. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


a 

& 

M 

o 


b  t 

m  a 

a  *s 

■E  ^ 

i  & 

i  a 

H 


.-"Si 

1 

5  -  ■= 

u 

fall 
i  lis 

H 

u 

?55a 


Worcester  Hospital,* 
Taunton  " 

Northampton    " 
Rainsfonl         " 
Tewksbury  Almsh'e 
Monson  " 

Bridgwater     " 
Westboroujrh   Sch'l 
Lancaster  School, 
School  Ship,   . 

Totals,   . 


$63,476  70 
59,706  42 
63,222  85 
19,611  82 

41,593  99 
33,322  83 
58,732  26 
19,722  51 
27,711  43 


!$3S7,100  31 


$3,135  80 
7,648  40 

19,824  17 
3,900  82 

t 
1,892  47 

2,640  66 

4,341  42 

868  00 

5,479  41 


966,612 
67,354 
83,047 
23,511 
52,976 
42,986 
35,963 
63,073 
20,090 
33,190 


00 
82 
02 
64 
74 
46 
49 
68 
51 
84 


$66,612 
67,354 
63,222 
10,677 
33,375 
29,817 
83,322 
58,732 
18,029 
25,553 


00 
82 
84 
29 
33 
39 
83 
26 
40 
88 


$48,730  15  $488,807  20,$406,608 10 


3 
2 


$3  50.0 
8  33 
89 
83 
87.6 
1  02.9 

1  14 
3  48 

2  48.9 

3  32 


•  Bc«  Appendix. 


t  Nontom. 


It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  table  how  different  is  the  basis 
of  calculation  ;  for  while  Dr.  Bemis,  of  the  Worcester  Hospital, 
makes  no  deduction  for  extraordinary  expenses,  nor  for  an 
increase  of  nearly  S2,000  in  his  assets,  Dr.  Underwood,  of  the 
Bainsford  Hospital,  reckons  all  repairs  as  extraordinary 
expenses,  and  deducts  also  about  $9,000  for  an  increase  in  bis 
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assets.  I  think  no  person  acquainted  with  the  two  institutions 
would  be  satisfied  that  Dr.  Underwood's  mode  of  computation 
is  the  more  exact.  If  it  can  be  depended  upon,  however,  it 
shows  that  the  Finance  Committee  were  extravagant  in  recom- 
mending $12,000  for  the  current  expenses  of  Rninsford,  since, 
by  the  exhibit  ot  the  Superintendent  and  Trustees,  the  current 
expenses  are  less  than  $11,000. 

The  Superintendent  at  Bridgewater  has  pursued  an  interme- 
diate course  ;  deducting  his  extraordinary  expenses,  but  mak- 
ing no  allowance  for  an  increase  of  nearly  $8,000  in  his  assets. 
Each  of  these  methods  might  be  considered  correct  in  itself, 
but  they  cannot  well  be  combined  in  a  comparative  table.  I 
shall,  therefore,  give  a  table  in  which  my  own  computation  and 
estimate  will  appear,  in  round  numbers,  under  the  title  of 
"  True  Current  Expenses,"  with  the  average  weekly  cost  com- 
puted upon  that  basis.  These  figures  will  differ,  of  course, 
from  those  already  given  in  the  account  of  the  institutions. 

(2.)     Table  No.  72. 
Showing  the  Actual  Current  Expenses^  tfie  Increased  Cash   Value  of 
Assets,  the  Apparent  Current  Expenses,  the  True  Current  Expenses, 
the  Average  Number  of  Inmates,  and  the  Average   Weeklg  Cost,  at 
Ten  InstitiUions,  for  the  Tear  ending  October  1,  18G4. 


Aetaal 

Increased 

Apparent 

True 

Arersge 

Are-ge 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Current 

Cash  Yslue 

Corrent 

Current 

No.  of 

Weekly 

Bz  peases. 

of  Assets. 

Expenses. 

£xpenscs.t 

Innuites. 

Cost. 

Worcester  Honpital,    . 

$66,613  00 

$1,017  00 

$64,695  00 

$65,000  00 

366 

$3.31 

Taunton           " 

61,126  74 

2,377  47 

58,749  27 

61,000  00 

38!) 

3.015 

KorthamptoQ    " 

60,767  02 

2,800  44 

63.966  58 

65,000  00 

358.5 

3.486 

Rainsford          '* 

21.140  77 

8,934  03 

12,206  74 

20,979  02 

'       88 

4.584 

Tewknbury  Almsbouaef 

62,194  40 

18,594  26 

83,600  14 

46,000  00 

733 

1.180 

Monson             " 

41,593  99 

13,169  07 

28,424  02 

36,000  00 

557 

1.243 

Bridgewater     '* 

34,607  45 

7,666  83 

26,840  62 

32.000  00 

!      660 

1.099 

West  borough  School, . 

68,732  2G 

* 

58,732  20 

49,500  00 

323.5 

2.911 

Lancaster            " 

18.133  00 

* 

18,133  00 

18,133  00 

140 

2.490 

School  Ship, 

.27,711  43 

2,138  00 

25,573  43 

28,000  00 
$420,612  02 

147.9 

8.640 

Totals, 

$448,519  06  $57,597  10 

$390,921  96 

,  3,662.9  $2,208 

*  No  return. 


t  Bj  estimate  of  the  Seerstaiy  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 


It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  estimate  that  I  have  given 
round  numbers  for  every  institution  except  Rainsford  Hospital 
and  Lancaster  School,  and  that,  while  I  have  usually  made  some 
allowance  for  the  increased  cash  value  of  assets,  and  sometimes 
a  considerable  sum,  I  have  not  made  any  in  the  case  of  Rainsford. 
To  explain  why  I  have  not,  I  will  give  the  following  table : — 
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I  have  exhibited  in  this  table  the  increased  appraisal  of  those 
articles  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  inventory  in  both  years, 
1868  and  1864,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  thej  are  nearly  all 
articles  which  have  not  been  renewed  by  purchase  during  the 
last  year.  The  increase  on  them,  therefore,  is  purely  nominal, 
and  does  not  afifect  the  true  current  expenditures  for  the  year. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  are  the  three  items  of  furniture  and 
bedding,  dry  goods  and  medicines,  for  which  the  purchases 
during  the  year  amount  to  $2,275.26.  This  sum,  at  the  pre- 
sent price  of  these  articles,  in  the  quantities  consumed  at  Rains- 
ford,  would  not  probably  more  than  purchase  the  supply  for  a 
single  year,  necessary  to  keep  the  stock  on  hand  from  depreciat- 
ing ;  so  that  the  nominal  increase  in  the  value  of  these  articles 
ought  not  to  diminish  the  actual  current  expenses.  But  the 
increase  in  value  in  the  articles  enumerated  is  $8,750.36,  or 
nearly  the  whole  apparent  increase  for  the  year.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  believe  that  any  allowance  should  be  made  in  the 
case  of  Rainsford  for  the  increased  cash  value  of  assets. 

A  similar  examination  of  the  two  inventories  at  Tewksbury 
has  led  to  striking  off  $10,000  from  the  apparent  increase 
there.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  also  made  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  very  little  fuel  had  been  purchased  there  in  time  to 
appear  in  the  bills  before  the  1st  of  October,  while  at  Rainsford 
and  Monson  the  year's  supply  had  been  purchased.  Consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances,  I  have  estimated  the  true  cost  at 
Tewksbury  at  $45,000.  It  may  be  more,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  less.  At  Monson,  I  have  set  it  at  $36,000,  and  at  Bridge- 
water  at  $82,000.    These  estimates  are  perhaps  too  low. 

For  the  Lunatic  Hospitals  and  the  School  Ship,  I  have  given 
estimates  as  near  as  I  could  to  the  probable  cost.  The  deduc- 
tion made  at  Westborough  and  Lancaster  belongs  properly  to 
the  expenses  of  1863. 

The  whole  subject  of  inventories  and  annual  cost  is  compli- 
cated and  perplexing,  because  there  has  been  no  uniformity  in 
the  mode  of  appraisal.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a 
single  appraiser  for  all  the  institutions,  who  should  not  only 
make  the  inventory,  but  also  compute  the  actual  cost  from  the 
data  furnished.  If  this  could  be  done  without  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality, and  by  a  person  familiar  with  such  business,  the  Legis- 
lature could  depend  much  more  implicitly  upon  the  result  than 
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is  now  safe  or  possible.  In  the  above  estimates,  I  believe  that 
I  have  always  kept  below  the  true  figures. 

I  will  give  on  the  next  two  pages  the  details  of  expense,  as 
returned*  bj  the  different  Superintendents.  The  aggregate  of 
these  items  for  each  institution  will  be  generally  found  to 
exceed  the  sums  respectively  set  down  in  tlie  columns  headed, 
^^  Current  Expenses,"  in  the  previous  tables.  I  likewise  present 
the  average  weekly  cost  of  each  of  these  items  for  each  inmate. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  what  was  the  balance  of  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  calendar  year  1864,  remaining 
unexpended  on  the  1st  of  October.  According  to  the  returns 
of  the  Superintendents,  these  balances  were  as  follows  : — 


Unexpended  Ap- 
proprUUon. 

Unexpended  Ap- 
propriation. 

RaiDsfonl,  . 
Tewksbary, 
Monaon, 
Bridgfowater, 
West  borough,     . 

$3,953  82 
8,816  25 
8,l46  53 

11,894  08 
4,145  58 

j 
Lancaster, 
School  Ship, 

Total,  . 

0 
•8,212  76 

•44,609  02 

The  three  Lunatic  Hospitals  draw  their  money  from  the  Trea- 
sury according  to  the  number  of  State  patients,  without  an 
annual  appropriation  for  each  hospital. 

These  details  might  be  extended  indefinitely,  but  I  will  carry 
them  no  farther.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  these  ten 
institutions  have  cost  the  State  the  past  year  about  a  hundred 
dollars  for  each  inmate,  and  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars for  each  inmate  supported  by  the  State.  Their  total 
receipts  have  been  a  little  upwards  of  half  a  million,  and  the 
total  expenditures  a  little  less  than  half  a  million.  They  have 
been  a  little  more  costly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates, 
than  the  town  almshouses,  and  a  little  more  than  half  as  costly 
as  the  County  Prisons,  in  proportion  to  the  inmates. 

Taken  together,  and  in  connection  with  those  already 
described,  which  are  not  included  here,  they  make  up  a  total  of 
charitable  and  reformatory  effort  which  any  State  might  be 
proud  to  show.  They  are  not  free  from  defects,  but  they 
exhibit  no  glaring  evils,  and  are  unquestionably  to  be  cor- 
rected and  improved  rather  than  fundamentally  changed. 


1864.] 
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PART  II -THE  PAUPER  RETURNS. 

By  a  law  passed  April  18, 1837,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  submit  to  the  Legislature  au  abstract  of 
the  Returns  made  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  the  several 
towns  and  cities,  which  returns  were  required  by  the  same  Act, 
to  be  sent  in  by  the  Overseers  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Several  modifications  of  this  law  were  made  between  1887  and 
1868,  but  none  of  them  were  competent  to  remedy  a  difficulty 
which  has  constantly  beset  the  subject,  and  which  is  thus 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  1889 : — 

^  The  questions  proposed  by  the  Act  refer  to  many  important  points 
connected  with  the  pauper  system,  and  are  generally  answered  with 
fulness  and  precision.  One  of  them,  however,  (viz.,  that  concerning  the 
cost  of  the  Poor  out  of  the  Almshouse,)  is  so  evidently  misunderstood 
by  many  of  the  overseers,  and  the  answers  are  based  upon  such  different 
impressions  of  its  meaning,  that,  (as  was  likewise  the  case  last  year,)  I 
have  not  attempted  to  reduce  them  to  an  average.'* 

It  may  be  that  the  question  concerning  the  cost  of  the  poor 
in  the  Almshouses  was  at  that  time  answered  with  more  preci- 
sion than  has  been  the  case  of  late  years,  but  I  apprehend  it 
was  not,  and  that  on  this  point  also,  the  Abstract  used  to  give 
little  authentic  information ;  at  any  rate,  within  the  last  few 
years  the  question  has  been  answered  in  so  many  different 
ways,  and  the  answers  have  been  found  so  perplexing  to  the 
clerks  who  compiled  the  Abstract,  that  finally  they  gave  up  in 
despair  all  attempts  to  make  an  average  of  the  weekly  cost  of 
the  town  paupers  throughout  the  State,  and  none  such  appears 
in  the  Abstract  for  18G3.  This  being  a  very  important  point, 
since  the  question  of  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  supporting 
the  State  Paupers  in  the  several  towns  might  depend  upon  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  two  methods,  I  proceeded  to  examine 
the  returns  of  1868,  and  of  former  years,  in  order  to  see  what 
information  could  be  gathered  from  them.  The  result  of  this 
examination,  and  of  my  conference  with  many  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  was  to  convince  me  that  the  old  form  of  questions  was  sa 
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erroueous  in  principle  that  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to 
secure,  and  unreasonable  to  expect,  clear  answers  from  so 
many  town  officers,  each  of  whom  would  haye  his  own  way  of 
interpreting  the  complicated  interrogations.  I  found  that 
under  the  existing  law  it  was  uncertain  if  the  Legislature  could 
ever  be  informed  of  the  whole  number  of  paupers  in  the  State 
within  ten  thousand ;  of  the  cost  of  their  indiyidual  support 
within  fifty  cents  a  week ;  of  the  number  of  the  insane  in  the 
town  almshouses,  the  number  of  State  paupers  temporarily 
relicTed  by  the  towns,  or,  in  truth,  any  of  the  more  important 
facts  in  the  case. 

Having  laid  the  subject  before  you.  Gentlemen,  in  the  month 
of  March,  you  directed  me  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  in 
your  name,  that  the  law  be  changed.  In  doing  so,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  1864, 1  made  some  statements  which  you  will  permit 
me  here  to  quote,  as  illustrating  still  further  the  imperfections  of 
the  former  law  : — 

''  In  the  printed  abstract,  the  first  colamn  is  supposed  to  include  all 
paupers  of  every  class  for  whom  the  town  pays  money.  Now  it  appears 
that  many  towns  include  in  this  column  their  travelling  paupers ;  for 
instance,  the  town  of  Chicopee ;  while  others,  for  instance,  Concord,  do 
not  return  their  stragglers  at  all,  though  they  number  a  hundred  in  a 
year.  This  discrepancy  alone  must  introduce  an  error  of  several  thou- 
sands, in  the  annual  Abstract  Again,  some  towns,  as  Natick,  include 
the  State  paupers  sent  to  Almshouses  in  the  whole  number  relieved, 
others,  as  Cambridge,  do  not.  This  discrepancy  causes  a  further  error 
of  several  hundreds,  probably.  Then  in  the  return  of  persons  fully 
supported  oat  of  almshouses,  some  towns  do  not  include  their  insane  in 
State  Hospitals,  while  others  do. 

^  It  is  found  also  that  many  towns  in  making  out  their  return  in  Octo- 
ber, copy  verbally  from  the  town  report  of  the  preceding  spring  or 
winter,  while  other  towns  calculate  or  estimate  afresh.  It  is  evident 
how  erroneous  must  be  all  such  statistics,  since  in  a  year  there  may  be 
a  great  change. 

^  The  great  fault  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  however, 
is  this,  that  the  thirty  questions  there  asked  cannot  in  aU  probability  be 
answered  alike  by  a  dozen  different  men,  nor  even  by  the  same  man  in 
as  many  successive  years,  if  he  does  not,  (as  many  towns  do  not,)  keep 
copies  of  his  previous  answers.  But  one  blank  is  furnished  to  each 
town,  so  that  a  duplicate  cannot  be  made  except  by  copying  the  whole 
blank ;  and  so  there  are  many  towns  where  the  previous  returns  are 
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wholly  unknown  to  the  present  Oyerseers  of  the  Poor,  unless  thej 
secure  copies  of  the  printed  abstract.** 

Acting  under  these  and  similar  representati(^ns,  the  last 
Legislature  changed  the  law,  and  required  from  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  besides  a  few  general  questions,  two  schedules  of 
names  and  particulars,  one  relating  to  paupers  fully  supported, 
and  the  other  to  persons  relieved  and  partially  supported,  and 
to  travelling  paupers.  This  new  law  was  passed  on  the  16th 
of  May  last,  and  consequently  there  has  not  been  time  to  secure 
a  year's  returns  under  it.  Such  statistics  as  I  have  gathered 
from  the  returns  I  will  present,  with  observations  upon  them. 
But  first  I  will  exhibit  some  of  the  statistics  of  former  years. 

Imperfect  as  these  tables  are,  which  I  am  about  to  give,  they 
are  all  we  have  on  the  subject,  and  from  them  we  can  glean 
some  general  information  concerning  the  town  paupers  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  I  will  give  the  figures  for  1839,  and 
those  of  successive  years  to  1863,  inclusive. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  everybody  that  reports  must  must  be 
very  imperfect,  or  differ  in  their  basis  of  classification  very 
widely,  which  represent  the  paupers  of  Massachusetts  as  having 
increased  more  tlian  246  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years,  from  1846 
to  1861.  Such  an  increase,  accompanied,  as  would  appear,  by 
an  increase  of  only  113  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  relief  and 
support,  indicates  that  there  has  been  either  an  entire  change 
in  the  habits  of  our  people,  or  that  some  new  mode  of  classifi- 
cation has  been  followed,  or  that  the  figures  in  both  years  are 
very  imperfect.  To  a  certain  extent  all  these  suppositions  are 
true ;  the  great  tide  of  foreign  pauperism  which  swept  across 
the  ocean  between  1846  and  1858,  introduced  a  new  element 
into  all  calculations,  and  what  was  before  sufficiently  perplexing, 
became  ten  times  more  so.  It  was  necessary  to  adopt  some 
mode  of  registry  entirely  new,  by  which  the  exact  limits  of  the 
three  great  classes  of  town  paupers  might,  in  course  of  time,  be 
ascertained. 
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These  classes  are,— 

I.  The  Paupers  Fully  Supportedj  whether  in  almshouses^ 
hospitals  or  elsewhere. 

II.  The  Persons  Relieved  and  Partially  Supported,  including 
all  those  for  whom  anj  town  or  citj  pays  a  part,  but  not  the 
whole  cost  of  support,  such  as  the  pupils  in  the  Reform  Schools, 
the  prisoners  in  House  of  Correction,  etc. 

III.  Vagrants,  or  Travelling  Paupers,  meaning  such  as  pass 
from  place  to  place,  and  do  not  stay  anywhere  long  enough  to 
fall  into  one  of  the  first  two  classes. 

It  is  evident  that  these  three  divisions  cannot  be  so  made  but 
that  many  will  be  continually  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  A 
person  who,  through  sickness  or  youth,  has  been  fully  supported 
for  a  time,  may  then  need  to  be  partially  supported  before 
taking  care  of  himself ;  or  the  same  cause  which  made  tempo- 
rary relief  necessary,  may  lead  to  entire  dependence  on  public 
charity  ;  or  when  it  becomes  necessary  or  convenient  for  either 
of  the  first  two  classes  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another,  they 
may  fall  into  the  third  class. 

All  this  is  true  of  honest  poverty,  caused  by  misfortune  ;  it  is 
intensified  and  multiplied  by  the  thousand  forms  of  vice  which 
are  so  closely  connected  with  pauperism.  The  thief,  the  harlot, 
the  drunkard,  the  spendthrift,  the  victims  and  the  ofTspring  of 
lewdness,  the  lazy  impostor,  tlie  shameless  miser,  all  go  to 
recruit  this  great  army,  and  are  found  in  all  its  three  divisions. 
Hence  an  additional  reason  for  a  careful  registry ;  that  the 
innocent  poor  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  dregs  of 
debauchery,  and  vice  impudently  snatch  away  the  loaf  which 
charity  holds  out  to  the  needy.  To  be  perfect,  such  a  registry 
must  be  kept  in  two  places :  that  where  the  charity  is  given,  and 
that  to  which  all  the  gifts  are  reported, — that  is,  in  each  town, 
and  at  the  seat  of  government  for  the  towns, — and  it  must 
include  the  names  of  the  persons  relieved,  so  that  they  can  be 
identified,  and  tlieir  description  also,  for  such  as  might  seek  to 
elude  discovery.  With  this  view  the  new  law  of  last  session 
was  framed,  and  though  it  passed  with  some  modifications  which 
impair  its  usefulness,  and  make  it  more  burdensome  to  the  town 
officers,  it  will,  I  think,  secure  most  of  the  objects  aimed  at. 

The  necessary  registry  is  provided  for  by  section  6  of  the  Act 
in  question,  (Chapter  307, 1864,)  as  follows : — 
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**  Section  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  for  Public  Institutions,  and  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  in  the  other  cities  and  towns,  shall,  twice  in  the  year,  namely,  on  the 
first  day  of  March,  and  the  first  day  of  October,  prepare  and  return  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  full  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing schedules  of  questions : 

**  Pavpen  FuUy  Supported. — Registered  number  $  name ;  color ;  age ; 
sex;  birthplace;  naturalized  or  not;  settlement  in  the  town;  able  to 
perform  labor ;  intemperate ;  insane  or  idiotic ;  when  registered  as  pau- 
per ;  where  supported ;  ceased  to  be  supported ;  average  weekly  cost. 

** Periom  ReUeved  and  Partially  SupparUd, — Registered  number; 
number  in  family;  color;  age;  sex;  birthplace;  came  into  the  State; 
naturalized  or  not;  settlement  in  the  town;  intemperate;  insane  or 
idiotic ;  when  aided ;  ceased  to  be  aided ;  residence  when  aided ;  whole 
amount  paid. 

^  Thw^lers  Lodged  and  Persons  Sent  to  the  State  Almshouse. — ^Name ; 
date ;  color ;  age ;  sex ;  height ;  complexion ;  sent  to  State  Almshouse." 

Under  this  law,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  every  town  in  the 
State  before  the  first  of  June,  I  issued  two  schedules,  the  first 
headed  '^  Pauper  Schedule  No.  I./'  containing  the  questions 
concerning  paupers  fully  supported,  and  no  others ;  the  second, 
headed  ^'  Pauper  Schedule  No.  11.,"  and  containing  ou  the 
inside  the  questions  concerning  persons  relieved  and  partially 
supported,  and  on  the  outside,  the  questions  concerning  travel- 
lers. At  the  same  time  I  sent  out  a  printed  circular  explaining 
the  schedules,  and  asking  the  favor  of  a  return  going  back  to 
the  first  of  March,  1864,  if  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make  such.  Two-fifths  of  the  towns  did  better 
than  I  had  asked,  and  sent  me  schedules  dating  from  October 
1st,  1863 ;  the  most  of  the  towns  remaining  dated  from  March 
1st,  while  a  few  began  with  January  1st,  April  1st,  and  June 
1st.  For  this  prompt  and  full  acquiescence  in  my  suggestion 
that  they  should  go  behind  the  actual  date  of  the  new  law,  as 
well  as  for  many  valuable  suggestions  and  much  patience  with 
what  was  to  many  of  them  a  gratuitous  and  perplexing  task, 
I  here  express  my  obligations  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
throughout  the  State. 

I  have  spoken  more  particularly  of  the  First  Schedule.  The 
Second  Schedule,  which  involved  more  labor,  and  was  rendered 
complicated  by  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  person  relieved, 
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has  not  been  so  fullj  or  accurately  answered.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  I  have  the  particulars  of  more  than  three-fourths,  perhaps 
of  no  more  than  half,  the  outdoor  relief  or  partial  support 
which  has  been  given  in  the  Commonwealth  the  past  year. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  respecting  the  matter  of  vagrancy,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  more  at  length  presently. 

Instead  of  the  general  questions  formerly  sent  out,  the  new 
law  established  the  following  provision  : — 

^  Section  7.  During  the  month  of  September,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  shall  furnish  to  the  officers  named  in  the  sixth 
section,  the  following  schedule  of  general  interrogatories,  to  be  an- 
swered by  them  on  the  first  of  October,  and  returned,  in  the  form  of  a 
statement,  under  oath,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 
on  or  before  the  tenth  of  October : 

1.  Has  your  town  an  almshouse? 

2.  If  not,  in  what  manner  are  your  paupers  provided  for  ? 

3.  If  80,  how  long  has  it  been  built ;  what  are  its  dimensions,  number 
of  rooms,  and  number  of  windows? 

4.  How  much  land  is  connected  with  it  ? 

5.  What  is  the  estimated  value  of  your  almshouse  property  ? 

(1.)  Value  of  real  estate? 

(2.)  Value  of  personal  property  ? 

6.  What  sum  has  been  paid  during  the  present  year  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  your  almshouse  property  ? 

7.  What  further  sum,  if  any,  has  been  paid  by  the  town  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  at  the  almshouse  ?  What  sum  for  the  support  of  poor 
out  of  the  almshouse  ?  • . 

8.  What  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  labor  performed  by  your  alms- 
house poor  during  the  past  year  ? 

9.  What  number  of  persons  have  been  provided  for  under  section 
twenty-five,  chapter  seventy-one,  of  the  Greneral  Statutes  ? 

10.  How  many  State  paupers  have  been  sent  to  State  almshouses? 

11.  What  has  been  the  whole  number,  and  what  the  average  number, 
of  paupers  fully  supported  at  your  almshouse  during  the  year  ? 

1 2.  How  many  of  these  have  been  vaccinated  ?  " 

The  answers  to  these  general  questions  have  been  made  with 
much  general  accuracy  by  all  the  towns  in  the  State  except 
six.  It  has  been  necessary,  in  many  instances,  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Overseers  for  the  correction  of  minor  errors,  and, 
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sometimes,  of  important  omissions.  On  the  whole,  considering 
how  great  has  been  the  pressure  of  military  and  financial  busi- 
ness on  town  officers  for  the  past  year,  it  is  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  returns  have  been,  generally  speaking,  so  ready  and 
so  full,  under  a  law  at  once  novel  and  exacting.  The  future 
labor  of  making  returns  will  be  much  diminished  by  the  dili- 
gence of  the  gentlemen  who  this  year  filled  the  office  of  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor. 

I  have  caused  Schedule  No.  I.  for  each  town  to  be  copied 
into  a  Pauper  Register,  for  constant  and  permanent  reference. 
Schedule  II.  will  not  be  copied,  but  bound  in  yearly  volumes, 
for  future  reference  and  use.  The  lists  of  travellers  and  State 
Paupers  sent  to  almshouses  have  been  copied,  and  will  be  kept 
in  a  convenient  form  for  examination. 

With  this  preface,  in  explanation  of  the  sources  of  my  statis- 
tics, I  will  now  proceed  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  chapter. 

How  and  at  What  Cost  the  Towns*  Poor  are  Supported. 

There  are  in  the  Commonwealth  216  town  almshouses  which 
are  occupied,  and  118  towns  which  either  have  no  almshouse  or 
make  use  of  none.  The  total  value  of  this  almshouse  property 
is  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  the  total  expense  oi 
supporting  an  average  of  2,866  paupers  in  these  almhouses  is 
$253,682.25,  and  the  total  expense  of  supporting  and  relieving 
the  towns'  poor,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  property^  for  the 
whole  State,  is  upwards  of  $550,000.  Of  this  sum,  $496,798.15  is 
directly  reportei  by  towns  and  cities  ;  $7,000  is  an  estimate,  on 
the  basis  of  last  year,  for  seven  towns  which  have  not  reported, 
and  $50,000  is  an  estimate  for  cost  of  support  and  relief  out  of 
the  almshome  in  Boston.  Of  this  $50,000,  however,  upwards  of 
$8,000  is  directly  reported  on  Schedule  No.  II.,  and  $18,000  is 
assumed  as  the  cost  of  100  lunatics  in  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital, which  is  known  to  be  below  the  truth ;  so  that  there  is 
only  a  margin  of  $24,000  left  for  a  possible  over-estimate  in 
Boston,  and  only  $31,000  in  the  whole  State.  My  belief  is  that 
$550,000  is  really  below  the  actual  expense  ;  for  I  have  been 
careful  in  all  cases  to  go  below  rather  than  above  the  proba- 
bility, when  anything  has  been  left  to  my  own  computation. 
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Town  Almihouses. 

Of  the  834  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts,  218  have  an 
almshouse ;  but  of  these,  two  are  unoccupied,  (in  North  Chel- 
sea and  Gill,)  and  from  two,  (in  Beverlj  and  Enfield,)  we  hare 
no  report.  Of  the  214  which  are  occupied,  and  from  which  we 
have  reports,  no  less  than  thirty-five  were  built  before  1800 ; 
and  sixty-one  between  1800  and  1830.  Twenty-one  are  either 
of  unknown  date,  or  are  not  reported  in  this  particular ;  of 
these,  probably  half,  or  eleven^  were  built  before  1800.  If  this 
is  so,  we  find  forty-six  built  before  that  date,  and  sixty-one 
more  before  1830,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  seven 
which  are  at  least  thirty-four  years  old ;  that  is  to  say, 
just  half.  Of  the  hundred  and  seven  which  remain,  only 
twenty-one  have  been  built  since  1854,  when  the  State 
Almshouses  were  opened.  Many  more,  however,  have  been 
rebuilt  since  that  time  ;  and  probably  it  is  safe  to  say  that  half 
those  in  the  State  have  been  considerably  repaired  since  1854. 
Probably  about  a  quarter  part  of  them  are  built  of  brick,  and 
not  more  than  that  proportion  have  a  good  modern  ventilation. 
The  number  of  rooms  in  210  almshouses  is  4,060 ;  the  number 
of  windows  is  8,551.  The  aggregate  number  of  acres  con- 
nected with  the  whole  218  is  21,846.2,  being  about  442  acres 
more  than  was  reported  last  year.  The  real  estate  of  the  whole 
number  is  valued  at  $1,230,235.19 ;  the  personal  property  at 
$343,113.14 ;  making  a  total  of  $1,573,348.33.*  The  increase 
in  value  since  1863  is  $107,372.33,  or  nearly  seven  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  superintending  this  property  in  214  towns,  having 
an  average  of  2,866  paupers,  inclusive  of  the  salaries  of  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  is  $76,535.02,  which  corresponds  to  the 
item  of  salaries  and  wages  in  the  accounts  of  the  State  Alms- 
houses. The  number  of  persons  received  into  these  town  alms- 
houses, exclusive  of  travelling  paupers,  is  reported  as  3,925 ;  it 
is  unquestionably  somewhat  larger.  The  average  number  is 
reported  as  2,866 ;  and  the  total  expense  of  maintaining  these 
is  $253,682.25.  We  have,  therefore,  an  average  weekly  cost  of 
$1.70  for  each  inmate,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  property. 

*  This  allows  $5,208.72  for  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  Beyerlj  and 
Enfield,  which  hare  not  reported,  namely,  $4,300  for  the  former,  and  $908.72 
for  the  latter.  I  haye  also  included  155  acres  for  the  feirms  in  these  two  towns 
in  mj  aggregate  of  acres. 
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This  is  for  the  whole  number  about  $94,400,  or  an  average  of 
69  cents  a  week  for  each  pauper.  The  whole  cost,  therefore, 
with  interest,  is  92.89  a  week ;  or  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  State  paupers  at  the  three  almshouses.  Dividing  the  whole 
number  of  acres  in  these  almshouse  farms  by  the  average  num- 
ber of  inmates,  we  have  an  average  of  7.68  acres  to  each  inmate. 
In  the  State  Almshouses,  there  is  an  average  of  89  rods  to  each 
inmate  of  the  average  number.  Dividing  the  cost  of  superin- 
tendence by  the  average  number  in  the  town  almshouses,  we 
have  $26  for  the  average  cost  of  salaries  to  each  inmate, 
which  is  about  twice  as  great  as  the  average  cost  in  salaries  and 
wages  at  the  State  almshouses. 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  48  of  these  almshouses,  of 
which  81  were  in  Middlesex  County ;  but  I  have  visited  one  or 
more  each  in  Barnstable,  Bristol,  Essex,  Franklin,  Hampshire, 
Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Suffolk  and  Worcester  Counties,  and  so  have 
probably  seen  specimens  of  the  almshouses  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Thirteen  of  those  visited  were  of  brick  or  stone ;  namely, 
those  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Qloucester,  Hop- 
kiuton,  Lowell,  Medford,  Montague,  New  Bedford,  Newbury- 
port,  Northampton,  Plymouth  and  Westford.  Of  these  the 
oldest  is  the  Newburyport  Almshouse,  which  was  built  in  part, 
and  used  for  an  almshouse  before  1800.  I  found  none  else  which 
had  been  in  use  so  long ;  but  several  which  were  from  100  to 
150  years  old;  as  for  example,  those  at  Burlington  and 
Carlisle.  These  two  are  samples  of  a  considerable  class  of  the 
town  almshouses ;  they  are  large  wooden  farm  houses,  with 
huge  chimneys,  and  few  windows,  built  in  the  style  of  such 
houses  in  1740,  and  of  course  very  far  from  answering  our 
modem  notions  of  comfort  and  convenience.  It  is  very  hard  to 
warm  them  in  winter,  to  ventilate  them  in  summer,  and  to  keep 
them  clean  at  any  season  of  the  year.  I  speak  now  of  such  as 
have  not  been  remodelled  since  they  were  bought  by  the  town. 
There  is  another  class  of  modem  houses  built  at  a  later  period, 
but  scarcely  more  comfortable  than  the  above  named ;  such  are 
those  at  Acton,  Dracut,  Tewksbury,  Taunton,  and  Cohasset. 
Originally  good  houses,  they  have  not  been  kept  in  thorough 
repair,  and  though  there  may  be  great  neatness  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  having  charge  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them 
in  proper  condition  for  the  inmates.    A  large  number  of  the 
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houses  were  built  between  1820  and  1830,  and  many  of  these 
are  excellently  adapted  for  their  purpose,  although  little  has 
been  done  to  modify  their  structure  since.  A  good  example  of 
this  class  are  the  almshouses  at  Duxbury  and  Yarmouth.  But 
there  are  others  of  the  same  date  which  have  been  greatly 
neglected,  and  are  now  in  unfit  condition. 

Of  the  more  recently  built  houses,  or  those  which  have  lately 
been  rebuilt,  there  are  many  which  are  as  convenient  and  even 
elegant  as  any  one  could  desire  for  such  a  use.  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  this  appearance  at  Stoneham,  South  Reading, 
and  Woburn,  three  towns  lying  near  each  other  in  Middlesex 
County.  The  substantial  farmer  would  not  need,  or  commonly 
have  a  better  house  tlian  cither  these  three.  Of  course  the 
recent  and  costly  structures  at  Cambridge  and  Deer  Island,  are 
well  built  and  far  superior  to  the  State  Almshouses  in  most 
respects.  I  suppose  there  is  not  in  the  Commonwealth  a  house 
better  adapted  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  than  the  Cambridge 
Almshouse,  whicli  was  built  in  1850,  by  a  skilful  architect, 
according  to  plans  which  had  been  prepared  after  a  comparison 
of  many  institutions  of  the  kind  by  Mr.  Dwight,an  experienced 
philanthropist. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  unfair  for  me  to  judge  of  the  216  town 
almshouses  by  the  48  which  I  have  visited.  If  I  were  to  do  so, 
however,  I  should  say  that,  as  a  whole  they  are  inferior  to  the 
State  Almshouses  in  the  comfort  and  security  which  they  afford 
their  inmates.  If  the  State  almshouses  are  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  fire,  much  more  so  are  these  buildings,  which  besides 
being  commonly  built  of  wood,  often  stand  in  remote  places 
where  help  cannot  readily  be  obtained,  and  where  the  supply  of 
water  is  scanty.  In  point  of  fact,  fires  at  these  almshouses  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  large  almshouse  at  Medford  was 
burned  down  in  1860.  The  barn  at  the  Westborough  poor 
farm  was  burned  about  the  same  time  ;  not  many  years  ago  the 
buildings  at  Sudbury  were  nearly  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  many 
more  instances  could  be  given  by  persons  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Almshouses  in  their  neighborhood. 

In  the  larger  almshouses  the  furniture  is  commonly  good,  the 
beds  are  frequently  changed,  and  the  rooms  are  kept  tolerably 
free  from  vermin.  But  in  the  majority  of  the  smaller  alms- 
houses, the  furniture  is  very  scanty  and  very  old,  the  beds  are 
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ancient  pieces  of  property  which  have  served  the  turn  of  gen- 
erations of  paupers,  and  the  rooms  frequently  swarm  with 
vermin. 

I  have  questioned  the  Superintendents  almost  always  on  these 
points,  and  my  record  will  show  what  their  answer  has  been. 
If  we  compare  the  number  of  rooms  reported  with  the  number 
of  inmates,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  greatly  in  excess,  so  that 
we  might  suppose  that  each  of  the  town  paupers  enjoyed  a  room 
by  himself.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  from  the  4,000 
rooms  must  be  deducted  those  occupied  by  the  Superintendent 
and  his  family,  (on  an  average,  a  fourth  part  of  tlie  house,)  and 
those  used  as  dining-rooms,  kitchens,  sitting-rooms,  etc.,  for  the 
inmates.  Making  these  deductions,  we  should  reduce  the 
number  of  rooms  to  about  2,600,  or  less  than  the  average 
number  of  inmates.  But  in  visiting  the  Almshouses  I  have 
found  that  in  a  house  with  ten  rooms,  oftentimes,  only  five  would 
be  occupied,  for  reasons  of  economy,  and  two  or  three  inmates 
would  be  lodging  in  the  same  room.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
however,  that  the  poor  are  more  secluded  in  the  town  alms- 
houses when  they  choose  to  be  so,  than  in  the  State  Almshouses. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  practically  the  separation  between 
the  different  classes  of  paupers  is  greater  in  the  State  Alms- 
houses, so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  There  is  the  greatest 
diversity  in  the  town  almshouses  in  every  conceivable  particular, 
but  I  think  this  general  remark  is  true :  Wherever  the  poor  are 
more  comfortably  and  properly  cared  for  in  the  town  Almshouses 
than  in  those  of  the  State  ^  it  is  at  a  much  f^r eater  expense  ^  and 
wherever  the  expense  is  the  same,  the  difference  in  point  of  com- 
fort is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  State  Almshouses. 

For  example,  take  Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  South  Beading, 
Stoneham,  and  Woburn,  where  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse 
are  unquestionably  better  provided  for  than  at  the  State  Alms- 
houses. The  average  weekly  cost  at  Cambridge  is  more  than 
four  dollars ;  at  New  Bedford,  it  is  nearly  three  dollars ;  at 
Stoneham,  it  is  almost  three  dollars  and  a  half;  at  South  Bead- 
ing, it  is  nearly  two  dollars;  and  at  Woburn,  it  is  more  than 
a  dollar  and  a  half.  « 

I  will  not  make  the  comparison  in  the  other  aspect,  further 
than  to  say  that  the  cost  at  the  Carlisle  Almshouse  is  but  $1.18 
a  week,  and  at  Taunton  but  91.25,  and  that  the  comfort  of  the 
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inmates  in  both,  when  I  visited  them,  seemed  to  be  very  ill 
provided  for. 

27ie  Almshouse  Farms. 

These  are  known  in  the  towns  as  ^^  poor-farms,"  and  I 
have  usually  found  this  term  very  appropriate.  The  land  is 
sometimes  good  and  well  tilled ;  more  frequently  poor 
and  well  tilled ;  but  generally  it  is  good  and  neglected,  or  poor 
and  scarcely  tilled  at  all.  In  some  towns,  and  in  cities,  espe- 
cially, the  farm  may  be  very  valuable  from  its  location,  but  of 
little  worth  as  a  farm.  This  is  the  case  at  Gloucester,  at  Rox- 
bury,  and  at  Newburyport,  for  instance.  At  Lowell,  the  farm 
is  valuable,  both  from  its  location  and  its  quality.  The  largest 
farm  is  that  of  Ipswich,  350  acres ;  the  smallest,  those  of  Truro, 
half  an  acre,  and  Provincetown,  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  The 
average  for  the  whole  216  towns  is  about  a  hundred  acres ;  so 
that  if  they  were  equally  divided,  each  town  would  have  a  farm 
nearly  two-thirds  as  large  as  that  of  the  Monson  State  Alms- 
house. 

The  great  farm  at  Ipswich  consists,  in  large  part,  of  salt  mea- 
dows ;  so  that  the  crop  of  hay  is  great  in  favorable  years,  and  in  the 
present  season  has  been  very  profitable,  and  has  served  to  reduce 
the  weekly  cost  of  support  considerably.  In  Marlborough,  and, 
doubtless,  in  many  other  towns,  the  same  has  been  done  by  the 
sale  of  wood  from  the  extensive  woodlands  belonging  to  the 
farm.  As  neither  of  these  products  requires  much  attention 
from  the  farmer  till  they  are  ready  to  be  secured,  it  is,  perhaps, 
well  that  they  should  be  grown,  where  it  is  possible.  In  some 
of  the  towns  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  tobacco  crop  has 
been  found  very  remunerative  of  late  years.  It  was  by  raising 
tobacco  that  Mr.  Oakman,  for  six  years  the  able  Superintendent 
of  the  town  farm  in  Montague,  was  able  to  secure  the  financial 
success  which  makes  the  experience  of  that  small  town  so  valuable 
to  the  whole  State.  It  appears  by  the  printed  reports  annually 
made  to  the  town  of  Montague,  that  during  the  six  years  that  Mr. 
Oakman  took  charge  of  the  almshouse,  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  inmates  gradually  diminished,  until,  in  1862-8,  it  became 
less  than  nothing.  That  is  to  say,  the  products  of  the  farm 
paid  all  the  expenses,  including  interest  on  the  purchase  money, 
and  there  remained  a  small  balance  of  profit.    This  result  does 
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not  appear  in  the  Pauper  Abstract,  for  some  reason,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  explanation  of  it  is  found  in  the 
peculiar  ability  of  the  gentleman  referred  to,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  which  ought  everywhere  to  prevail.  At  the 
risk  of  offending  the  modesty  with  which  Mr.  Oakman  regards 
his  labors,  I  will  quote  passages  from  his  letter  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries : — 

^  It  was  originally,  and  for  many  years,  the  practice  in  oar  town  to 
put  up  the  keeping  of  the  poor,  one  by  one,  at  the  annual  meeting,  at 
auction,  to  the  lowest  bidder.  This  practice  at  length  became  repugnant 
to  the  voters  in  town  meeting  assembled ;  perhaps  reminding  them  too 
sensibly  of  the  'Southern  auction  block;'  and  for  many  years,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  my  term  of  service,  it  was  customary  to  vote  that 
'  the  poor  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  selectmen,'  who  are  also  Overseers 
of  Poor,  and  they  would  let  them  out  much  in  the  same  way, — ^that  is, 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  though  not  in  so  public  a  way  as  heretofore.  After 
a  few  years'  experience,  I  became  dissatisfied  with  this  method  of  sup- 
porting our  poor.  It  made  much  trouble  between  overseers  and  citizens, 
especially  if  the  overseers,  faithful  to  their  trust,  sought  a  comfortable 
home  for  the  paupers,  regardless  of  a  few  cents  extra  per  week.  But 
the  chief  objection  was,  that  the  overseers  and  town  were  frequently 
imposed  upon  by  idle  and  shiftless  persons.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  detect 
the  honest  and  deserving  poor  from  the  idle  impostor,  and  so  long  as  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  a  private,  if  not  fashionable,  boarding  place,  most 
frequently  with  the  applicant's  own  friends, — who  would  offer  better 
terms  than  others, — there  would  be  no  lack  of  those  who  would  make 
out  an  apparently  reasonable  case  of  want,  and  be  thrown  upon  the  town 
by  their  friends  and  others. 

"  At  length,  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  few  men,  the  town 
voted  to  purchase  a  farm  for  an  Almshouse  establishment,  and  chose  a 
Committee  therefor.  The  Committee  purchased  the  best  farm  in  town, 
investing  in  farm  and  outfits  $9,000,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  more 
cautious  inhabitants.  I  was  induced  to  sell  my  farm  and  take  the  Super- 
intendence of  the  Town-farm,  at  a  salary  of  $500  per  year  and  self  and 
family  boarded.  This  capped  the  climax.  We  were  certainly  going  to 
ruin,  as  a  town.  I  remained  in  charge  of  the  farm  for  six  years.  You 
have  the  general  result  in  our  printed  reports — satisfactory  to  all  of  us. 
We  insisted  on  calling  our  establishment  The  Montague  Workhouse. 
Industry  and  economy  were  our  watchwords.  While  we  furnished  our 
inmates  with  good  substantial  food  and  raiment,  nothing  could  be  wasted, 
and  every  one,  old  and  young,  was  required  to  do  eomethingy  if  able. 

43 
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We  freqnentlj  received  inmates  who  would  stubbornlj  fold  their  hands 
and  declare  they  were  not  going  to  staj  in  the  poorhouse  and  work  for 
a  living.  I  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts 
for  full  twenty  years,  and  my  experience  in  managing  refractory  children 
may  have  assisted  me.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  several,  in  a  few  months, 
graduated  abundantly  qualified  to  support  themselves  by  their  own 
industry,  and  others  were  undoubtedly  deterred,  by  their  reports,  from 
entering  the  Montague  Workhouse. 

**  Do  not  understand  that  by  excessive  labor  they  were  driven  away ; 
of  this  we  were  never  accused.  It  was  only  constant  and  consistent 
labor  that  was  required  of  them.  Then  very  little  was  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  poor  out  of  the  Almshouse,  except  for  bills  out  of  town,  and  in 
case  of  sickness,  which  could  not  possibly  be  avoided.  We  took 
pains  to  have  it  generally  understood  that  the  latch-string  of  our 
house  was  always  out,  night  and  day,  for  the  needy,  and  that  no  one* 
except  in  very,  rare  cases,  could  receive  assistance  elsewhere.  This 
method  soon  reduced  our  paupers  to  about  one-third  their  usual  number^ 
and  I  very  believe  no  one  was  wronged  thereby.  This  reduction,  with- 
the  income  of  an  excellent  farm,  thus  reduced  our  expenses." 

In  September,  1864,  I  visited  Montague  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  place  of  this  happy  experiment,  and  the  person  who 
had  carried  it  on.  I  found  that  Mr.  Oakman  was  still  chairman 
of  the  Selectmen,  as  he  has  been  for  fourteen  years  past,  but 
that  he  had  ceased  to  manage  the  Almshouse  farm.  That  had 
been  sold  to  Mr.  Oakman  himself  for  $10,000,  being  in  a  better 
condition  than  wheu  he  had  taken  it  in  hand,  and  the  town  had 
bought  a  cheaper  farm  for  $6,000,  not  far  off.  This  is  managed, 
with  probably  the  average  diligence  and  judgment,  by  a  Super 
intendent  who  receives  a  salary  somewhat  smaller  than  was 
paid  to  his  predecessor.  The  results,  however,  are  not  so 
satisfactory  as  before.  The  apparent  weekly  cost  is  91.70, 
which  the  Overseers  hope  to  reduce  to  $1.00  by  sale  of  crops. 
The  interest  on  the  farm,  however,  will  add  81  cents  to  this,  so 
that  the  whole  cost  is  greater  than  at  the  State  Almshouses. 
In  a  letter  concerning  this  cost  the  present  Overseers  say  : — 

^  With  the  old  fiurm,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  Oakman  to  manage  it,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  singular  if  the  average  for  the  year  should  be  less 
than  it  now  will  be." 
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I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  interesting  history  of  the 
Montague  Almshouse,  because  it  shows  what  may  be  and  what 
has  been  done,  by  the  selection  of  a  good  farm  and  a  good 
farmer,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  pauperism  in  our  towns,  and 
to  introduce  method  and  good  order  into  this  branch  of  town 
business,  which  is  too  often  greatly  neglected.  I  doubt  not 
there  are  other  examples  as  striking,  though  I  have  happened 
upon  none.  There  are  five  towns  which  this  year  report  a  small 
profit  from  their  Almshouse  farms,  namely,  Deerfield,  Westford, 
Quincy,  Petersham,  and  Warren,  but  in  no  case  is  it  equal  to 
the  interest  on  their  property. 

The  following  table  will  show  in  detail  the  facts  previously 
stated,  with  some  others.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  this 
table,  in  spite  of  much  care  and  pains,  is  manifestly  erroneous 
in  some  respects.  It  is  not  probable  that  no  out-door  relief  is 
given  in  Fall  River  and  Gloucester,  nor  that  the  whole  cost  of 
supporting  forty-three  paupers  at  Gloucester  is  only  $300, 
when  the  cost  of  supporting  thirty-six  paupers  tliere  for  the 
year  ending  January  1,  1864,  was  $2,993.88,  or  an  average 
weekly  cost  of  11.60. 

The  column  in  the  table  headed  ^^  average  weekly  cost,"  has 
been  computed  by  me  from  the  returns  of  total  cost  and  average 
number  made  by  the  towns,  and  is  exclusive  of  interest  on  the 
property.  I  feel  sure  that  the  aggregates  in  these  tables  are 
below  rather  than  above  the  true  amount,  and  that  we  have 
this  year  a  more  perfect  return  than  ever  before,  in  spite  of 
errors. 
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TovmB  that  have  no  AlmthauseM* 

So  much  for  the  occupants  of  the  214  almshouses  from  which 
we  have  reports.  Of  the  other  towns,  118  in  number,  which 
haTC  no  almshouses  in  use,  I  cannot  give  so  full  an  account. 
Of  these,  five  have  made  no  annual  report ;  namely,  Adams  and 
Clarksburg,  in  Berkshire  County,  Bernardston  in  Franklin, 

• 

Huntington  in  Hampshire  and  West  Boxbury  in  Norfolk  Coun- 
ties. Eight  report  that  they  have  no  paupers  fully  supported, 
leaving  only  105  whose  statistics  can  be  given.  Of  tliese,  nearly 
all  board  their  poor  in  families,  fifteen  let  them  by  contract  for 
the  year,  one  assists  them  at  their  own  houses,  seven 
board  some  of  them  in  the  almshouses  of  other  towns,  two 
let  them  be  bid  for  in  town  meeting,  two  support  them  at 
Hospitals  for  the  insane,  three  leave  them  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  in  one  ^^  they  have  taken 
care  of  themselves  for  the  last  six  months."  As  a  general  rule, 
the  towns  which  have  no  almshouses  are  either  small  or  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  or  both.  The  total  population  of 
these  towns  is  about  186,000.  The  largest  of  them  is  Clielsea, 
(a  city,)  which  has  a  population  of  13,895 ;  the  smallest  is 
Gosnold,  which  has  perhaps  a  population  of  150,  and  is  also  the 
town  last  incorporated.  In  the  105  towns  which  have  reported, 
the  whole  expense  of  supporting  and  relieving  the  poor  is  set 
down  as  $75,311.25.  To  this  sum  may  be  added  the  sums 
reported  last  year  by  the  delinquent  towns.  This  aggregate 
is  $5,414 ;  which,  added  to  the  expense  reported,  gives  a  total 
of  $80,725.25.  In  the  towns  which  have  an  almshouse,  except- 
ing Boston,  the  amount  paid  for  the  full  support  of  paupers 
there  is  $232,494.24,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expense 
in  those  towns.  Applying  the  same  percentage  to  the  total 
expense  in  towns  that  have  no  almshouse,  and  we  have 
$48,000  for  the  estimated  cost  of  fully  supporting  paupers  in 
these  towns.  The  average  number  for  the  year  is  not  reported 
in  all  these  towns,  but  is  probably  about  575  ;  this  would  give 
an  average  weekly  cost  for  full  support  in  towns  without  an 
almshouse  of  about  $1.60. 

Of  the  dififereut  modes  of  disposing  of  the  poor  in  these  towns, 
that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  almshouse  system  is  the 
canlract  system,  which  is  also  pursued  by  some  towns  that  have- 
an  almshouse,  as  Northampton  for  instance.    The  town  of  Liui- 
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coin  fiirnishes  a  good  example  of  the  contract  system.  There, 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  has  been  customary  to 
give  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who  is  a  suitable  person,  a  contract 
running  five  years  for  the  support  and  relief  of  all  the  poor, 
whether  fully  supported,  partially  supported,  or  entertained  for 
the  night.  The  sum  paid  under  the  present  contract  is  $425 ; 
the  number  of  the  poor  varies,  but  when  I  visited  the  house 
where  they  are  kept,  on  the  16th  of  April,  there  were  but  two 
fully  supported,  and  the  contractor  was  said  to  be  making 
money  by  his  bargain.  The  Overseers  of  Lincoln,  however, 
believe  that  this  method  is  less  costly  on  the  whole,  and  no  less 
humane,  than  to  support  an  almshouse.  If  the  average  num- 
ber supported  in  Lincoln  this  year  has  been  five,  as  reported, 
then  the  weekly  cost  has  been  SI. 62^,  which  is  very  near  the 
average  cost,  without  interest,  in  the  town  almshouses.  The 
number  of  towns  which  appear  to  use  this  form  of  contract  is 
not  large — about  fifteen  in  all.  They  are.  Great  Barrington, 
Hancock,  Savoy,  Tyringham,  West  Stockbridge,  and  Williams- 
town,  in  Berkshire  County ;  Rowley,  in  Essex ;  Colrain,  in 
Franklin ;  Chester,  Oranville,  and  Ludlow,  in  Hampden ; 
Plainfield,  in  Hampshire ;  Lincoln,  in  Middlesex  ;  and  Royals- 
ton,  in  Worcester.  In  other  towns,  when  the  word  "  contract" 
is  used  in  the  returns,  it  seems  to  mean  an  agreement  with 
difierent  persons  to  take  charge  of  a  specified  number  of  the 
poor?  Objections  to  support  by  contract  will  readily  occur 
to  all.  It  is  a  system  which  is  far  less  common  now  than 
formerly. 

To  board  the  poor  in  private  families,  carefully  selected, 
jnight  seem  to  be  the  most  humane  method,  even  if  it  were  the 
most  costly.  The  objections  to  it  are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Oak- 
man  in  the  letter  I  have  quoted.  To  assist  the  poor  at  their 
own  houses  can  only  be  safely  undertaken  in  cases  of  partial 
support,  or  where  sickness  may  make  it  necessary.  I  have 
cited  Mr.  Quincy's  maxim  in  regard  to  this,  but  even  he,  I 
believe,  would  not  have  difiered  from  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Oakman  in  another  part  of  his  letter : — 

''  We  have  never  (with  one  exception,  and  that  was  against  my  wish 
and  judgment,)  sent  any  paapers  to  the  State  Almshouse.  I  find  that  a 
small  sum  of  money,  judiciously  expended  in  assisting  and  encouraging 
an  Irish  family,  is  better  for  them,  better  for  the  State,  and,  possibly, 
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quite  as  well  for  the  town,  as  it  would  be  to  crowd  them  at  once  off  to 
Monson,  or  elsewhere. 

^  We  render  such  assistance,  more  or  less,  every  year ;  the  past  year, 
to  two  families  and  to  a  single  individual,  securing  work  for  those  who 
are  able  to  work,  with  good  pay,  getting  homes  for  the  children,  furnish- 
ing some  supplies  from  the  farm,  and  last,  though  not  least,  giving  kind 
words  of  advice  and  encouragement,  which  will  help  a  poor  man  with  a 
large  family  not  a  little,  if  he  is  becoming  discouraged  and  dispirited 
with  his  prospects.  I  do  not  not  mean  to  say  but  that  cases  may  and 
often  do  occur,  when  it  is  desirable  and  proper  to  send  paupers  to  the 
State  Almshouse;  but  I  do  believe  that  in  many  cases  town  officers 
could  do  better  for  the  poor  that  are  with  them,  at  a  trifling  cost." 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  regard  to  the  different 
modes  of  supporting  paupers  in  the  towns.  A  large  number 
throughout  the  State  are  kept  iu  Lunatic  Hospitals  and  the 
Ipswich  Receptacle.    These  will  be  mentioned  presently. 

I  annex  the  briefer  and  less  complete  table  of  towns  which 

have  no  almshouse,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  I  have  stated 

above.    In  order  to  fill  up  the  column  of  average  numbers, 

when  the  annual  return  did  not  state  the  average  for  the  year, 

I  have  had  recourse  to  the  Schedule  No.  I.,  and  computed  it 

from  that.    If  the  figures  thus  obtained  are  for  less  than  a  year, 

they  are  marked  with  a  star,  and  the  same  is  done  in  the  column 

of  the  whole  number  supported.    It  must  not  be  forgotten 

that  the  amount  given  in  the  column  of  total  expense  covers 

the  sum  paid  for  relief  and  partial  support,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 

full  support. 

Table  No.  78. 

Showing  the  Number,  Average  Number,  Expense  and  Mode  of  Support 

ing  the  Poor  in  those  Toums  which  have  no  Almshouse. 


TOWNS. 

In  what  Manner  are  Panpen 
pTOTided  for? 

Whole    No. 
supported. 

©   . 

>    m 

Whole  Coat  of 
SoppoH  and 
ReUef. 

Barnstable. 
Eastham,  . 

Bbbkshire. 
Adams,*   . 
Alford, 

In  families,  .... 

• 

In  families,  .... 

3 
4 

8 

4 

•289  86 

1318  24 

•  Vor  Adams  and  Hontinfton,  wm  Appendix. 
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Table  No.  78 — ContinnecL 


TOWNS. 

In  wbftt  Manner  nro  Panpors 
proTided  for? 

Wbolo    No. 
•opported. 

• 

-5  ■ 

Sis 
l«5 

Bbrksu. — Con, 

Becket,     . 

In  families ;  1  at  Idiotic  Schi, 

6 

6 

$500  00 

Cheahirey  . 

M               U 

•                       •                       .                       a 

7 

7 

954  84 

ClarksboTg, 
Dalton,     . 

No  annual  report, 
(  Frovided  for  by  Sel'tmen ;  > 
1      none  folly  supported,   • ) 
In  private  families, 

2* 

H» 

249  64 
265  00 

Florida,     . 

By  Overseers  of  Foor, . 

\m 

i» 

80  90 

6t  BarringtoD, 

Given  to  lowest  bidder. 

5 

875  00 

• 

Hancock,  . 

In  families,  .... 

1 

150  00 

Uinadale,  . 

t(              u 

•                     •                     •                     a 

\m 

OiV 

133  54 

Lanesborough,  . 

By  contract, 

7* 

7* 

550  00 

Leoox, 

In  £unilies,  .... 

1 

800  00 

Monterej', . 

it             u 

•                    •                    •                    • 

2* 

0|* 

60  15 

Mt  Washington, 

(t              u 

.                 •                 .                 ■ 

2 

U* 

289  73 

New  Ashford,    . 

No  paupers. 

- 

- 

- 

N.  Marlboroagli, 

In  families,  .... 

5* 

4» 

576  00 

Otis,. 

u             »t 

.... 

6 

0 

535  60 

Fern, 

.... 

2* 

1|* 

96  00 

Richmond, 

1  at  Insane  Hos., 

9 

6 

704  25 

Sandisfield, 

U              M 

5 

5 

571  00 

SaToj, 

u           u 

•                    «                    •                    • 

8 

«1 

660  00 

Sheffield,  . 

u          «c 

•                    ■                    •                    ■ 

11 

10 

950  00 

Stockbridge, 

u          u 

•                    •                    •                    • 

2» 

2» 

500  00 

Tjrringham, 

tc          u 

.... 

8 

- 

400  00 

Washington, 

By  Overseers  of  the  Foor,    . 

- 

- 

- 

W.  St^kbridge, 

In  families,  .... 

U               M 

•                              •                               •                               • 

*  8* 

7* 

650  00 
216  00 

Windsor,  • 

it               «* 

.... 

i    8 

1 

8 

694  72 

Total,    . 

120 

98.55 

$11,780  61 

Bristol. 

Bajnham, . 

In  fiunilies,  .... 

8» 

7»» 

$1,500  00 

•BiDOolfMohlrt. 
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Table  No.  78 — Continued. 

TOWNS. 

In  what  Manner  are  Paapen 
proTlded  tor? 

Whole    No. 
■npported. 

• 

8  S: 

?  S 

< 

Whole  Cost  of 
Support  and 
BeUef. 

Dukes. 

Chilmark, . 

In  £unilies,  .... 

8» 

6i« 

•541  55 

Gosnold,    . 

"        "         .... 

- 

- 

86  00 

Edgartown, 

"        "        .       •        .        . 

8* 

8* 

1,929  20 

Tisbnry,    . 

"        *«        .... 

19* 

18* 

1,800  00 

Total,    . 

35 

82.5 

•4,306  75 

Essex. 
Danvers,   . 

( In  families  and  at  S.  Dan-  \ 
(     Ters  Almsbonae,   .        . ) 

13 

13 

•1,852  71 

Hamilton, . 

In  families,  .... 

8* 

21* 

800  00 

Lynnfield, 

5  In  families  and  at  S.  Dan- 
(     vers  Almshouse,  . 

5 

41* 

700  00 

Middleton, 

5  In  families  and  almshouse  > 
(     of  other  towns,     .        . ) 

11* 

lOJ* 

950  00 

Nabant, 

No  paupers, .... 

- 

- 

- 

Newbury,  . 

In  families,  .                .        . 

8* 

7* 

625  00 

Rowley,     . 

Let  by  contract,   • 

11* 

lOj* 

1,182  28 

Swampscott, 

(  Have  taken  care  of  them-^ 
-|     selves  mostly  for  last  six  > 
(     months,       .        .        ,  ) 

- 

- 

250  00 

Wenham,  . 

No  paupers  fully  supported, . 

- 

- 

900  00 

Total,    . 

51 

48.16 

•7,259  99 

Franklin. 

Bernardston,     . 

No  annual  report, 

6* 

4* 

- 

Colrain,     . 

In  families,  .... 

5 

5 

•562  50 

Enring, 

No  paupers  since  Apr.  4,  '64, 

- 

- 

- 

Gill,  . 

In  families,  .... 

9 

9 

736  75 

Leverett,  . 

.... 

5* 

6* 

777  99 

Leydeu,    . 

.... 

5 

5 

485  80 

Monroe,    . 

No  paupers, 

- 

- 

- 

Norihfield, 

In  families,   .... 

14 

8 

1,200  00 

Bowe, 

iC            u 

•                    •                    •                    • 

6* 

6* 

438  10 

Sbelbume, 

*«        <<       1  at  Brattleboro', 

7 

^ 

310  00 

•fllnAoMarahlat. 
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Table  No.  78^Continoed. 


[Oct. 


TOWNS. 


In  what  Manner  are  Panpen 
proTlded  tor? 


5  * 

hi 

o 

g  - 


w  S  *i 

•  a  * 

A  a  a 

£  «  M 


Fbank'n — Con. 
Sunderland, 
Whately,  . 

Total,    . 

Hampdzn. 

Agawam,  . 
Blandford, 
Chester,    . 
Chicopee,  . 
Granville, . 
Holland,    • 
Holyoke,  . 
Longmeadow, 
Ludlow,     . 
Montgomery, 
Russell, 
Southwick, 
Tolland,    . 
Wales,       . 
W.  Springfield, 
Wilbraham, 

Total,    . 

Hampshire. 
Chesterfield, 
Cummington, 
Easthampton, 
Goshen,     . 
Granby,    . 
Greenwich, 
Hadley,     . 
Hatfield,    . 
Huntington, 


In  families,  . 


((  u 


In  families. 


li 
(t 
it 
(( 
it 
t( 


(t 
(( 
u 
u 
<( 


By  contract, 

Bid  off  in  town  meeting, 

In  families. 


u 
(i 


i( 


((  u 


In  families,  . 


U  C( 


No  paupers, 

In  families ;  1  at  Insane  Hos., 


(( 


it  a 


u  u 


2  at  Insane  Hos., 
No  report,  •   •   .   • 


3 

3 

2* 

2* 

62 

49.33 

9* 

8* 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

6 

^ 

11» 

10* 

6* 

5* 

2 

2 

8* 

7* 

4* 

4* 

13 

18 

7* 

5i* 

8 

n 

87 

78.33 

7* 

7* 

2 

Oi 

7* 

7* 

4* 

H* 

7 

7 

3 

3 

7 

a 

- 

— 

^23  50 
760  00 

95,584  64 


9759  58 
540  00 
435  58 

1,413  78 
138  62 
279  20 

1,125  04 
900  00 
572  37 

265  00 
888  00 
169  00 

1,028  00 
848  30 

1,074  45 

910,436  92 

9990  00 

421  79 

1,073  00 

469  00 
618  81 
850  87 
988  73 


•  Slnee  Maroh  If*. 
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Tablb  No.  78— Continued. 


T0WH8. 


In  what  Manner  sre  Paapen 
proTlded  Ibr? 

1^ 
A 

1       ^ 

Average  No. 
•apported. 

19 

•  2L  « 

O     Ck  S 


Hampsii. — Con, 
Middlefield, 

Pelham,     . 

Plainfield, . 

South  Hadley, 

Southampton, 

WesthamptoD, 

Williamsburg, 

Worthington, 

Total,    . 
Middlesex. 
Ashby, 

Belmont,   . 

Bozborough, 
Dunstable, 
Lincoln,    . 
Melrose,    . 
Shirley,     . 

Somerville, 

Winchester, 

Total,    . 

Norfolk. 
Brookline, 
Dover, 
West  Roxbury, 

Total,    . 

Plymouth. 
Halifax,     . 
Hull, 

Lakeyille, . 


In  families,  . 


(( 


(C 


Given  to  lowest  bidder. 
At  Northampton  Hospital,    . 
In  families,  .... 
Assisted  at  place  of  residence. 
In  families,  2  at  Insane  Hos., 


(( 


t( 


In  families,  .... 

In    W.    Cambridge    and  > 
Watertown  Almshouses, ) 

In  families. 


! 


(« 
(i 


In  families ;  1  at  Brattle- ) 
boro',  1  at  Charlestown  > 
Almshouse,  .  .) 

[n  families.  1  at  Worcester, 


In  families,  .... 
"  «  1  Taunton  Hos., 
No  report,    .        .        .        . 


In  families,  .... 

No  paupers  for  last  six  mos., 

In  families  and  at  their) 
own  homes, .  .  ) 


{ 


2 

6* 
4 
2* 
6 

10» 
6* 


73 

19 

15 

8 

9* 
6 

11* 
1* 

4 

8* 


76 


2» 


8 


2 

H 
2* 

4 

4* 

6* 


59.75 

10 

15 

7 

8i* 
5 
10* 
1* 

4 

8* 


68.5 


If* 


8 


9170  04 
468  00 
845  00 
775  00 
489  71 
18  00 
900  00 
701  00 


99,228  45 

1888  00 

1,400  00 

582  40 
500  52 
425  00 
2,500  00 
254  58 

2,000  00 

821  40 


•9,816  90 

•619  00 
522  15 


•1,141  15 

•165  00 
12  00 

581  88 


*  since  Uweh  1st. 


46 
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Tabu  No.  78 — Goncladed. 


TOWNB. 

In  wlut  Manner  are  Panpen 
provided  for? 

Wboie   No. 
rapported. 

t  S 

< 

Whole  Coit  of 
Sapport  and 
BelleL 

Plym'th — Con, 

Marion, 

In  families,  .... 

7* 

7* 

•360  40 

Mattapoisett, 

it               CI 

.                  .                  •                 • 

25* 

21* 

2,540  27 

Scitoate,    . 

r3    boarded    in    Cohasset"| 
Almshouse ;  1  in  Boston  1 
1      Almshouse ;  1  in  Tann- 
ic    ton  Hos. ;  1  in  town,    .^ 

7 

6i 

1,240  10 

Total,    . 

44 

89 

•4,905  65 

Suffolk. 

Cbelsea,    . 

None  fully  sup'd  but  insane. 

6* 

6* 

•3,500  00 

North  Chelsea,  . 

In  families,  .... 

8 

8 

800  00 

Winthrop, 

No  paupers, 

t 

- 

- 

Total,    . 

U 

14 

•4,300  00 

Worcester. 

Auburn,    . 

In  families,  .... 

20 

12 

•462  60 

Berlin, 

•        .        •        . 

4» 

3|* 

413  00 

Dana, 

tt           ct 

.                 •                 •                 . 

0 

^ 

1,096  53 

Oakham,  . 

a          CI 

.          •           .          • 

9* 

7|* 

756  35 

PhiUipston, 

a          cc 

.... 

7 

7 

585  00 

Royalflton, 

tc            IC 

•                    ■                    •                    • 

6 

6 

500  00 

West  BoyUton, . 

CI               C( 

...                       a 

6» 

64» 

1,101  88 

WestBrookfield, 

(  Part  in  Brookfield  Alms-  7 
(     h'se,  the  rest  in  families, ) 

5* 

^* 

350  47 

Total,    . 

66 

54 

•5,265  83 

•  Siooe  Mareh  lat. 
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RBOAPZTULATION. 


CO  UK  TIES, 


Whole   Cott   of 
Knpport,  Inelad* 
Ing  Mum  paid  for 
relief  and  par* 
tlal  rapport. 


Barnstable,  (1  town,) 
Berkshire,  (29  towns,) 
Bristol,  (1  town,)   . 
Dukes,  (4  towns,)  . 
£ssez,  (9  towns,)  . 
Franklin,  (12  towns,) 
Hampden,  (16  towns,) 
Hampshire,  (17  towns,) 
Middlesex,  (9  towns,) 
Norfolk,  (3  towns,) 
Plymouth,  (6  towns,) 
Suffolk,  (3  towns,) 
Worcester,  (8  towns,) 

Total,  (118  towns,) 


779 

8 

3 

42,655 

120 

98.55 

1,746 

8 

7.85 

4,403 

85 

32.5 

13,442 

51 

48.16 

11,457 

62 

49.33 

28,503 

87 

78.33 

20,912 

73 

59.75 

17,863 

76 

63.5 

12,153 

4 

4 

6,839 

44 

39 

14,860 

14 

14 

10,162 

66 

54 

185,774 

643 

551.97 

1289  86 
11,780  61 
1,500  00 
4,306  75 
7,259  99 
5,584  64 
10,436  92 
9,223  45 
9,316  90 
1,141  15 
4,905  65 
4,300  00 
5,265  33 

•75,311  25 


The  Insane  Poor  of  the  Towns. 

Some  remark  was  excited  last  winter  bj  the  public  statement 
that  811  lunatic  paupers  were  kept  in  the  Town  Almshouses  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  a  serious  error,  but  one  which  could  not 
at  the  time  be  precisely  corrected.  By  means  of  the  new  law 
regulating  returns,  I  am  now  able  to  state,  with  niuch  certainty, 
how  many  pauper  lunatics  are  fully  supported  by  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  where  they  are.  It  appears  that  the  whole  number 
of  this  unhappy  class,  during  the  year,  has  been  833 ;  of  these 
more  than  half,  that  is  437,  were  in  the  town  almshouses,  while 
835  were  in  Lunatic  Hospitals  and  the  Ipswich  Receptacle,  and 
61  were  in  private  families.  The  Ipswich  Receptacle  now  con- 
tains 24  of  this  class.  Of  the  whole  number,  only  762  were  sup- 
ported September  80th,  the  majority  of  the  71  thus  stricken  from 
the  list  having  died.  It  is  true  that  a  few  towns,  chiefly  small, 
have  made  no  return,  and  others,  whose  return  has  been  made 
but  imperfectly,  have  been  entered  as  making  no  return,  be- 
cause it  was  not  convenient  to  use  a  defective  schedule.    But 
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the  whole  number  of  insane  persons  omitted  from  these  causes 
cannot  be  above  25,  and  probably  does  not  exceed  15.  Some 
towns,  in  returning  their  insane,  have  made  no  account  of  those 
in  hospitals.  Cambridge,  for  example,  had  last  March,  and 
probably  has  now,  four  insane  persons  supported  in  hospitals, 
but  only  returns  the  three  who  are  in  the  almshouse.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  few  are  probably  counted  twice.  But  I  think  it 
may  be  taken  as  certain  that  tlie  whole  number  of  insane  per- 
sons now  supported  by  towns  and  cities  does  not  exceed  775,  of 
whom  not  more  than  400  are  in  town  almshouses.  Of  this  num- 
ber, (400,)  judging  from  the  48  almshouses  which  I  have  visited, 
at  least  half  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  treated  in  a  hos- 
pital ;  a  few  are  cases  which  were  settled  and  inculpable  before 
any  hospital  was  established  in  the  State ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  long  insane  before  they  were  brought  to  the  almshouse, 
and  probably  would  not  be  benefited  by  hospital  treatment, 
except  to  be  made  more  comfortable  ;  and,  finally,  a  few  have 
been  recently  seized  with  insanity,  and  are  probably  curable. 
These  ought  at  once  to  be  committed  to  the  State  Hospitals,  under 
the  law  of  1864,  (chapter  288,  sect.  6 ;)  or,  in  case  of  neglect 
by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  they  should  be  committed  by  the 
Board  of  State  Charities,  (or  rather  by  a  judge  on  their  appli- 
cation,) according  to  the  seventh  section  of  the  same  chapter. 
Ko  cases  positively  requiring  such  action  on  the  part  of  this 
Board  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  but  I  have  reported  several 
to  you  for  investigation.  One  of  these — that  of  Joseph  Shepard, 
of  Charlestown — obticed  in  the  report  of  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sion of  1863 — has  taken  a  form  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  report  above  mentioned.  Shepard,  who 
had  been  before  under  treatment  in  several  hospitals,  was  again 
committed  last  spring  to  the  Worcester  Hospital,  and  is  declared 
by  Dr.  Bemis,  as  he  doubtless  was  before,  an  incurable  lunatic. 
Another  case,  in  Duxbury,  was  thought  not  to  come  under  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  though  the  person  would  probably  be 
benefited  by  hospital  treatment. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
lunatics  supported  by  the  towns  in  their  almshouses  so  far  as  to 
characterize  individual  cases  ;  but  I  have  now  the  names,  ages, 
etc.,  of  all  such,  as  they  were  on  the  1st  of  October,  1864,  and 
I  can  submit  them  to  the  Legislature  at  any  time  they  may 
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be  called  for.  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  print 
them  in  this  report.  As  for  the  general  condition  of  this  class 
of  lunatics,  I  have  the  result  of  my  observations  in  nearly  fifty 
of  our  town  almshouses,  and  in  the  County  almshouses  of  Hills- 
borough County,  N.  H.,  and  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  both  of 
which  I  visited  in  June  last.  At  the  latter  institution,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  managed  almshouses  I  have  ever  seen,  there 
is  a  receptacle  for  lunatics  which  is  comparatively  good  — 
almost  as  good  as  our  own  County  Receptacle  at  Ipswich, 
already  noticed.  At  the  almshouse  of  Hillsborough  County, 
which  owns  a  large  and  valuable  farm  in  GofTstown,  near  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  the  comfort  of  the  sane  inmates  was  very  well 
cared  for,  but  the  insane  were  neglected. 

Among  our  town  almshouses  there  is  the  greatest  difference 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  inmates,  as  there  is  in 
other  respects.  In  some  they  are  well  lodged,  well  clad,  and 
treated  with  kindness,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  rule ;  but 
there  are  other  cases,  exceptional,  as  I  hope,  where  they  are 
lodged  like  cattle,  clothed  in  rags,  fed  without  regularity  or 
regard  for  their  condition,  and  sometimes  cruelly  neglected. 
But  even  when  well  treated,  it  often  happens  that  they  are  not 
managed  with  the  consideration  and  judgment  which  their  sad 
affliction  requires,  for  they  are  under  the  charge  of  persons  who 
have  no  special  knowledge  of  insanity,  and  who  are  frequently 
changing.  Of  the  48  almshouses  which  I  visited,  no  less  than 
18  had  changed  their  Superintendents  since  the  first  of  January, 
or  more  than  a  third  part ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  course  of  things  throughout  the  State.  The  average  length 
of  time  during  which  each  of  the  214  Superintendents  remains 
in  one  place  is,  therefore,  less  than  three  years.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  transferred  from  one  town  to  another,  but  frequently 
when  they  leave  their  places,  it  is  under  such  charges  of  miscoui 
duct  that  their  experience  cannot  be  reckoned  very  serviceable 
to  the  next  town  by  which  they  are  employed. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  expressing  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  class  of  persons  who  are  chosen  by  the  towns  for  the  respon- 
sible position  of  Superintendent  of  the  almshouse.  I  know 
many  of  them  to  be  intelligent,  upright,  and  humane  men. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  average  salary  of  these  officers 
throughout  the  State  is  less  than  $275  the  present  year,  it  will 
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be  seen  that  neither  the  best  talent  nor  the  highest  character 
can  be  expected  to  seek  such  a  position.  I  have  invariably 
found  that  the  towns  which  paid  their  Superintendent  most 
liberally  were  best  and  most  cheaply  served  by  him. 

That  the  insane  poor  of  the  towns  should,  for  the  present,  be 
kept  in  almshouses,  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  Tiiere  is  no  room 
for  them  in  our  Hospitals,  even  if  it  were  wise  to  fill  them 
(more  than  is  now  the  case,)  with  incurable  patients.  But 
there  should  be  a  Hospital  for  Pauper  Incurables  open  to  the 
native  poor  as  well  as  to  the  State  paupers,  where  they  could 
be  kept  for  a  reasonable  cost,  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  their 
condition.  At  present,  the  Ipswich  Receptacle  is  the  nearest 
approacli  we  have  to  such  a  Hospital.  The  price  paid  there  is 
$2.25  a  week.  At  the  Albany  Receptacle,  above  mentioned, 
the  actual  cost  is  less  than  $2.00  a  week.  At  Dr.  Ranney's  excel- 
lent Hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island,  the  cost  this  year  will  be 
about  $2.30  a  week.  It  is  probable  that  in  ordinary  times  the 
cost  of  support  in  such  a  pauper  Hospital  as  I  have  suggested 
would  be  al)out  $2.00  a  week,  or  possibly  no  more  than  $1.50. 

I  append  tables  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  insane  poor  of 
the  towns  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth : — 

Table  No.  79. 

Showing  the  number  of  Insane  Persons  fully  Supported  by  Towns  in 
their  Almshouses,  in  Hospitals  and  in  private  families  tliroughout 
Hie  State,  with  the  number  supported^  September  30th,  1864. 


TOWNS. 

Number  of    In- 
sane    paupers 
supported    by 
town. 

No.  supported  at 
Almshouse. 

No.  supported  at 
Hospital. 

Ko.  supported  In 
private  families. 

No.    supported 
Sept.  30, 1864. 

Barnstable. 
Barnstable, 

6 

4 

2 

6 

Brewster,  . 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Chatham,  . 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

Dennis, 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Harwich,    . 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Orleans, 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Sandwich, . 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

Traro, 

1 

1 

1 

— 

• 
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Table  No.  79 — Continued. 


TOWHR. 


ported  at 
louao. 

ported  at 
tal. 

ported  In 
B  families. 

!•!« 

^l 

^  8- 

B    9 

e  e  A  ^ 

5883 

*  8 

m    ► 

6  < 

d  X 

.^   1 

w. 

*A 

>i 

V,    * 

Barnstable — Con. 
Wellfleet,  . 
Yarmouth, 

Total, 

Bbrkshirb. 
Adams,* 
Becket, 
Florida, 

Great  Barrington, 
Hinsdale,   . 
Lenox, 
Otis,  . 
Pittsfield,    . 
Richmond, 
Savoy, 
Sheffield,    . 
Wiiliamstown,    . 
Windsor,   . 

Total, 

Bristol. 
Acushnet,  . 
Attleborough, 
Berkley,     . 
Dartmouth, 
Dighton,    . 
Easton, 
Fairhaven, 
Fall  River, 
Freetown, . 
Mansfield, . 
New  Bedford, 


2 

2 

4 

3 

30 

25 

1 

— 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

5 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

8 

- 

2 

- 

21 

5 

1 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

- 

11 

11 

3 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
2 


2 

1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
2 
1 

12 


2 
4 


20 


1 
1 
4 
1 

2 
3 
2 

17 

1 
6 

3 
2 
1 
1 
6 
3 
1 
6 


*  No  ntom* 
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TOWNS. 

Number   of  In- 
sane    paupers 
supported     by 
town. 

No.  supported  at 
Almshouse. 

No.  supported  at 
llosplUl. 

No.  supported  io 
private  famlltes. 

No.     supported 
Sept.  30, 1864. 

Bristol — Con, 

Norton,      .... 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Raynham, .... 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Rehoboth,* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Somerset,  .... 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Swanzey,  .... 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

Taunton,    .... 

5 

5 

- 

- 

3 

Westport,  .... 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

ToUl, 

55 

42 

13 

— 

45 

Dukes. 

Chilmark,  .... 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

• 

Edgartown, 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Tisbury,     .... 

5 

2 

3 

- 

5 

Total, 

7 

2 

4 

1 

7 

Essex. 

Amesbury, 

6 

5 

- 

1 

6 

Andover,   .... 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Beverly,*  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Boxford,    .... 

3 

1 

2 

- 

3 

Danvers,    .... 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Essex,        .        .        .        . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Georgetown, 

1 

1 

— 

- 

1 

s 

Gloucester, 

9 

6 

3 

- 

9 

Groveland, 

3 

1 

0 

- 

2 

Hamilton,  .... 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Haverhill,  .... 

7 

4 

3 

- 

7 

Ipswich,     .... 

10 

9 

1 

- 

10 

Lawrence, 

2 

2 

— 

2 

Lynn,         .... 

14 

2 

12 

14 

Lynnfield, 

2 

1 

- 

1 

— 

Manchester, 

1 

1 

— 

1 

*  No  rstom. 
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Table  No.  79 — Continued. 


TOTTKS. 

nil 

No.  supported  at 
Almshouse. 

No.  supported  at 
Hospital. 

No.  supported  In 
prlTste  families. 

a 

EssRX — Con, 

Marblehead, 

22 

17 

5 

- 

21 

Methuen,  . 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Newbury,  . 

1 

- 

1 

~ 

- 

Newburyport,    , 

7 

7 

- 

- 

7 

North  AndoTer, 

2 

0 

- 

- 

1 

Bockport,  . 

4 

1 

8 

4 

Bowley,     . 

2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

Salem, 

24 

24 

- 

- 

19 

Salisbury,  . 

4 

8 

- 

1 

4 

Saugus, 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

South  Danyers, . 

3 

1 

2 

- 

3 

West  Newbury, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Total, 

188 

06 

88 

4 

120 

Fbanxun. 

Ashfield,    .        .        .        . 

3 

1 

2 

- 

3 

Bemardston, 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

Buckland, . 

8 

3 

- 

- 

8 

Charlemont, 

4 

8 

1 

- 

4 

Colrain,     . 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Conway,    . 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Deerfield,* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Gill,  . 

2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

Greenfield, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Hawley,     . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Heath, 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

Leverctt,    . 

1 

- 

1 

' 

- 

Montague, . 

2 

1 

1 

2 

New  Salem, 

2 

2 

- 

2 

Northfield, 

2 

- 

2' 

2 

Orange,     . 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

47 


*  No  ntora. 
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TOWNS. 

Number   of  In- 
sane    paupen 
sopportcd     by 
town. 

No.  supported  at 
Almshouse. 

No.  supported  at 
IIosplUl. 

1 
1 

No.  supported  In 
prlvato  families. 

A 

'A 

Franklin — Con, 

Rowc,        .... 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Sbelburne, 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Shutcsbury, 

O 

1 

- 

1 

2 

"Warwick,  .... 

2 

2 

— 

- 

2 

Whatcly,    .... 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Total, 

38 

21 

14 

3 

34 

Hampden. 

Chicopee,  .... 

1 

— 

1 

- 

1 

Granville,  .... 

2 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Holland,    .... 

2 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Holyokc,    .... 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Longmeadow,     . 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Ludlow,     .... 

1 

— 

1 

- 

1 

Monson,     .... 

4 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Palmer,      .... 

3 

3 

— 

-. 

3 

Soutbwick, 

1 

^ 

— 

1 

1 

Springfield, 

13 

5 

8 

- 

11 

Tolland,     .... 

2 

— 

-. 

2 

2 

Wales,       .... 

3 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

Westfield,  .... 

3 

2 

1 

— 

3 

West  Springfield, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Wilbrabam, 

4 

^^ 

2 

0 

4 

Total, 

42 

14 

16 

12 

40 

HAMPSniRE. 

Amberst,    .... 

3 

3 

— 

-> 

3 

Belcbertown, 

1 

1 

— 

~ 

1 

Cbesterfield, 

3 

— 

- 

3 

3 

Eastbampton,     . 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Enfield,      .... 

1 

1 

- 

— 

1 

Gosben,*   .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*  Mo  zetim. 
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Table  No.  79 — Continued. 


TOWNS. 

Number   of  In- 
sane   paupers 
supported    by 
town. 

No.  supported  at 
Almshouse. 

No.  supported  at 
Hospital. 

1 

No.  supported  In ' 
prlTSte  families. 

No.      supported 
Sept  30, 18U. 

Hampshire — Con. 
Granby,     .... 

1 

^ 

1 

— 

1 

Greenwich, 

3 

— 

- 

3 

3 

Hatfield,    . 

3 

- 

2 

1 

3 

Huntington,* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Northampton ,     . 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

Pelham, 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Plainfield,  . 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Frescott,    . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

South  Hadley,    . 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Ware, 

1 

1 

- 

— 

1 

Westhampton,*  . 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Williamsburg, 

3 

- 

2 

1 

3 

Worthington,     . 

1 

— 

- 

1 

1 

Total, 

29 

0 

9 

11 

28 

Middlesex. 

Ashby, 

1 

— 

- 

1 

1 

Ashland,    . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Billerica,    . 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

Brighton,   . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Burlington, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Cambridge, 

-3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

Carlisle, 

o 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Charlestown, 

14 

12 

2 

- 

11 

Chelmsford, 

3 

3 

— 

"* 

2 

Concord,    . 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Dracut, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Framingham, 

2 

2 

— 

- 

2 

Groton, 

>  • 

3 

3 

- 

— 

2 

HoUiston,  . 

3 

o 

1 

- 

3 

Hopkinton, 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Lexington, 

1 

1 

— 

~ 

1 

*  Mo  retam. 
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TOWNS. 

Number   of  In- 
sane    paupers 
supported     by 
town. 

No.  supported  at 
Almshouse. 

No.'snpported  at 
IlosplUl. 

No.  supported  In 
private  families. 

No.      supported 
Sept  SO.  )8M. 

Middlesex — Con. 
Littleton,    .... 

2 

2 

2 

Lowell,      .... 

12 

12 

a. 

_ 

9 

Maiden,*'. 

.. 

» 

^ 

,., 

^ 

Marlborough, 

3 

3 

^ 

^, 

3 

Melrose,     .... 

1 

• 

.. 

1 

^ 

Katick,       .... 

1 

_ 

_ 

*     1 

1 

Newton,     .... 

8 

3 

,„ 

^ 

2 

Korth  Beading, . 

3 

2 

1 

. 

3 

Peppercll, .... 

0 

2 

.. 

^ 

2 

Reading,    .... 

3 

3 

^ 

.. 

2 

Sherborn,  .... 

» 

.. 

^ 

.a. 

^ 

Somervillc, 

0 

_ 

2 

^ 

2 

South  Heading, . 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

Stoneham, .... 

2 

. 

2 

^ 

2 

Stow,         .... 

2 

2 

^ 

^ 

2 

Tewksbur}', 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

1 

Townsend, 

2 

2 

.. 

.. 

2 

Tyngsborough,  . 

3 

2 

1 

^ 

3 

Watertown, 

2 

2 

^ 

_ 

2 

Wayland,  .... 

3 

3 

^ 

,. 

3 

West  Cambridtre, 

7 

3 

4 

^ 

6 

Westford,  .... 

1 

1 

^ 

_* 

1 

Weston,     .... 

1 

_ 

1 

^ 

1 

Wilmington, 

1 

1 

.. 

^ 

1 

Winchester, 

2 

. 

1 

1 

2 

Woburn,    .... 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Total, 

106 

84 

18 

4 

94 

Nantucket. 

Nantucket, 

3 

3 

• 

.„ 

8 

Norfolk. 

Bellingham, 

1 

1 

^ 

2 

Braintree, .... 

6 

3 

3 

- 

6 

•Nor 

etarn. 
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Table  No.  79 — Continned. 


TOWKS. 


m 

;; 

-  8 

o. 

ported 
loose. 

ported 
tal. 

ported 
efami 

Numbei 
sane 
suppo 
town. 

No.  sap 
Almsl 

t 


•    Norfolk — Con. 
Brookline,* 

Canton,  . 

Cohasaet, 

Dedbam, 

Dorchester, 

Dover, 

Foxborough, 

Franklin, 

Medfield, 

Medway, 

Milton, 

Ncedham, 

Quincy, 

Randolph, 

Koxbur}', 

Sharon, 

Stoughton, 

Walpole,    . 

West  Roxburj',* 

Weymouth, 

Wrentham, 

Total, 

Plymouth. 
Abington,  . 
Bridgewatcr, 
Duxbury,  . 
Hanover,  . 
Hanson,  . 
Hingham,  . 
Kingston,  . 
Marion, 


2 
5 
3 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
4 
4 
3 
7 
1 
2 
1 

4 

1 


2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
8 
1 


4 
3 
3 
1 


6 
o 

2 

4 
2 
4 

2 
1 

3 
1 


66 

22 

43 

1 

3 

3 

_ 

3 

1 

2 

- 

8 

6 

0 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

7 

2 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

5 

3 

5 
2 

2 

1 

7 
o 

4 
4 
3 

7 

1 
o 


4 
1 


63 

o 

3 
G 
2 

3 

7 
1 


*  No  retam. 
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Table  No.  79 — Continued. 


TOWNS. 

^  So* 

fSag 

B    •    «  «* 

No.  aapported  at 
Almshoase. 

No.  aapported  at 
Hoapltal. 

ll 

No.      aapported 
Sept.  90. 18M. 

Plymouth — Con, 
Marshfield, 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

1 

Mattapoisctt, 

6 

- 

- 

6 

6 

Aliddleborough, 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

Pembrokci 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

PlTmouth, . 

14 

1 

13 

• 

- 

13 

Pl}nnpton, . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Bochestcr, 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2  • 

Scituatc,    . 

4 

3 

1 

- 

3 

South  Scituatc, 

4 

4 

— 

- 

4 

Wareham, . 

2 

1 

1 

- 

.     2 

West  Bridgcwatcr, 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

Total, 

68 

33 

20 

9 

61 

Suffolk. 
Boston, 

103 

^ 

103 

.. 

96 

Chelsea,     . 

6 

- 

6 

- 

6 

North  Chelsea,  . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Total, 

110 

1 

100 

- 

103 

Worcester. 
Athol, 

4 

2 

2 

M 

4 

Auburn,     . 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Barrc, 

5 

5 

- 

- 

4 

Blackstone,* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Brookfield, 

5 

4  • 

1 

- 

5 

Charlton,   . 

3 

2 

1 

- 

3 

Clinton,     . 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

• 

Dana, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Douglas, 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Dudley, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Fitchburg, . 

5 

3 

2 

- 

5 

Gardner,    . 

5 

5 

- 

- 

3 

Hardwick, . 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

Harvard,   . 

5 

5 

- 

- 

5 

Holden,     . 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

*  No  ratura. 
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TOWNS. 

Number   of   In- 
sane    paupers 
supported    bj 
town. 

1  ^ 

n 

No.  supported  at 
nospitaL 

No.  supported  In 
private  families. 

No.      supported , 
SepL  30. 1864. 

Worcester — Con. 
Lancaster, .... 

4 

1 

3 

»_ 

4 

Leicester,  . 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Leominster, 

3 

3 

ft 

- 

2 

Lunenburg, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Mendon,    . 

*.       • 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Milford, 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

• 
Northborough,    . 

3 

- 

3 

- 

2 

Northbridge, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

North  Brookfiel(] 

'>       ' 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Oxford, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Paxton, 

0 

2 

- 

— 

0 

Petersham, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Princeton, . 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Hoyalston, . 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Rutland,^  . 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

Shrewsbury, 

2 

1 

1 

- 

o 

Southborough,    . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Southbridge, 

3 

2 

1 

- 

3 

Spencer,    . 

4 

2 

2 

- 

4 

Sterling,    . 

8 

3 

- 

- 

3 

Sturbridge, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Sutton, 

« 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Templeton, 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Upton, 

2 

2 

— 

- 

2 

Warren, 

1 

1 

— 

- 

1 

Webster,    . 

4 

3 

1 

- 

4 

Westborough, 

0 

1 

1 

- 

2 

West  Bovlston, 

3 

— 

3 

- 

3 

Westminster, 

2 

2 

- 

— 

2 

Winchendon, 

5 

4 

1 

- 

5 

Worcester, 

C 

3 

3 

- 

3 

Total, 

120 

80 

36 

4 

112 
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C0U5TIES. 

1832 

ll 

No.  aopportad  at 
Hoapltala. 

5| 

1  ^ 

&    9 

s  s 

It 

'A 

e. 

30 

25 

5 

1. 

29 

Berkshire, . 

21 

5 

4 

12 

17 

Bristol, 

55 

42 

13 

- 

45 

Dakes, 

7 

2 

4 

1 

7 

Essex, 

138 

06 

38 

4 

126 

Franklin,  . 

38 

21 

14 

3 

34 

Hampden, . 

42 

14 

16 

12 

40    - 

Hampshire, 

29 

9 

9 

11 

28 

Middlesex, 

100 

84 

18 

4 

94 

Nantneket, 

3 

3 

— 

- 

3 

Norfolk,     . 

6G 

22 

43 

1 

03 

Plymouth,  . 

68 

33 

26 

9 

61 

Suffolk, 

110 

1 

109 

103 

Worcester, 

120 

80 

36 

4 

112 

Total, 

833 

437 

335 

1        "^ 

^     762 

Persons  Relieved  and  Partially  Supported. 

I  have  mentioned  the  sum  of  $550,000  as  the  total  cost  of 
supporting  and  relieving  the  towns'  poor,  within  and  out  of 
almshouses,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  the  almshouse  property. 
This  may  be  divided  as  follows : 


1.  Cost  of  supporting  an  average  of  2,866  persons  in  214 
almshouses,  $253,682.25. 

2.  Cost  of  supporting  an  average  of  575  persons  in  110  towns 
which  have  no  almshouse,  $18,000.* 

3.  Cost  of  supporting,  in  two  almshouses,  an  average  of  30 
persons,  $2,500.* 

4.  Cost  of  fully  supporting,  out  of  the  almshouse,  (in  towns 
which  have  an  almshouse,)  an  average  of  275  persons,  $46,000.* 

5.  Cost  of  relief  and  partial  support,  $200,000.t 

*  By  estimate.        f  $113,700.86  bj  actual  return,  the  rest  by  estimate. 
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The  interest  on  almshouse  property  is  $94,400,  which  would 
increase  the  total  cost  to  $614,400,  or  $38,638  more  than  was 
reported  last  year. 

The  average  number  of  persons  fully  supported,  then,  would 
appear  to  be  about  8,700,  at  a  total  cost  of  8644,400,  including 
interest  on  almshouse  property  and  an  average  weekly  cost  of 
$2.25.  But  what  is  the  number  of  those  partially  supported, 
and  of  what  nationality,  age,  color,  &c.,  are  they  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question,  given  by  the  returns,  is  somewhat  surprising. 

Three  hundred  and  seven  towns  and  cities  have  made  returns, 
and  of  these,  the  returns  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  towns 
cover  tlie  period  of  a  year.  The  population  of  these  towns  is 
881,970,  and  the  total  amount  paid  is  almost  precisely  $50,000. 
The  number  of  applicants  for  relief  is  a  little  less  than  2,000, 
the  whole  number  relieved  a  little  less  than  5,800 ;  so  that  the 
average  number  in  each  family  is  three,  and  the  average  amount 
received  by  each  person  is  less  than  $9.  The  average  age 
of  the  applicants  is  forty-eight  years ;  upwards  of  sixty  per  cent, 
of  them  are  females ;  less  than  three  per  cent,  arc  colored  ;  and 
just  about  half  have  a  settlement  in  the  town  where  they  are 
aided.  Almost  exactly  one-third  were  born  in  England  or 
Ireland;  not  quite  two  per  cent,  are  naturalized,  and  about 
nine  per  cent  are  aliens  not  naturalized.  Eleven  per  cent, 
are  intemperate,  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  insane,  and 
between  one  and  two  per  cent,  idiotic.  The  insane  and  idiotic 
together  make  just  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  number 
of  travellers  reported  in  these  towns  is  1,912  ;  the  number  of 
persons  sent  to  State  almshouses,  560. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  towns  and  cities  make  a  return, 
covering  six  months  or  upward,  but  less  than  a  year ;  the 
more  common  period  being  seven  months,  from  March  to 
October. 

These  towns  have  paid  out  during  this  period  about  $03,000, 
to  about  4,100  applicants,  who  represented  8,700  persons ;  so 
that  each  family  here  averaged  a  little  more  than  two  persons, 
and  each  person  received  an  average  of  about  $7.25.  Of  these 
applicants,  seventy  per  cent  were  females,  and  four  and  three- 
fourths  per  cent,  were  colored.  Their  average  age  was  forty-seven 
years;  above  forty-six  per  cent,  had  a  settlement  in  the  town ;  two 
per  cent,  were  naturalized  and  eleven  per  cent  unnaturalized 
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aliens ;  and  sixteen  per  cent,  of  those  classified  were  born  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland.  Eleven  per  cent,  are  intemperate;  nearly  two  per 
cent,  insane,  and  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent,  are  cither 
insane  or  idiotic.  The  number  of  travellers  reported  in  these 
towns  is  1,646 ;  the  number  of  persons  sent  to  State  almshouses, 
2,651.     The  population  of  these  towns  is  not  far  from  750,000. 

Twentj-four  towns  make  a  report,  without  date,  or  else  for  a 
period  of  less  than  six  months,  none,  however,  for  less  than 
four  mouths.  In  these  towns  the  amount  paid  is  about  $1,200, 
to  thirtj-nine  applicants,  representing  ninety-one  persons,  or 
two  and  one-third  to  each  family.  Each  of  these  persons 
receives  an  average  of  about  $13.  More  than  half  of  the 
applicants  have  a  settlement  in  the  town ;  one  is  naturalized, 
and  one  an  unnaturalized  alien ;  and  four  were  born  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland.  None  are  insane,  but  one  is  idiotic ;  twenty- 
two  are  females,  and  one  is  colored.  The  average  age  of  all  is 
thirty-eight  and  one-third  years,  and  one-third  of  them  are 
intemperate.  The  number  of  travellers  reported  in  these  towns 
is  176  ;  of  persons  sent  to  State  almshouses,  three.  The  popu- 
lation of  these  towns  is  38,347. 

I  estimate  that  the  towns  which  have  reported  for  seven 
months  had  expended .  more  than  the  sum  reported  in  the 
preceding  five  months ;  say  $70,000 ;  that  those  which  reported 
for  four  months  had  spent  more  Clian  twice  as  much  more  iu 
tlie  preceding  eight  months ;  say  $3,000.  We  should  have 
then,  for  the  whole  year,  in  307  towns, — 

Amount  already  reported,  ....    $113,700  86 

Estimate  for  the  first  five  months,  in  165  towns,        70,000  00 

'^       for  eight  mouths,  in  25  towns,     .         .  8,000  00 

Total, $186,700  86 

The  towns  which  have  either  made  no  return,  or  an  imperfect 
one  in  regard  to  out-door  relief,  are  twenty-seven  in  number  and 
have  a  population  of  76,611.  If  we  suppose  them  to  have  paid 
in  the  same  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  State,  these  towns 
have  probably  expended  in  this  way  $13,000,  for  the  relief  of 
one  thousand  persons,  which  would  increase  the  aggregate  to 
about  $200,000  ;  and  the  number  of  persons  for  the  whole  year 
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would  be  about  21,000,  after  making  allowance  for  those  who 
would  be  counted  twice. 

If  all  tlie  towns  and  cities  had  reported  fully  their  travellers 
lodged  and  persons  sent  to  State  almshouses,  the  number 
would  undoubtedly  have  risen  above  10,000  and  perhaps  to 
15,000.  Deducting  the  8,214  returned  as  sent  to  State  alms- 
houses, and  who,  for  the  most  part,  appear  also  on  the  registers 
there,  we  may  safely  call  the  number  of  vagrants  ten  thousand 
for  the  whole  State ;  and  the  three  classes  of  paupers  included 
in  the  town  returns,  would  be  reckoned  as  follows : 

Number  fully  supported  during  a  portion  of  the  year,       5,000 

"        partially  supported, 21,000 

"        of  vagrants,  .        .        .        .  •     .        .     10,000 

In  all, 86,000 

From  the  returns  received,  this  is  the  best  estimate  which  I 
can  form  of  the  amount  and  classification  of  pauperism  in  the 
towns  and  cities  for  the  present  year.  The  expense  attending 
it,  inclusive  of  interest  on  the  almshouse  property,  cannot  have 
been  much  less  than  $650,000. 

The  annexed  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  facts  just  stated, 
for  all  the  towns  that  have  reported : —         • 
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Vagixmts  or  TravtUing  Paupert. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  respecting  the  registry  of 
travelling  paupers,  will  doubtless  be  looked  upon  by  some  as 
needless,  and  as  imposing  a  great  burden  on  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  without  adequate  return.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  effect  of  such  a  registry,  faithfully  made,  will  be  to  diminish 
very  perceptibly  the  evil  of  vagrancy,  which,  until  it  was 
checked  by  the  high  price  of  labor  and  the  demand  for  soldiers, 
was  great  and  threatening. 

The  exact  number  of  the  class  of  persons  named  in  the 
schedule  as  '^  Travellers  "  can  never  be  ascertained  for  previous 
years,  nor  indeed,  for  this  year.  That  it  may  have  reached  the 
large  amount  of  20,000  in  a  single  year  is  made  probable  to 
me  by  the  following  considerations. 

1.  I  have  returns  this  year  of  nearly  4,000  of  this  class, 
although  in  most  of  the  towns  no  registry  was  kept  with  any 
accuracy  until  the  first  of  June. 

2.  The  number  just  before  the  war  began,  in  the  towns 
where  I  have  made  inquiries,  was  generally  three  or  four  times 
as  great  as  this  year,  and  sometimes  tenfold  the  present 
number. 

Mr.  Oakman,  of  Montague,  says :  "  From  October  1st,  1862, 
to  October  1st,  1863,  we  gave  entertainment,  mostly  for  one 
night  only,  to  23  different  strangers ;  and  from  that  date  to 
April  1st  to  11  more.  One  year,  since  we  have  had  our  farm, 
we  reached  the  large  number  of  82.**  Tlie  number  reported 
in  Montague  since  April  1st,  is  only  four,  making  fifteen  in  all 
since  October  1st,  1863,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  highest 
former  number.  In  Waltham,  the  number  from  March,  1863, 
to  March,  1864,  was  126  ;  the  previous  year  it  was  500.  The 
number  reported  to  me  from  October,  1863,  to  October,  1864, 
is  118,  or  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  highest  former  number. 

In  Framingham  44  have  been  reported  th^  present  year,  but 
the  true  number  is  about  80.  Formerly  there  were  250,  or 
more  than  five  times  as  many  as  are  now  reported. 

3.  There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  reported  since  1839  than  by 
supposing  that  several  thousands  of  vagrants  are  included  in 
the  return,  nor  is  there  any  way  of  classifying  the  number 
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reported  in  1863,  (43,020,)  which  will  not  confirm  such  a 
supposition. 

I  believe  then,  that  the  number,  in  some  years,  of  the  travel 
ling  poor,  has  been  at  least  20,000,  and  that  for  the  present  year 
it  is  above  13,000,  including  all  the  persons  sent  to  State  Alms- 
houses, and  those  counted  two  or  more  times.  The  effect  of 
making  a  record  of  the  names,  age,  height,  complexion,  etc., 
of  these  persons,  is  to  impress  them  with  a  fear  that  they  may 
be  traced,  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  under 
the  law.  At  least,  so  I  have  been  assured  by  several  Overseers 
of  the  Poor. 

But  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  give  the  means  of  sifting 
out  the  honest  poor  from  the  mass  of  vagrancy,  and  of  applying 
correction  to  the  dishonest.  I  have  already  a  considerable  list 
of  confirmed  vagrants,  which  when  reasonably  complete  will 
be  sent  to  the  overseers  throughout  the  State  to  enable  them  to 
detect  impostors  and  refuse  aid  to  the  undeserving. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Oakman's  letter  will  show 
what  description  of  persons  these  are,  and  how  they  are  treated 
under  a  wise  system  of  almshouse  management : — 

'^  These  travellers  are  mostly  foreigners,  strolling  about  the  country 
and  begging  their  living  as  they  go.  They  are  always,  or  nearly 
always  able-bodied  men  and  women,  and  capable  of  earning  their  own 
bread.  They  used  to  be  entertained  by  our  citizens,  wherever  night 
overtook  them,  but  since  we  have  had  a  farm,  the  practice  has  been  to 
send  them  there,  and  we  keep  beds  provided  especially  for  that  purpose. 
They  generally  come  about  night,  have  supper,  lodging  and  breakfast,  and 
are  then  ready  to  go  on.  I  always,  while  in  charge  of  the  farm,  obliged 
them  to  do  something  in  the  morning  to  pay  their  bill.  If  they  went  to 
work  willingly  and  seemed  disposed  to  pay  their  way,  I  was  not  hard  with 
them,  but  if  it  was  only  with  difficulty,  and  afler  much  grumbling,  that 
I  could  get  them  at  work,  they  were  pretty  sure  to  have  a  good  stint  to 
pay  their  bill." 

That  this  sort  of  vagrancy  may  become  a  serious  mischief  to 
the  community,  unless  checked  by  such  measures  or  others 
more  effective,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was  so  in  England  for 
centuries,  and  so  continues  to  be,  though  somewhat  diminished 
of  late  years.    I  would  not  recommend  the  severity  of  the  old 
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English  laws,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Burns,  denounced 
against  the  vagrant  "  every  punishment  except  scalping ; "  but 
I  would  have  the  means  afforded  of  detecting  and  restraining 
the  old  offenders  of  this  description. 

The  Pauper  Abstract. 

Annexed  will  be  found,  with  some  variations,  omissions  and 
additions,  the  tables  of  recapitulation  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  insert  in  the  Pauper  Abstract,  as  made  out  for  the 
present  year  ;  they  repeat  some  of  the  statements  already  made, 
and  confirm  others.  The  whole  number  is  much  less  than  last 
year,  partly  because  full  returns  were  not  received  of  persons 
partially  supported,  partly  because  the  new  mode  of  classifica- 
tion has  prevented  the  counting  twice  of  so  many  persons  as 
usual,  and  partly  because  the  war  and  the  State  bounties  and 
State  Aid  have  diminished  obvious  pauperism  as  well  as 
obvious  crime. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  fully  supported  in  almshouses 
is  less  in  this  table  than  in  Table  77,  because  the  returns  hero 
tabulated  do  not  cover  the  whole  year,  nor  include  so  many 
towns  as  Tables  77  and  78.  Table  81  is  made  up  chiefly  from 
Schedules  I.  and  II.,  while  those  just  mentioned  were  compiled 
from  the  Annual,  or  General  Schedules,  which  have  been 
received  from  329  towns  and  cities,  while  only  807  have  sent 
in  the  other  schedules.  Of  the  whole  number  fully  supported 
here  given,  (4,456,)  only  8,923  are  returned  as  having  a  set- 
tlement in  the  town  ;  of  those  partially  supported,  nearly  7,000 
are  so  returned,  making  a  total  of  about  10,900.  But  it  must 
not  be  inferred  tliat  all  the  rest  have  no  legal  settlement,  for 
in  many  instances  there  is  no  return  in  this  particular. 
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PART  IIL-THE  PRISON  RETURNS. 

The  earliest  Act  requiring  returns  to  be  annually  made  by 
prison  officers,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature, 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  March  8,  1840.  This  bad  several 
times  been  altered  and  improved,  but  was  still  so  worded  as  to 
occasion  serious  errors  in  the  returns,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
necessity.  No  distinction  could  be  made  between  crimes  and 
criminals,  so  that  if  a  person  were  committed  during  the  year 
for  eight  crimes,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  would  appear  as 
eight  persons.  Nay,  it  was  the  practice  in  some  jails  to  enter 
a  prisoner  on  the  return  every  time  he  went  to  Court,  so  that 
the  same  person  for  the  same  crime  would  thus  appear  four  or 
five  times,  in  some  instances.  Then  the  classification  of  the 
law  was  very  general,  and  could  not  be  changed  or  extended 
without  an  alteration  of  the  Statute. 

On  learning  these  and  other  defects  in  the  existing  method 
of  making  returns,  I  made  some  effort  to  correct  them  without 
a  change  of  the  law.  But  I  soon  found  that  such  would 
be  necessary,  and  the  General  Court  passed  the  requisite  law 
as  a  part  of  Chapter  307  of  the  Acts  of  1864. 

The  effectual  change  by  which  the  defects  of  the  former 
law  were  supplied,  is  contained  in  the  first  section : — 

Section  1.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  state  charities  shall 
furnish,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  keepers  of  the  several  prisons  and 
work-houses  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  including  the  state  prison 
and  tlie  houses  of  industry,  reformation,  and  correction,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  following  blank  schedule  for  periodical  returns,  which  shall 
be  made  weekly  from  all  prisons  where  the  commitments  average  ten  a 
week  and  upwards ;  monthly  from  all  prisons  where  the  commitments 
average  between  two  and  ten  a  week ;  and  once  in  six  months  from  all 
other  prisons : — 

Admusians, — Registered  number ;  name ;  color ;  age ;  sex ;  birth- 
place ;  parents  both  Americans ;  parents  both  temperate ;  parents  both 
or  either  convicts ;  ever  married ;  intemperate ;  what  education ;  what 
property ;  ever  in  army  or  navy ;  ever  in  reform  school ;  when  com- 
mitted ;    why  committed ;    number    of    former  conmiitments ;    when 
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discharged ;  how  discharged ;  length  of  sentence ;  number  of  days 
sick ;  number  of  times  punished  in  prison. 

Diseharges. — Registered  number;  name;  when  committed;  why 
committed ;  when  discharged ;  how  discharged ;  time  in  prison ;  number 
of  days  sick ;  number  of  times  punished  in  prison. 

Number  remaining  by  hist  report;  number  committed  since  last 
report ;  number  discharged ;  number  transferred  from  other  jails,  &c ; 
number  transferred  to  other  jails,  &c ;  number  now  in  confinement. 

These  questions  and  headings  were  made  up  into  a  single 
schedule  of  names  and  particulars,  and,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
prison  officers,  I  had  already  been  receiving  regular  returns 
on  these  schedules  for  three  months  before  the  passage  of  the 
•law.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  for  the  registry  of  town  paupers ;  that  is,  we  get 
names  and  specifications  instead  of  classifications  in  gross. 
This  will  enable  the  person  into  whose  hands  they  come  to 
classify  according  to  his  own  wish,  without  the  inconvenience 
of  a  change  in  the  law  ;  it  also  enables  him  to  correct  errors 
after  years  have  passed,  which,  under  the  old  system,  was 
almost  impossible. 

I  shall  not  be  able  in  this  Report  to  give  very  full  statistics 
from  these  new  returns,  because  an  entire  year  has  not  yet 
passed  since  they  began.  About  the  first  of  March  I  had 
received  the  first  returns  from  the  di£ferent  county  prisons,  but 
not  from  the  work-hoiises.  Indeed,  I  have  not  as  yet  attempted 
to  secure  returns  from  any  but  the  larger  work-houses,  such  as 
the  Boston  House  of  Industry  and  the  New  Bedford  Work- 
house, wishing  first  to  complete  my  registry  for  the  more 
important  prisons.  But  it  will  be  easy  at  any  time,  from  my 
registers,  to  compile  the  necessary  statistics  to  illustrate  any 
point  covered  by  the  returns,  lind  in  my  next  Report  I  hope  to 
present  more  complete  and  accurate  tables  than  have  ever  been 
made  out  in  Massachusetts. 

It  is  necessary  to  say,^  however,  that  our  criminal  statistics 
cannot  be  made  perfect  without  some  returns  not  yet  provided 
for  by  law.  The  English  returns  of  the  same  class  give  the 
number  of  arrests,  of  trials  and  of  crimes,  as  well  as  the 
facts  which  we  collect ;  nay,  they  go  so  far  as  to  exhibit  the 
number  of  thieves,  prostitutes  and  suspicious  persons  in  the 
kingdom.    This  requires  a  more  perfect  police  than  we  have  as 
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jet  established.  We  have  tables  of  suits  and  crio^inal  cases 
reported  by  the  Attorney-General,  but  I  question  if  they  are 
yery  exact  or  valuable. 

I  think  we  should  go  on  improving  our  modes  of  re^try 
and  tabulation,  until  we  can  present  as  complete  statistics  as 
those  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  Belgium.  The  determination 
of  many  questions  of  penal  law  rests  finally  on  the  labors  of 
the  collector  of  statistics. 

Not  wishing  to  encumber  this  report  with  the  mass  of  evidence 
and  statistics  which  ought  to  go  before  the  Legislature,  in 
regard  to  our  prison  system,  I  shall  ask  your  permission  to 
make  a  separate  report  on  that  subject,  at  a  later  day,  and  shall 
here  only  present  the  most  general  returns,  and  those  relating 
chiefly  to  the  expense  of  our  county  prisons. 

The  new  law  provided  for  annual  returns  from  these  prisons 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Names  and  salaries  of  every  officer  employed  and  paid,  in  and 

about  the  prison. 

[Under  the  heads  respectively  of  Name,  Duty,  and  Salary.] 

2.  Sum  expended  for  provisions. 

3.  Sum  expended  for  clothing. 

4.  Sum  expended  for  fuel  and  light. 

5.  Sum  expended  for  beds  and  bedding. 

6.  Sum  expended  for  medicine  and  medical  atten  dance. 

7.  Sum  expended  for  instruction  of  prisoners. 

8.  Sum  allowed  to  discharged  prisoners. 

9.  Sum  allowed  to  witnesses. 

10.  Sum  expended  for  all  other  purposes. 

11.  Total  amount  expended. 

12.  Amount  received  for  labor  of  prisoners. 

13.  Nature  of  instruction  given. 

14.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  prison  library. 

15.  Number  of  prisoners  vaccinated. 

16.  Number  of  persons  committed  for  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs. 

17.  Number  of  persons  who  paid  fine  and  costs. 

18.  Amount  received  for  fines  and  costs. 

I  have  received  full  returns  under  these  heads  from  the 
twenty-two  county  prisons,  in  which  are  combined  twenty  Jails 
and  fifteen  Houses  of  Correction.  I  shall  for  convenience 
present  these  returns  in  several  distinct  tables. 
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Expemti  of  the  County  Pritoni  iinee  1853. 

I  shall  first  give  a  general  view  of  the  expenses  of  these 
county  prisons  as  shown  bj  the  returns  for  the  last  eleven  years, 
including  the  year  just  ended.  I  have  made  a  slight  correction 
in  the  return  for  1863,  relating  to  officers'  salaries.  I  ought  to 
say,  also,  in  explanation  of  the  great  increase  in  officers'  salaries 
the  present  year,  that  apparently  some  salaries  have  been 
included,  which  are  not  paid  by  the  city,  in  tlie  return  from 
the  South  Boston  House  of  Correction.  But  the  great  increase 
in  this  item,  after  making  allowance  for  this,  is  worthy  of 
notice. 

In  the  following  table,  I  have  given  the  total  expense  of  the 
prison,  without  making  deductions  for  tlie  value  of  the  pris- 
oners' labor.  The  true  balance  against  any  prison,  is  shown  by 
subtracting  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  in  cash  from  the 
expenditures  of  all  kinds.  When  this  is  done  in  each  year 
since  1853,  for  all  our  county  prisons,  and  the  remahider  is 
divided  by  the  average  number  of  prisoners  and  again  by  fifty- 
two,  we  shall  have  the  actual  weekly  cost  of  each  prisoner  to 
the  county.  To  this,  however,  as  in  my  former  calculations, 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  prison  property  should  be  added. 
It  is  impossible  to  learn  exactly  what  this  last  named  sum  is. 
Our  county  prisons  have  been  built  at  such  different  periods, 
and  in  such  diverse  ways  that  it  is  hard  to  make  an  average  of 
their  probable  cost ;  while  the  records  of  their  actual  cost  have 
been  imperfectly  kept,  and  in  many  cases  cannot  now  be  found. 
The  average  of  those  whose  cost  is  known,  is  something  more 
than  $1,000  foh  each  prisoner's  room.  The  number  of  rooms 
for  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  being  about  2,200,  this  would 
give  a  total  cost  of  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  But  to  avoid 
exaggeration,  I  will  call  the  cost  of  all  the  county  prisons 
82,000,000,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  much  below  the  truth. 
The  interest  on  this  sum  is  $120,000  a  year,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  $100  for  every  prisoner  of  the  average  number  during 
the  last  two  years.  In  some  prisons  the  average  cost  in  interest 
is  much  higher.  During  the  past  year  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  Lowell  Jail  has  been  but  21,  while  the  interest 
on  the  reported  cost  (9150,000,)  is  $9,000,  or  $428.57  for  each 
inmate  by  the  year,  and  more  than  eight  dollars  by  the  week. 
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In  the  following  table  I  have  given  the  average  cost  bj  the 
week  for  each  prisoner  of  the  average,  after  deducting  the  earn- 
ings of  thid  prisons  from  their  total  expenses,  and  also  the 
average  weekly  cost  with  interest  added,  together  with  some 
other  interesting  statistics. 


Table  No.  83. 

Stowing  the  average  weekly  cost  to  t/ie  Counties,  with  and  without 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  property,  of  each  inmate  of  the  average 
number  in  the  County  Prisons  for  eleven  years — 1854-1864. 


TRAIUL 

& 

Earnings  of  Pris- 
oners. 

Balance  against 
the  Prisons. 

Average  No. 

Average  weeklj 
cost 

Average  weeklj 
cost,  with    In- 
terest added. 

Cost  of  Prisons. 

• 

1854,  . 

1 
8148,084  37 

$48,765  61 

$99,318  76 

1,455.5 

$1  82.5  S2  91 

$2,000,000 

1855,  . 

189,536  68 

43,086  63 

06,450  05  1,618.25 

1  14.6 

2  57 

2.000,000 

1856,  . 

125,360  24 

1 

45,567  29 

70,792  95  1,573 

1  10.1 

2  44 

2,000,000 

1857,  . 

206,022  74 

1 

56,485  71 

149,537  03  1,733 

1  78.7 

8  2G 

2,000,000 

1858,  . 

222,721  77 

57,485  48 

165,236  29 

1,957 

1  62.1 

2  82 

2,000,000 

1859,  . 

216,252  70 

59,902  89 

156,849  81 

1,799.5 

1  67.1 

2  95 

2,000,000 

1860,  . 

190,527  58 

54,594  29 

145,933  29 

1,773 

1  58.2 

2  88 

2,000,000 

1861,  . 

177,375  17 

43,362  03 

134,018  14 

1,821 

141.5 

2  68 

2,000,000 

1862,  . 

182,006  63 

40,007  52 

141,990  11 

1,433 

1  90.5 

8  51 

2,000,000 

1863,  . 

102,745  84 

89,023  76 

153,722  08 

1,228 

3  40.7 

4  24 

2,000,000 

1864,  . 

236,775  49 

34,809  28 

202,486  21 

1,133.5 

8  43 

6  46.8 

2,000,000 

Total, 

$2,037,409  21 

$522,620  49 

$1,524,788  72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  how  enormous  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  annual  cost  of  our  prisons  since  1853.  It  is 
probable  that  the  cost  has  never  been  so  fuUj  reported  as  this 
year,  and  in  certain  years  we  know  that  the  returns  were  very 
defective.  But  every  one  must  see  that  there  has  been  a  real 
and  alarming  advance  in  the  cost  of  our  county  prisons,  while 
the  number  of  prisoners  has  much  diminished. 

Of  what  items  this  cost  is  made  up  of  will  appear  by  the 
following  table,  which  is  copied  from  the  returns  made  to  this 
office : — 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  number  in  prison  is 
smaller  than  for  any  year  since  1853.  In  a  few  prisons  the 
average  number  is  only  approximate ;  that  is,  I  have  taken  the 
average  since  March  Ist  as  the  correct  one  for  the  year.  In 
most  of  them,  however,  I  have  either  computed  the  average  at 
the  prison,  or  have  taken  it  as  reported  by  the  officers,  Jiot 
having  the  means  at  my  own  office  to  compute  it  for  the 
whole  year. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  is  also 
smaller  this  year  than  for  many  years ;  but  the  number  of 
female  prisoners,  especially  convicts,  is  larger.  These  facts  I 
shall  present  more  in  detail  in  my  special  report.  Notwith- 
standing the  diminished  numbers,  however,  the  salaries  and 
perhaps  the  number  of  prison  officers  have  never  been  so  great 
as  now.  Upwards  of  170  officers  of  all  kinds  are  employed  to 
superintend  these  1,180  prisoners, — about  one  officer  to  every 
six  prisoners.  The  names,  duties  and  salaries  of  these  officers 
are  returned  as  follows : — 

List  of  Officers  in  all  the  Jails  and  Houses  of  (hrrection  with  Duly  and 

Salary. 
Barnstable  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  Barnstable. 
Albert  Easterbrook,  Keeper  at  Barnstable, 
Joshua  Cook,  Keeper  at  ProviDcetown, 
Josiah  Hinckley,  Overseer  at  Barnstable, 
George  A  King, 
Eben  Smith, 

James  Gifford,  Overseer  at  Provincetown, 
Robert  Knowles,    ^  *^ 

David  Bursley,  Inspector,  ^ 

Berkshire  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction^  Lenox.* 
Henry  W.  Taft,  Overseer  of  House  of  Correction, 
George  J.  Tucker,    «  «  «  . 

Phineas  Cone,  Keeper  of  Jail  and  Master  of  H.  of  Corr., 
Edmund  M.  Knapp,  Overseer  of  convicts,  . 
Caroline  Knapp,  Overseer  of  female  convicts, 

Bristol  County. 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  New  Bedford. 

Charles  D.  Burt,  Keeper  of  Jail, $1,400  00 

George  Baylies,  Turnkey  and  Clerk, 600  00 

•  aiS-n  piM  bMldM,— not  tpMifl^d  tawliom. 


M 


M 


M 


a 


.    $300  00 

75  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

30  00 

$25  00 

25  00 

.  1,850  00 

.   400  00 

.   100  00 
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John  Valentine,  Jr.,  Officer  of  Honse  of  Correcdon, 


u 


u 


u 


u 


u 


M 


Daniel  P.  Lewis, 

Nathaniel  Cory, 

Joseph  P.  Mitchell,     "" 

Caroline  Morse,  Matron  of  Female  Department, 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Night  Watchman, . 

Asa  Allen,  Cook, 

James  D.  Thompson,  Oyerseer,   . 
John  B.  Baylies,  Overseer, 

Taunton  Jail, 
Isaac  G.  Carrier,  Deputy  Jailer, 


$839  00 
839  00 
839  00 
734  00 
366  00 
511  00 
473  00 
100  00 
100  00 

$800  00 


Dukes  County  Jailf  at  Edgartown. 

Samuel  S.  Daggett,  Jailer, $85  00 

Essex  County. 

House  of  Correction,  at  Ipswich. 

John  D.  Cross, $1,000  00 

John  Finder,  Turnkey, 520  00 

T.  B.  Fall,  Steward, 400  00 

Mary  A.  Merrick,  Matron, 200  00 

John  F.  G.  Clark,  Engineer, 450  00 

Daniel  Adams,  Overseer, 100  00 

George  Roundy     "             100  00 

J.  H.  Parrot,         "             100  00 

JaU  and  House  of  Correction,  at  Lawrence. 

James  Cary,  Jailer  and  Master  of  House  of  Correction,       .  $800  00 

George  B.  Poor,  Engineer  and  Steward,      .        •        .        .  545  00 

James  B.  Wildes,  Turnkey, 450  00 

Emulus  W.  Burbank,  Watchman, 450  00 

Ebenezer  W.  Jewett,  Overseer  in  Shop,       ....  480  00 

Elizabeth  Grow,  Matron, 150  00 

Edmund  Kimball,  Overseer  of  House  of  Correction,    .        .  100  00 

George  W.  Boynton,  «                **                  «             .        .  100  00 

Nehemiah  F.  Emery,  «                "                  «             .        .  100  00 

Newburyport  Jail. 

John  Akerman  Deputy  Jailer, $700  00 

Salem  JaiL 

John  Dixey,  Deputy  Jailer, $800  00 

Jacob  Berry,  Turnkey, 400  00 

Nancy  Staples,  Cook, 104  00 
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Franklin  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  Greenfield, 
Samuel  H.  Reed,  Keeper  of  Jail  and  Hoase  of  Correction, 

a         tt      ((       fQp  ProYisions,  .... 

Lewis  Merriam,  Overseer  of  House  of  Correction, 
Rufus  Rowland,  «  «  a  . 


$600  00 

260  00 

25  00 

25  00 


Hampden  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  Springfield. 
Frederic  Bush,  Jailer  and  Master  of  House  of  Correction,  .  $1,000  00 

Joseph  S.  Noble,  Turnkey, 650  00 

Nancy  Ely,  Matron, 325  00 

A.  N.  Merrick,  Overseer  of  House  of  Correction,        •        .  100  00 

J.  S.  Churchill,      «                 «                    <*                .         .  100  00 

George  Dwight,     "                 «                    "                .        .  100  00 


Hampshire  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  Northampton. 
Henry  A.  Longley,  Jailer  and  Master, 

Samuel  Wells,  Overseer, 

Daniel  Kingsley,    ^ 


.  $1,000  00 
15  00 
15  00 


Middlesex  County. 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  Cambridge. 
Charles  J.  Adams,  Deputy  Jailer,  and  Master,     . 
Sylvester  Harrington,  Clerk,       .... 
Rufus  R.  Wade,  Turnkey  at  Jail, 
Baruch  C.  Floyd,  Officer  in  Lower  Shop,     . 
Endix  T.  Howard,  Officer  in  Upper  Shop,   . 
George  P.  Stevens,  Officer  in  Yard  and  Prison,    . 
Thomas  D.  Sanborn,  Officer  in  Cook  and  Bake-room, 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Curtis,  Matron  of  Female  Workshop, 
Miss  Sarah  Durgin,  Matron  of  Prison  and  Wash-room 
George  Ejiights,  Watchman,        .... 
John  B.  Taylor,  Attendant  Physician, . 
William  R  Stone,  Chaplain,         .... 
Chester  N.  Clark,  Superintendent  of  Brush  Department, 
Leonard  Bacon,  Instructor  in  Finishing  room, 
Greorge  M.  Sawyer,  Instructor  in  Boring  room,    . 
William  H.  Thompson,  Engiqeer,  and  InstV  in  Sewing 
Samuel  Chandler,  Overseer,        .... 
James  M.  Usher,  Overseer,  .... 

Thomas  Rice,  Jr.,  Overseer,        .... 

Concord  JaiL 
Samuel  Staples,  Deputy  Jailer, 

Lowell  Jail. 
Charles  Kimball,  Jailer, 


room 


$1,800  00 
900  00 
750  00 
750  00 
449  80 
566  13 
524  13 
418  56 
418  56 
137  00 
200  00 
250  00 
1,000  00 
615  00 
639  00 
639  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

$350  00 

$600  00 
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John  C.  JepsoDy  Turnkey,        *^ 
Mrs.  John  C.  Jepson,  Matron, )  * 
Thomas  Slater,  Chaplain,    . 
Elisha  Huntington,  Attendant  Physician, 


$840  00 

104  00 
20  00 


Nantucket  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  Nantucket. 
Rowland  Folger,  Jailer  and  Keeper  of  House  of  Correction,       S50  00 


Norfolk  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  Dedham. 
John  W.  Thomas,  Jailer  and  Master  of  House  of  Correction, 

Theodore  L.  Browne,  Under  Keeper, 

Henry  White,  «  " 

Edmund  Thomas,  Under  Keeper,  and  Clerk, 

Reed  Blanchard,  Watchman, 

Olive  Huntington,  Matron, 

William  C.  Patterson,  Chaplain, 

Ebenezer  P.  Burgess,  Physician, 

Nathaniel  F.  Safford,  Inspector, 

Charles  Endicott,  Inspector, 

M.  M.  Fisher,  Inspector, 

C.  C.  Churchill,  Overseer, 

H.  O.  Hildreth,       « 

S.  W.  Richardson,  « 


$1,000  00 
750  00 
625  00 
500  00 
400  00 
2G0  00 
300  00 
140  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


u 


Plymouth  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  Plymouth. 
James  Bates,  Jailer  and  Master  of  House  of  Correction, 
J.  A.  Collingwood,  Assistant  Master  " 
J.  A«  Blake,  Watchman, 
W.  H.  Whitman,  Overseer, 
D.E.Damon,  " 

D.  J.  Robbins,  ** 

C.  H.  Paine,  Inspector, 
W.  P.  Carthill, 
H.  Staples, 


(( 


<( 


$750  00 

600  00 

365  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

39  60 


Suffolk  County  Jail,  Boston. 

J.  M.  Clark,  Jailer, 

George  Booth,  Turnkey,     .... 
John  W.  Leighton,  Clerk  and  Watchman,     . 
Increase  S.  Pote,  First  Officer  and  Watchman, 
Darius  F.  Bradley,  '< 

Daniel  C.  Jones,  '< 

Elisha  Pote,  Steward 
B.  Richardson,  Yard  Officer 

61 


u 


u 


« 


u 


u 


$1,000  00 
862  50 
825  00 
725  00 
675  00 
675  t)0 
675  00 
675  00 
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(( 


it 


U 


a 


u 
a 


Daniel  C.  Page,  Yard  Officer  and  Watchman, 

William  B.  Weyerbacker, 

A.  6.  Dawes,  extra 

Zaccheus  Holmes,  extra 

Thomas  J.  Loud,  occasional  Watchman, 

John  E.  Jones,  "  " 

Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction,  South  Boston. 
Charles  Robbins,  Master,    . 
Joseph  H.  Clinch,  Chaplain, 
William  Bisho]),  Clerk, 
John  J.  Patterson,  Keceiving  Officer, 
David  P.  Lewis,  Shop  Officer,     . 
Thomas  A.  Parker,     " 


u 


Samuel  Richards, 

Ebenezcr  Hanscom, 

Freeman  Hanscom, 

John  J.  Berry, 

•Edward  A.  Willis, 

fJohn  F.  Ham, 

XA.  N.  Butler, 

George  W.  Powell,  Yard  Watchman, 

W.  J.  Thurston, 

SThomas  Murphy, 

AV.  F.  Butler, 

tJ.  F.  Ham,  Prison  Watchman, 

♦Edward  A.  Willis,  Prison  Watchman, 

}A.  N.  Butler,  "  « 

§Thomas  Murphy,      *'  " 

George  IL  Hobart,  Gateman, 

C  M.  Lawrence, 

John  Labaree, 

•Edward  A.  Willis, 

Charles  H.  Davis, 


(I 


(( 


(( 


it 


u 


il 


u 


u 


<( 


(( 


« 


(( 


t( 


u 


t( 


u 


il 


u 


<t 


u 


J.  W.  Thurston, 

JA.  N.  BuUer, 

F.  J.  Stevens, 

W.  F.  Butler, 

Charles  H.  Davis,  Yard  Officer, 

Charles  McKenna,  Baker,  . 

John  McKenna,  Baker, 

Daniel  Staples,  Gateman,   . 

Martha  M.  Bobbins,  Supervisor, 

•SaBMoOMr.  tSam^oaMr. 


$883  33 

122  22 

126  00 

115  50 

20  00 

3  00 

Sl,300  00 

1,300  00 

600  00 

600  00 

550  00 

500  00 

450  00 

550  00 

550  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

300  00 

300  00 

300  00 

300  00 

350  00 

350  00 

350  00 

350  00 

300  00 

300  00 

300  00 

300  00 

300  00 

300  00 

300  00 

300  00 

300  00 

450  00 

350  00 

450  00 

300  00 

350  00 
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Mary  A.  Young,  Matron, $300  00 

Kate  Price,              " 300  00 

Caroline  L.  Winn,  " 300  00 

Nancy  Wormeel,     " ,  250  00 

Helen  M.  Wallace,  " 250  00 

Marik  McDonald,    " 250  00 

Worcester  County. 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction^  Fitchburg. 
Alpheus  P.  Kimball,  Jailer  and  Master  of  House  of  Correction,  $1,000  00 
Henry  Thrasher,  Turnkey, ) 
M-RDay,  «         { 440  00 

A.  W.  Joslin,  Watchman, 523  00 

J.  M.  Gerr}',     .  \ 

L.  Alger, .        .  V  Overseers, 456  58 

B.  L.  Heywood,  } 

M.  E.  Day,  Overseer  in  shop, 99  50 

Martha  L.  Nichols,  Matron, 195  00 

Margaret  Shehnn,  Cook, 78  00 

Ellen  M.  Beals,  Chambermaid, 78  43 

Moses  Wood,  Overseer, 100  00 

William  Baker,     "              100  00 

Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  Worcester. 
Rufus  Carter,  Jailer  and  Master,  .         .         .         .         .  $1,100  00 

Emery  Wilson,  Turnkey, 544  00 

Cyrus  Parks,  Overseer  of  Shop, 800  00 

George  S.  Coe,    \ 

Merritt  L.  Start,  i  Watchmen,    .        .        .         .         .        .  300  00 

Mrs.  Emery  Wilson,  Matron, 208  00 

Putnam  W.  Tail,  Overseer, 100  00 

Julius  E.  Tucker,      "  100  00 

Daniel  F.  Newton,    "  100  00 

Total  of  salaries  in  22  prisons,    ....       ♦$71,560  84 

With  this  general  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  County 
Prisons,  I  will  close  this  portiou  of  my  Report,  reserving  what 
I  have  further  to  present  for  my  special  report. 

♦  The  difference  between  this  total  and  the  actual  totol  of  $71,686.65,  is 
occasioned  by  the  omission  of  $125.71  in  the  return  from  Lenox. 
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PART  IV.-INSANE   HOSPITALS. 

Having  already  discussed  the  subject  of  insanity  in  my 
account  of  the  various  Hospitals  and  Receptacles  where  our 
insane  are  treated  or  lodged,  I  shall  speak  very  briefly  of  this 
division  of  my  Report.  I  have  prepared  tables  to  show  the 
expense  of  our  Hospitals,  as  compared  with  those  in  other 
States,  but  they  throw  little  light  on  the  support  and  treatment 
of  lunatic  paupers,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to 
introduce  them  here;  especially  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  perfect  files  of  Reports  from  some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  institutions. 

By  comparing  the  expense  of  these  institutions  with  our  own 
State  Hospitals,  I  find  that  most  of  them  are  quite  as  costly  as 
ours,  while  some  are  much  more  so.  The  New  York  State 
Asylum  at  Utica,  though  much  larger  than  either  of  our  Hos- 
pitals, has  a  higher  average  weekly  cost ;  so  have  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride's  celebrated  Hospital  near  Philadelphia,  the  Government 
Hospital  at  Washington,  the  Butler  Hospital  at  Providence, 
and  many  more.  The  Maine  Asylum  at  Augusta,  the  Vermont 
Asylum  at  Brattleborough,  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  at  Con- 
cord, and  the  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum  on  Blackwell's 
Island,  are  all  less  costly  than  our  State  Hospitals.  The  three 
last  named  I  have  visited,  and  though  I  did  not  go  through  the 
wards  of  the  Brattleborough  nor  the  Concord  Asylum,  I  think  I 
can  truly  say  that  neither  there  nor  at  Blackwell's  Island,  nor  at 
Concord,  are  the  insane  so  well  cared  for  as  in  our  State  Hospitals. 
At  Brattleborough,  the  patients  are  said  to  labor  a  great  deal,  and 
with  profit  to  the  institution,  but  there  are  no  statistics  to  show. 
At  Blackwell's  Island,  they  labor  comparatively  little,  because 
there  is  little  land  to  cultivate,  and  few  opportunities  for 
mechanical  employment.  I  questioned  Dr.  Ranney,  the  able 
and  courteous  Superintendent  there,  whether  he  thought  more 
labor  would  be  profitable.  He  replied  that  it  would  no  doubt 
be  better  for  his  patients,  but  he  doubted  if  it  would  be  any 
more  economical.  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Concord,  holds  the  same 
opinion.  Dr.  Ray,  of  Providence,  in  some  respects  the  highest 
authority  on  insanity  in  America,  believes  that  the  labor  of 
patients  is  already  too  much  in  most  of  our  hospitals.    Dr. 
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Gray,  of  Utica,  is  an  advocate  of  varied  labor,  but  I  could  not 
learn  that  he  made  it  profitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Butler,  of  Hartford,  a  physician  of 
long  experience  in  the  care  of  the  insane.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis 
and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  labor  of 
patients,  especially  of  pauper  patients,  might  be  so  employed 
as  not  only  to  benefit  them,  but  to  diminish  the  cost  of  their 
support.  These  three  gentlemen  all  cite  the  experience  of  the 
English  County  Asylums  which  they  have  visited,  where  labor 
is  far  better  organized  and  more  profitable  than  in  any  of  our 
hospitals ;  they  believe  that  our  lunatics,  especially  the  foreign 
paupers,  might  be  trained  to  labors  as  systematic,  and  they 
desire  to  see  the  experiment  tried. 

I  have  a  valuable  letter  from  Dr.  Butler  on  the  subject,  in 
answer  to  some  questions  of  mine,  but  neither  he  nor  those 
who  hold  his  opinion,  can  point  to  much  success  in  the  employ- 
ment of  pauper  lunatics  in  America.  So  far  as  the  experience 
of  our  almshouses  proves  anything  on  this  point,  however, 
it  proves  that  the  labor  of  the  incurable  insane  can  be  very 
usefully  and  profitably  employed. 

In  this  deficiency  of  American  statistics  on  a  matter  so 
important,  I  would  suggest  for  your  consideration,  whether  an 
experiment  ought  not  to  be  systematically  made  at  one  of  our 
Hospitals,  with  a  view  to  test  the  question  thoroughly.  It  is 
maintained,  indeed,  by  the  Superintendents  of  our  Hospitals, 
that  they  now  carry  the  experiment  as  far  as  they  can.  If  this 
is  so,  we  must  accept  their  conclusion,  that  the  European 
methods  cannot  successfully  bo  followed  here;  but  I  believe 
there  is  need  of  a  further  test. 

It  is  still  a  question  among  experts  and  among  philanthro- 
pists, whether  pauper  lunatics  should  be  separated  from  other 
classes  of  the  insane  and  treated  separately ;  and  whether  the 
so  called  incurable  should  also  be  separated  for  custody  and 
employment  in  a  different  institution.  As  a  theoretical  ques- 
tion, there  may  be  a  doubt ;  but,  practically,  I  think  no  man 
acquainted  with  the  facts  would  hesitate  to  place  in  a  pauper 
hospital  for  incurables,  if  we  had  one,  the  hundreds  of  incura- 
ble pauper  lunatics  now  scattered  through  our  Hospitals,  Recep- 
tacles and  town  almshouses.  That  such  an  institution  will  even- 
tually be  established,  either  by  changing  the  use  of  one  of  our 
present  buildings,  or  putting  up  a  new  one,  I  have  little  doubt. 
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PART   V.-rAUPERISM  AND   CRIME. 

Under  this  head  many  pages  might  bo  written,  and  I  may 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  hereafter.  For  the  pre- 
sent I  will  only  point  out  a  few  considerations  which  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  subject. 

I.  Is  Pauperism  Fostered  by  our  System  of  Ckarities  ? 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is,  obviously.  Everybody  knows  how 
ready  indolence  is  to  depend  upon  the  aid  of  others ;  and  when 
this  aid  is  rendered,  as  among  us,  very  freely,  and  without 
much  system,  it  must  often  tend  to  pauperize  the  receiver. 
But  I  cannot  find  that  this  evil  has  become  very  great,  or 
beyond  an  easy  remedy.  We  have  few  able-bodied  paupers, 
except  children,  who,  as  I  liave  said,  are  not  properly  pau- 
pers, but  wards  or  pupils.  If,  therefore,  we  could  establish  a 
thorough  method  of  instruction  for  these  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  combine  our  private  and  public  almsgiving  into  a 
compact  and  orderly-working  system,  we  should  run  little  risk 
of  increasing  the  burdens  we  seek  to  relieve.  To  do  this,  the 
first  step  is  to  have  all  the  private  charitable  institutions  report 
to  and  cooperate  with  the  public  officers  ;  and  this  I  would  sug- 
gest for  your  consideration,  as  I  did  last  March  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  General  Court.  The  municipal  authorities  of 
Boston  are  working  to  effect  the  same  result  for  their  own  city ; 
but  it  should  be  extended  throughout  the  State. 

II.   Ought  Separate  Provision  to  be  made  for  the  Necessities  of 

Soldiers  and  their  Families  ? 

This  is  a  very  grave  question,  and  one  which  will  long 
interest  our  people.  So  great  is  our  obligation  to  those  who 
have  gone  to  battle  for  us,  and  so  warmly  is  it  felt,  that  I  think 
we  are  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  the  sober  truths  of  politi- 
cal economy  and  the  dictates  of  sound  reason.  While  I  believe 
we  ought,  first  of  all,  to  do  justice  to  every  brave  man,  white 
and  black,  who  has  fought  for  us,  and  then  to  do  more  than 
justice  to  such  as  come  withm  our  reach  and  observation,  I  dis- 
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trust  very  much  those  specious  schemes  for  the  relief  of  soldiers 
aud  their  families,  as  a  separate  classj  with  which  the  public 
mind  is  now  busy.  I  question  even  if  the  State  Aid  will  not  do 
in  the  end  as  much  harm  as  good ;  beneficent  as  the  measure 
was,  and  wisely  as  it  may  have  been  administered.  I  have  tlie 
testimony  of  several  prison  officers,  that  it  has  directly  increased 
intemperance  and  crime  among  women,  as  it  certainly  will 
increase  pauperism  in  both  sexes.  Temporarily  it  relieves  the 
towns  and  the  State  of  a  part  of  their  pauper  burdens,  but  in 
the  end  it  cannot  fail  to  increase  them.  On  this  point,  we  have 
the  direct  evidence  of  English  experience  in  a  case  almost  pre- 
cisely similar.  In  Sir  George  Nicholls'  excellent  History  of  the 
English  Poor  Laws^  (Vol.  II.,  pp.  145  et  seq.^)  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing clear  statement  of  the  workings  of  such  a  provision  in 
England  in  1802,  and  succeeding  years: — 

"  Relief  of  Militia  Men^s  Families. 

"  The  war  with  France,  in  which  there  had  been  a  brief  pause  after 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  at  the  end  of  1801,  was  now  rekindled  witli  jyreaier 
inveteracy  than  before.  The  country  was  alarmed  by  threats  of  invasion, 
for  defence  against  which  it  had,  in  a  great  measure,  to  rely  upon  the 
militia  ;  and  an  Act  was  now  passed  ^  for  consolidating  and  amending  the 
Sf^^cral  laws  providing  relief  for  the  families  of  militia  men  when  culled 
into  actual  service.'  The  preamble  declares  it  to  be  expedient  that  tlie 
provisions  in  preirious  Acts  relating  to  the  sul)j(?ct  should  be  consolidated 
and  amended ;  and  it  is  then  enacted,  that  when  a  militia  man  shall  be 
c:illed  out  into  actual  service,  leaving  a  wife  and  family  unable  to  support 
themselves,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  pariMi  where  they  reside 
shall  (subject  to  an  order  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,)  *  pay  weekly  to  the 
wife,  and  to  each  of  the  children  of  every  such  non-commissioned  officer, 
drummer,  balloted-man,  substitute,  hired  man,  or  volunteer  respectively, 
out  of  the  poor  rates,'  an  allowance  equal  to  the  ordinary  price  of  one 
day's  husbandry  labor  in  the  district ;  but^the  allowance  is  never  to  be 
less  than  one  shilling,  and  if  there  be  not  money  suilicient  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  overseers,  a  new  rate  is  to  be  made  for  the  purpose.  Tiie  iamilies 
are  moreover  exempted  from  removal,  neither  are  they  to  be  sent  to  the 
worhliouse,  and  the  men  are  not  to  lose  their  legal  settlements  nor  their 
right  of  voting.  But  in  any  case  where  a  man  has  a  wife  and  more 
than  three  children  to  be  provided  for,  the  overseers  are  empowered  to 
procure  another  fit  and  proper  man,  having  no  family,  to  serve  in  his 
stead. 
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^^  Bj  thus  securiDg  a  provision  for  the  men's  families  in  their  absence, 
this  Act  must  have  offered  a  great  encouragement  to  men  to  serve  in  the 
militia,  the  object  for  which  it  was  no  doubt  chiefly  intended ;  but  whilst 
effecting  this  object,  it  must  also  have  largely  tended  to  increase  the 
poor's  rate;  first,  by  the  direct  charge  cast  upon  it  in  the  relief  now 
ordered  to  be  given  to  the  families  of  militia  men ;  and  next,  by  the 
habit  which  thence  arose  of  continually  resorting  to  it.     This  last  was 
the  greater  evil  of  the  t wo,  ^br  hy  accustoming  the  people  to  look  to  the 
rates,  and  to  see  numbers  constantly  deriving  their  subsistence  from  them^ 
the  poor  rate  got  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  common  property,  of  which 
every  one  was  entitled  to  have  a  share  on  Hie  occurrence  of  any  wajit  or 
any  difficulty  from  whatever  cause  arising.     All  feeling  of  repugnance  to 
apply  for  and  receive  parish  relief  thenceforward  rapidly  subsided.     The 
applicants  and  receivers  became  so  numerous  as  to  keep  each  other  in  coun- 
tenance, and  the  parish  pay-table  was  approached  without  shame  or  mis- 
giving.   It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  change  in  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  people  was  greatly  accelerated,  if  it  was  not  mainly  caused, 
by  the  operation  of  the  present  Act,  under  which  many  families  in  every 
part  of  the  country  claimed  and  received  their  means  of  living  from  the 
poor  rate,  not  only  withoxU  any  feeling  of  degradation^  but  as  a  right,  and 
an  honorable  distinction  due  to  the  families  of  men  who  were  meritoriously 
serving  ilteir  country.     To  be  bizckward  or  niggardly  in  the  distribution  of 
relief  to  such  persons  would  have  been  considered  unpatriotic,  or  perhaps 
illegal :  and  a  laxity,  or  misnamed  liberality  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  thenceibrward  took  place,  and  went  on  increasing  until  the 
rates,  originally  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  and  necessitous, 
were  squandered  on  the  idle  and  the  dissolute,  checking  industry,  destroying 
self-reliance,  and  leading  to  the  pauperization  of  the  entire  laboring  class. 
That  this  was  aggravated  by  the  high  war  prices  which  then  prevailed 
cannot  be  denied,  for  these  drove  the  laborer  to  seek  relief  from  the 
parish  in  aid  of  his  wages,  and  disposed  the  farmer  to  be  forward  in 
granting  such  relief.'' 

These  remarks  are  made,  and  this  passage  quoted,  to  call 
attention  to  a  subject  of  vast  and  increasing  moment.  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  charged  with  indifference  to  our  soldiers  and 
their  families  while  seeking  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
the  gulf  of  pauperism  when  the  perils  of  war  are  over.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  treat  them  as  a  distinct  class, 
and  to  educate  their  orphans  or  provide  for  their  widows  in 
great  public  establishments,  will  bring  much  mischief  along 
with  it.    Each  town  and  each  community  should  be  made  to 
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feel  the  duty  of  providing  for  its  own  poor  of  this  class,  so  that 
both  the  truly  needy  shall  be  cared  for,  and  the  great  army 
of  impostors  deprived  of  their  occupation.  Of  course,  these 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  pensions  fairly  earned,  or  to  suitable 
provision  on  a  large  scale  for  the  sick  and  disabled.  These  are 
not  gifts  of  charity,  but  the  allotments  of  justice. 

III.    How  close  is  Vie  connection  between  Pavperism  and  Crime  ? 

Certainly  it  is  no  crime  to  be  poor ;  but  that  degree  of  pov- 
erty which  calls  for  public  relief  is  intimately  connected  with 
all  that  leads  to  crime.  This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  Were  it  fully  illustrated  and  developed,  it 
would  lead  society  to  much  more  active  efforts  for  the  educa- 
tion and  comfort  of  the  more  dependent  classes  among  us ;  it 
would  throw  light  on  the  qxiestion  of  labor  and  its  compensa- 
tions, and  induce  our  law-makers  to  regard  with  scrupulous 
care  all  provisions  regulating  the  wages  of  toil  and  the  immu- 
nities of  wealth.  I  can  here  do  little  more  than  allude  to  it, 
but  I  expect  hereafter  to  show  that  no  less  than  three-fourths 
of  what  is  technically  called  crime  among  us  is  the  direct  result 
of  poverty  and  its  attendant  evils.  Of  the  thousands  com- 
mitted to  our  prisons  during  the  past  year,  not  more  than  one 
in  ten  has  ever  owned  property  to  the  value  of  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  great  majority  have  never  owned  anything  that 
could  well  be  called  property. 

Edward  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  in  his  great  treatise  on 
Penal  Law,  under  the  name  of  a  Code  for  that  State,  has  some 
observations  so  apt  on  this  subject  that  I  must  quote  them.  I 
do  so  the  more  readily  because  his  book,  though  the  best  on  its 
topics  that  has  ever  appeared  in  America,  is  scarcely  known 
among  our  people.  It  is  conceived  and  illustrated  in  the  true 
spirit  of  democratic  institutions,  and  might  well  be  studied  by 
all  legislators  and  jurists.  In  what  I  quote  I  shall  not  obser\'e 
the  connection  in  which  each  passage  stands  : — 

'^  Political  society  owes  perfect  .protection  to  all  its  members  in  their 
persons,  reputations  iwd  property ;  and  it  also  owes  necessary  subsist- 
ence to  those  who  cannot  procure  it  for  themselves.  Penal  laws  to  sui>- 
press  offences  are  the  consequences  of  the  first  obligation ;  those  for  the 
relief  of  pauperism  of  the  second ;  these  two  are  closely  connected." 

62 
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"  This  truth  has  attracted  the  attention  of  most  civilized  nations,  but 
by  always  making  the  laws  of  pauperism  a  distinct  branch  of  legislation, 
never  connecting  it  with  their  penal  jurisprudence,  with  which  it  has  so 
intimate  a  relation,  it  has  been  a  source  of  more  perplexity  and  confu- 
sion, lias  given  birth  to  more  bad  theory  and  ruinous  practice  than  any 
other  question  in  government." 

"As  prevention,  in  tiie  diseases  of  the  body  is  less  painful,  less 
expensive,  and  more  efficacious  than  the  most  skilful  cure ;  so  in  the 
moral  maladies  of  society,  to  arrest  the  vicious  before  the  profligacy 
assumes  the  shape  of  crime ;  to  take  away  from  the  poor  the  cause  or 
pretence  of  relieving  themselves  by  fraud  or  by  theft ;  to  reform  them 
by  education,  and  make  their  own  industry  contribute  to  their  support? 
although  difficult  and  expensive ;  will  be  found  more  effectual  in  the 
suppression  of  offences,  and  more  economical,  than  the  best  organized 
system  of  punishment.  An  offence  perpetrated,  incurs  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  its  commission,  and  frequently  that  of  its  repetition  added  to 
the  expense  of  its  punishment.  To  prevent  an  offence  requires  only 
the  previous  expense  of  education  and  confinement." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  while  the  theories  of  Livingston 
arc  well-nigh  unknown  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  their 
own  good  sense,  their  good  heart,  and  the  traditions  of  their 
ancestors,  have  combined  to  put  in  practice  much  that  he 
recommends.  But  there  is  pressing  need  for  more  active 
measures  as  our  population  increases  and  the  habits  of  society 
change.  To  secure  fair  wages  to  every  laborer,  to  discourage 
monopolies,  foster  education,  and  promote  temperance,  are  the 
best  means  of  checking  pauperism,  and  so  of  diminishing  crime. 


At  length,  Gentlemen,  though  only  partially  completing  the 
difficult  investigation  proposed  by  you,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
close  of  my  present  work.  It  has  been  carried  on  with  indus- 
try, but  I  must  regret  that  it  is  not  more  perfect.  Such  as  it  is, 
I  submit  it  to  you,  with  thanks  for  your  indulgence,  and  for  the 
cooperation  which  you  have  given  me.  Let  me  also,  through 
you,  return  my  thanks  to  all  who  have  aided  in  the  preparation 
of  these  statistics. 

But  I  cannot  close  without  the  expression  of  one  feeling 
which  has  been  present  with  me  ever  since  I  began  these  stud- 
ies, and  has  only  increased  as  these  have  advanced.     I  had 
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already  learned  much  of  the  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  character  of  her  people,  but  nothing  has  so  brought 
her  true  greatness  home  to  me  as  the  experience  of  the  past 
year.  The  wealth,  the  resources,  the  culture,  the  enterprise  of 
Massachusetts  are  familiar  themes ;  so  too  are  her  patriotism 
and  the  steadiness  of  her  principles.  But  when  I  have  beheld 
her  endowments  for  public  charity,  and  the  provision  made  to 
meet  all  forms  of  evil  and  suffering;  the  incredible  munificence 
of  private  charity,  extending  as  it  does  far  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  own  territory,  now  rescuing  the  oppressed  free- 
men of  Kansas,  now  instructing  the  ignorant  slave  of  Carolina, 
or  feeding  the  loyalists  of  Tennessee ;  and  when  I  have  per- 
ceived that  this  is  not  the  negligent  gratuity  of  profusion,  but 
the  frugal  and  measured  gift  of  steady  benevolence,  I  appre- 
ciate, as  never  before,  the  grandeur  of  institutions  wliich  can 
train  such  a  people.  Still  more,  when  I  see  these  immense 
treasures  husbanded  with  economy,  and  applied  with  scrupu- 
lous integrity,  by  men  who  give  themselves  without  reserve  to 
labors  which  bring  neither  profit  nor  honor ;  when  the  only 
responsibility  necessary  to  hold  these  men  to  their  duty  is  that 
which  their  own  conscience  enforces ;  and  when  these  virtues 
do  not  appear  for  show,  or  seem  to  be  communicated  by  over- 
sight or  example,  but  native  as  the  air  we  breathe,  the  spectacle 
is  doubly  impressive.  Tlie  Roman  poet  paid  the  highest  honor 
to  his  liero  when  he  declared  "  that  Cato  thought  himself 
born,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  whole  world;  "  but  what  if 
lie  had  seen  a  whole  Commonwealth  acting  on  that  generous 
persuasion  ? 

For  this  long  contriving,  patient,  wise,  and  inexhaustible 
beneficence  is  not,  among  us,  drawn  from  a  few  fountains  of 
personal  kindness;  it  flows  deep  and  strong  from  the  great 
heart  of  the  people.  I  have  pleased  myself,  in  these  histories 
of  noble  endowments,  by  connecting  them  with  the  name  of 
this  person  or  that  who  had  rendered  a  conspicuous  service. 
The  imagination  delights  in  such  personifications ;  but  they  do 
injustice  to  the  unnamed  mass  of  our  citizens.  Venerable, 
indeed,  should  be  the  memory  of  Quincy,  of  Perkins,  of  Mann, 
of  Woodward,  of  Lyman ;  honorable  the  mention  of  those  philan- 
thropists who  still  dwell  with  us.  But  these  were  inspired  by  the 
warm  affections  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived ;  they 
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only  concentrated  and  embodied  the  universal  benevolence. 
He  who  addresses  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  on  any 
question  of  humanity  has  bis  cause  already  pleaded  for  him  in 
advance ;  the  influences  of  the  present,  the  teachings  and  mem- 
ories of  the  past,  are  sureties  for  the  accomplishment  of  what 
he  desires.  He  has  only  need  to  bring  the  abuse  which  he 
attacks  within  the  focus  of  popular  indignation,  or  the  merciful 
measure  which  he  proposes  to  the  comprehension  of  the  popu- 
lar mind. 

Amidst  such  a  people,  Gentlemei^  you  have  the  honor  to  be 
named  as  the  overseers  of  charitable  activity.  You  are  called 
to  be  the  witnesses  of  much  that  is  painful ;  you  are  to  deal 
with  ignorance,  jealousy,  misapprehension  and  misconduct, 
which  obstruct  the  quiet  working  of  our  benevolent  and 
reformatory  institutions.  Your  duties  are  often  thankless,  and 
sometimes  expose  you  to  misconstruction.  .  But  they  were 
undertaken  for  the  public  good ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  wise 
and  just,  your  recommendations  will  be  sanctioned,  in  the  end, 
by  the  public  approbation.  Intrigue,  and  self-interest,  and  the 
pride  of  opinion  may  delay,  but  they  cannot,  in  Massachusetts, 
prevent  the  progress  of  needed  reforms.  That  your  investiga- 
tions will  lead  to  such  reforms,  I  hope  and  confidently  expect. 

F.  B.  SANBORN, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  ChariHes. 

No.  12,  State  House, 
Boston,  December,  1864. 
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APPENDIX 


I.     Supplement  to  page  85. 

In  mj  account  of  the  Blind  Asjlum  I  have  promised  to  give  certain 
tables.  I  hoped  then,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Howe,  to  present  full  tabular 
statements  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  with  the  number  of  pupils, 
and  a  list  of  officers  and  employees.  But  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  such  a  statement,  and  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  an 
imperfect  one.  The  Reports  for  several  years  arc  wanting,  and  in  several 
years  they  do  not  agree  with  the  Auditor's  reports,  as  to  the  sum  drawn 
from  the  Treasury.  I  presume  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
appropriations  for  building  purposes  do  not  appear  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Asylum,  from  which  these  tables  have  been  mostly  made 
up.  I  trust  that  the  errors  and  deficiencies  in  these  may  provoke  the 
officers  of  the  Asylum  to  prepare  more  complete  ones.  A  history  of  the 
institution,  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  a  volume,  is  no  more  than  its 
importance  demands,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Howe  would  write 
such  a  history. 


Table  No.  19. — Receipts  of  the  Blind  Asylum, 


TRARS. 

Received     firom 
State,   accord- 
ing to  Annual 
Reports. 

Received     tnm 
State,    accord- 
ing to  Auditor's 
Reports. 

Received     tnm 
other  Statas. 

S 

m 

1 

Donations   tnm 
individuals. 

From  other 
sources. 

i 

1831,  I 

1832,  \ 

- 

$8,488  97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1833,  . 

- 

6,871  56 

$800  00 

- 

- 

- 

$61,279  43 

1834,  . 

- 

8,049  57 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

1835,  . 

$10,864  68 

9,080  83 

1,530  25 

$90  00 

$50,851 19 

63,335  87 

1836,  . 

- 

8,550  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1837,  . 

- 

8,882  70 

- 

4,986  87 

12,752  09 

30,885  91 

1888,  . 

- 

8,486  11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1839,  . 

— 

8,070  74 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 
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Table  No.  19 — Concluded. 


YEARS.  I 


O  t  3 


-eC 


X.SS 


1  e-i." 

E 

red      fro 
c,     accor 
0  Audltoc 
»rta. 

m 

J 

sail 

8  e 

•10 

From 

E 

o 


o  3 


2  ^3 

e  £ 


£  S 
8  S 


^ 


1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
184G, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1862, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
18G0, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 


S7,713  26 
8,926  94 
9.2G5  31 
9J72  45 
8.782  74 
7,777  55 
7,605  18 
7,500  00 
9,000  00 
9,000  00 

I  9,000  00 

I  9,000  00 

I 

!  9,000  00 
'  9,000  00 
1 10.600  00 
i  12,000  00 
1 12,000  00 
I  9.000  00 
1 12,0<K)  00 
j  12,000  00 
i  12,000  00 
'  15,000  00 
i  9,000  00 

I 

i  17,000  00 


S9,213  26 

8,926  94 

9,265  31 

9,772  45 

8,782  74 

7,777  55 

7,605  18 

7,500  00 

9,000  00 

9,000  00 

14,000  00 

14,000  00 

'  14,000  00 

14,000  00 

14,000  00 

10,500  00 

12,000  00 

12,000  00 

12,000  00 

12,000  00 

1 12,000  00 

!  12,000  00 

I 

1 15,000  00 
!  12,000  00 

:  16,000  00 


$2,492  15 
3,511  28 
2,846  11 
2,118  56 
34S28  26 
4,350  00 
4,682  34 
2,907  95 
2,853  17 
8,112  27 

3,218  80 
3,483  11 
3,861  46 
5,223  08 
2,133  44 
4.892  SO 
5,793  37 
5,460  20 
4,519  84 
5,786  98 
5,656  83 
6,607  75 
7,186  98 


I 


S4,437  27 
994  50 
1,491  25 


$1,005  00 

11,196  14 

522,406  55 

324  30 

5,921  91 

18,684  49 

432  00 

438  26 

12,981  68 

12,993  06 

1,991  54 

26,676  61 

6,600  00 

13,315  24 

31,926  44 

6,915  33 

4,679  70 

23,722  68 

1,293  78 

10,465  31 

24,046  61 

30,261  00 

6,564  54 

51,670  76 

100  00 

14,962  73 

27,000  40 

100  00 

5,068  01 

26,284  03 

625  00 

10,843  11 

23,686  91 

2,158  50 

7,393  79 

22,035  40 

100  00 

2,637  25 

15,598  71 

778  02 

20,125  82 

35,126  92 

10,230  00 

7,525  48 

30,388  92 

523  59 

1,832  47 

19,247  36 

8,170  00 

4,833  49 

30,796  86 

6,000  00 

4,593  67 

25,053  87 

518  00 

6,769  87 

22,807  71 

1,325  44 

3,342  66 

22,456  08 

590  00 

4,018  01 

22,264  84 

■  744  06 

8,721  92 

31,073  78 

112  50 

9,395  78 

25,696  26 

2,000  00 

12,329  42 

31,329  42 

Total  received  from  the  State, 


$243,773  91 
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Table  No.  20. — Ea^pendUure$  of  the  Blind  Atj/htm. 


TEARS. 

ProTltlonB, 
lFael,lIoiiMb'd 

1  £xp«iiMM,Ae. 

1 

Sauries. 

SoBdriei. 

Total. 

Bnlldlntn  and 
Bepalrt. 

1833, 

— 

^ 

» 

927,779  43 

«0,773  53 

1834, 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

1835, 

$4,840  92 

- 

- 

62,422  69 

- 

1836, 

- 

- 

- 

21,461  64 

- 

1837, 

6,868  00 

84,425  00 

•5,962  75 

17,605  04 

619  29 

1838, 

- 

- 

- 

18,515  60 

- 

1839, 

- 

- 

- 

18,173  77 

- 

1840, 

7,285  78 

3,368  77 

2,043  01 

17,436  73 

4,789  17 

1841, 

6,664  27 

4,074  87 

4,840  57 

16,687  09 

3,127  38 

1842, 

6,159  37 

3,470  49 

1,663  86 

11,853  66 

559  94 

1843. 

6,238  10 

4,651  98 

3,659  55 

16,005  52 

1,455  89 

1844, 

5,058  32 

4,228  84 

19,089  89 

81,489  18 

3,062  13 

1845, 

7,478  96 

4,938  42 

8,316  42 

23,264  13 

2,535  83 

1840, 

7,362  25 

4,694  95 

6,512  00 

19,948  04 

1,378  84 

1847, 

7,305  16 

5,102  12 

16,861  50 

49,982  73 

20,713  95 

1848, 

6,702  71 

5,010  79 

5,192  53 

27,824  43 

10,918  40 

1849. 

8,816  '41 

6,399  50 

5,568  74 

26,624  63 

5,839  98 

1850, 

- 

— 

- 

44,818  81 

— 

1851, 

- 

- 

- 

22,126  82 

3,665  80 

1852, 

- 

- 

- 

21,004  67 

- 

1853, 

- 

— 

- 

14,827  63 

- 

1854, 

- 

- 

- 

34,974  79 

10,000  00 

1855, 

- 

- 

- 

29,608  45 

9,474  50 

1856, 

— 

- 

- 

18,153.51 

- 

1857, 

— 

- 

- 

28,229  37 

2,722  00 

1858, 

- 

• 

- 

21,435  64 

- 

1859, 

- 

- 

- 

22,068  02 

- 

1860, 

- 

21,386  39 

- 

1861. 

6,032  78 

8,074  07 

4,044  11 

20,246  80 

2,094  84 

1862. 

- 

- 

24,743  32 

- 

1863, 

6,244  90 

5,971  41 

8,367  20 

24,128  29 

8,544  78 

•] 
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Present  OondiHan  and  EesuUs  of  the  Aiylum. 
The  buildings  of  the  Blind  Asjlam  are  in  South  Boston,  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  harbor  and  the  neighboring  country.  The  main  house 
was  build  for  a  hotel  some  forty  years  ago,  and  has  never  been  entirely 
changed  in  its  internal  arrangements.  It  lacks  means  of  ventilation,  and 
is  in  some  respects  inconvenient ;  but  from  its  airy  location  the  want  of 
special  ventilation  is  less  noticed.  It  is  heated  by  stoves  and  furnaces, 
and  in  part  by  steam-pipes. 

When  visited,  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  number  of  pupils  was  between 

70  and  80,  of  whom  41  were  girls.    For  some  years  the  average  number 

in  the  schools  has  been  about  85,  a  majority  being  usually  girls.     By 

the  Annual  Report  for  1864,  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of 

pupils  in  the  School  for  the  past  year  was  about  eighty ;  the  ordinary 

expenditures,  $24,282.70;  the  extraordinary  expenditures,  $5,789.80; 

and  the  receipts  from  the  State,  $17,000.     This  gives  an  average  cost 

for  each  pupil  of  the  School  of  more  than  $300,  and  an  average  cost  to 

the  State  of  more  than  $200.     The  time  spent  in  school  is  six  hours, 

besides  an  hour  for  reading  in  the  evening.     The  studies  are  similar 

to  those  pursued  in  the  common  schools,  except  that  more  attention 

seems  to  be  paid  to  general  exercises,  and  to  music    All  the  pupils 

receive  an  hour's  instruction  in  music  each  day,  and  those  who  show  a 

taste  for  it  are  specially  taught.    The  tuning  of  instruments  is  likewise 

taught,  and  becomes  a  business  of  profit  to  those  who  learn  it. 

The  boys  spend  two  hours  and  a  half  each  day  in  their  workshop, 
which  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  men.  They  have  an  instructor  in 
work,  who  receives  $150  a  year  and  the  articles  manufactured,  on  con- 
dition that  he  will  furnish  the  materials  for  work  and  relieve  the  institu- 
tion of  any  further  charge.  The  boys  make  chiefly  mats,  brooms, 
brushes,  etc 

The  men's  workshop  is  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  building,  and 
entirely  distinct  from  it  The  blind  workmen  do  not  board  there,  but 
come  from  a  greater  or  less  distance  each  day  to  their  work.  Not  far 
off  is  the  Laundry  recently  established  for  the  employment  of  blind 
women.  Neither  of  these  establishments  are  quite  self-supporting;  but 
they  are  of  great  service  to  the  industrious  blind  persons  who  might 
otherwise  be  without  employment. 

There  have  sometimes  been  complaints  of  the  cost  of  the  institution, 
but  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Superintendent  that  no  greater  economy  could 
be  practised  without  the  loss  of  what  he  regards  as  indispensable  to  the 
proper  education  of  the  blind.  So  much  confidence  is  placed  in  his 
experience  and  judgment  that  he  is  practically  allowed  to  manage  his 
institution  according  to  his  own  ideas. 
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Indeed,  there  is  a  general  conviction  that  the  Blind  Asylum  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  oar  charitable  system,  to  be  maintained  at  whatever 
expense,  and  this  conviction  seems  justified  by  its  history  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 


11.     Note  to  page  816. 

To  explain  the  great  difference  between  the  true  and  the  apparent 
expenses  of  the  Worcester  Hospital  for  1864,1  insert  from  the  financial 
statement  of  the  Superintendent  the  following  exhibit  of  the  ^  Transac- 
tions as  by  the  Treasurer's  Report : " 

Bills  payable, $28,500  00 

Mechanics'  Bank,  money  borrowed,        •        .       6,35  G  62 
Mechanics'  Bank,  interest,      ....         883  86 

For  Aqueduct, 3,898  30 

The  Town  of  Newbury,  overpayment,    .        .  25  86 

Treasurer,  expenses, 663  93 

Balance,  cash, 551  84 

$40,880  41 

Add  expenses  of  the  year  as  given  by  the  Superintendent,      66,612  00 
Total  expenses, $107,492  41 

Summary, 

Total  receipts, $107,492  42 

Total  expenditures, 106,940  57 

Cash  on  hand, 551  84 

Total  liabilities, 23,186  94 

Total  debU  due  the  Institution, 21,803  47 

Balance  of  liabilities, -      .  1,383  47 


These  liabilities  includ< 

Due  Mechanics'  Bank, $13,132  78 

Unpaid  bills,  coal,  &c., 10,054  16 

Total, $23,186  99 

63 
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III.     Note  to  page  857. 

THE   RKTURirS   FBOX    ADAMS'  AHD   HUMTIVOTOir. 

These  two  towns  sent  in  their  returns  earlj  in  January,  1865,  and 
they  will  be  noticed  here,  although  they  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  1863,  in  the  amount  paid. 

Adams  returns  ybter  persons  fully  supported,  and  a  total  cost  of  $1,200. 
Huntington  returns  $even  fully  supported,  and  a  total  cost  of  $720. 
The  aggregate  for  both  towns  is  $1,920 ;  in  my  estimate  I  had  set  it  at 
$1,967,  that  being  the  sum  returned  last  year.  In  each  town  the  poor 
are  supported  by  contract  in  a  single  fao^  ily. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  AGENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Slate  Cliarilies : 

Gentlemen  : — By  the  Statute  of  1863,  creating  this  Board, 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  its  General  Agent  to  present  each  year 
a  detailed  report  of  his  doings  and  expenses. 

He  accordingly  offers  a  brief  statement  of  the  organization 
and  operations  of  his  department,  with  an  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures,  avoiding  all  comment  or  suggestion,  except 
such  as  may  relate  to  his  special  duties. 

The  Statute  referred  to  requires  him  "  to  oversee  and  con- 
duct its  out-door  business,  especially  the  examination  of  pau- 
pers and  lunatics,  to  ascertain  their  places  of  settlement  and 
means  of  support,  or  who  may  be  responsible  therefor;  the 
removal  of  paupers  and  lunatics  to  their  usual  homes;  the 
prosecution  of  cases  of  settlement  and  bastardy ;  the  collection 
of  emigrant  head-money,  and  the  bonding  of  suspicious  persons, 
and  all  and  singular  the  duties  now  devolved  by  law  upon  the 
Superintendent  of  alien  passengers  for  the  city  of  Boston.'' 
He  is  further  charged  with  the  performance  of  most  of  the 
duties  "  required  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  relation  to  Alien  passengers  and  State  paupers,'' 
which  was  abolished  by  that  statute. 

The  business  assigned  him  being  heterogeneous  and  compli- 
cated, he  submitted  to  the  Board,  at  its  first  meeting,  a  plan  for 
its  more  efficient  transaction,  which  was  at  once  adopted. 

By  this  plan  the  business  was  divided  into  four  distinct  parts, 
which  were  assigned  to  as  many  sub-departments.  Each  sub- 
department  was  entrusted  to  a  deputy,  and  an  assistant  was 
furnished  him  who  was  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  its 
duties,  that  in  any  sudden  emergency  he  might  safely  fill  the 
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position  of  his  superior.  At  the  close  of  every  month  a  detailed 
report,  in  writing,  of  his  doings,  was  required  of  each  deputy. 

The  following  is  the  organization,  with  the  names  and  salaries 
of  the  several  ofScers : 

General  Agent. — Henry  B.  Wheelwright.  Salary,  $2,000 
and  actual  travelling  expenses. 

1.  Department  of  Immigration. 

First  Deputi/.  —  Stephen  C.  Wrightington,  of  Pall  River. 
Salary,  $1,200. 

First  Assistant.  —  George  P.  Howard,  of  West  Bridgewater. 
Salary  $600. 

To  this  department  were  assigned  the  duties  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  Superintendent  of  alien  passengers  and  his 
clerks,  with  the  exception  of  one  branch,  which  constitutes  the 
entire  work  of  the  Fourth  Deputy.  The  First  Deputy  was  also 
placed  in  charge  of  the  office  of  the  Board  at  59  Long  Wharf, 
and  of  the  local  business  there  transacted,  a  position  demand- 
ing the  utmost  discretion  and  accuracy ;  and  all  the  officers 
there  stationed  were  directed  to  recognize  his  authority. 

2.   Department  of  Settlement  and  Bastardy. 

Second  Deputy. — 
Salary,  $1,000. 

Second  Assistant. — Alfred  W.  Baylies,  of  Brookline.  Salary, 
$400. 

To  this  department  was  entrusted  the  ^^  examination  of  pau- 
pers and  lunatics,  the  prosecution  of  cases  of  settlement  and 
bastardy,"  and  in  general,  the  business  of  relieving  the  State 
from  the  support  of  such  persons  as  arc  not  its  legitimate 
charge. 

No  appointment  of  Deputy  has  yet  been  made,  on  economical 
grounds — the  General  Agent  having  performed  these  several 
duties,  with  occasional  aid  from  the  other  officers. 

3.   Department  of  Transportation. 

Third  Deputy. — ^Merritt  Nash,  of  Abington.    Salary,  $1,000. 
Third  Assistant. — George  J.  Dunbar,  of  Taunton.    Salary, 
$600. 
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These  officers  are  required  to  supervise  ^^the  removal  of 
paupers  and  lunatics  to  their  usual  homes,"  or  *^  to  any  State 
or  place  where  they  belong/'  and  also  to  transfer  such  inmates 
from  one  institution  to  another  as  the  Board  may  require. 

4.   Department  of  the  Boarding  Officers. 

Fourth  Deputy. — William  J.  Stetson,  of  Boston.  Salary, 
$800. 

Fourth  Assistant.  —  Edward  Dalton,  of  Boston.  Salary, 
S400. 

Who  are  also  aided  by  the  captain  of  the  yacht  and  first 
boatman,  Fred.  Moro  of  Boston.    Salary,  $600. 

Second  Boatman. — John  Crocker,  of  Boston.    Salary,  $510. 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  board  all  vessels  entering 
the  port  of  Boston  from  foreign  parts,  having  passengers  on 
board,  to  examine  said  passengers  and  permit  no  aliens,  never 
in  the  State  before,  to  be  landed  until  the  requirements  of  the 
law  are  complied  with ;  to  report  all  cases  of  physical  or  mental 
infirmity,  to  preserve  the  records  of  passengers,  and  to  collect 
the  ^^  head-money."  In  case  any  department  is  temporarily 
deficient  in  officers,  the  others  are  expected  to  lend  the  neces- 
sary aid  when  called  upon. 

Under  this  organization  the  business  allotted  to  the  under- 
signed has  been  transacted  with  as  much  efficiency  as  hereto- 
fore, and  with  greater  convenience  and  economy,  as  the  figures 
accompanying  this  Report  will  show.  It  did  not  go  into  full 
operation  till  January  1, 1864,  as  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
retain  one  of  the  former  clerks  for  at  least  one  quarter. 

2.   Expenditures. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred 
and  paid  under  this  system,  from  October  1, 1863,  to  October 
1, 1864  :— 

1.    Salaries. 

H.  B.  Wheelwright,  General  Agent^  .  .  $2,000  00 
S.  C.  Wrightington,  First  Deputy^ .  .  .  1,200  00 
George  F.  Howard,  First  Clerk^  ...  675  00 
,  Second  Deputy j    .    .  000  00 
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Alfred  W.  Baylies,  Second  Clerk,  . 
Mcrritt  Nash^  Third  Deputy,  .  • 
George  J.  Dunbar,  Third  Clerk,  . 
William  J.  Stetson,  Fourth  Deputy, 
Edward  Dalton,  Fourth  Clerk,  .  . 
Fred.  Moro,  First  Boatman, .  -.  . 
John  Crocker,  Second  Boatman,  • 
M.  Webb,  (temporary)  Clerk,    .     . 


•    t 

9388  83 

• 

.  1,000  00 

• 

400  00 

•    i 

800  00 

•    « 

400  00 

•    < 

600  00 

•    • 

610  00 

•    i 

225  00 

$8,093  83 

2.    Travellinff  Expenses  of  Members  of  Board,  viz. : 

Otis  Norcross,  Chairman, $12  15 

Nathan  Allen, 66  50 

Robert  T.  Davis, 51  22 

Edward  Earle, 72  40 

Tlieodore  Metcalf, 8  40 

J.  C.  Blaisdell, 89  72 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Secretary, 202  97 

H.  B.  Wheelwright,  General  Agent,  includ- 
ing his  Assistant, 220  95 

Of  Board,  as  a  whole, 88  63 

Merritt  Nash,  Third  Deputy, 48  42 


3.     Office  Expenses. 

Rent,  taxes,  and  water  rates,    .     .     •     •     .  $435  15 

Wharfage, •     .     .  62  50 

Cleaning  Office, 81  60 

Fuel, 76  85 

Stationery, 64  53 

Repairs,  (plumbing,  &c.,) 28  06 

Railway  Guides, 6  00 

Incidentals,  including  postage,  telegrams, 

expressage,  record  books,  &c., ....  68  52 

Repairs  on  "  Whisper," 180  15 

Supplies  for          do.            9  08 

Extra  Boating, 8  00 


796  86 


970  44 


Total  for  the  year, $9,860  18 
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The  expenses  of  the  last  quarter  of  1863,  which  was  the  first 
quarter  of  the  official  year  of  this  Board,  were  paid  from  the 
balances  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Alien  Commission  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Alien  Passengers,  as  directed  by  the  statute. 
Those  expenses  amounted  in  this  department  to  $2,464.21. 

As  the  present  financial  year  does  not  close  till  December 
Slst,  a  complete  statement  of  its  expenses  cannot  be  given  till 
the  next  Report  is  made.  The  appropriation  therefor  was 
$10,000,  including  $1,000  for  the  travelliug  expenses  of  the 
Board,  and  $250  for  the  yacht  ^<  Whisper."  The  expenditure 
for  the  first  three  quarters  is  embraced  in  the  above  detail, 
and  amounts  to  $7,395.92.  The  appropriation  will  not  be 
exceeded. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Alien  Commission  and  the  Super- 
intendency  of  Alien  Passengers  for  1863  were  $7,200  and 
$6,300,  respectively,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  depart- 
ments for  the  year  ending  September  80th,  1863,  was  $12,343.70. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  promise  of  economy  under  the  new 
arrangement  has  been  fulfilled,  the  same  work  having  been 
accomplished  (including  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  new 
Board,)  for  $9,860.13. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  gross  expense.  The 
net  cost  will  be  given  on  a  succeeding  page. 

3.  Statement  of  Business  .Transacted. 

1.  By  the  first  and  fourth  deputies,  and  their  assistants,  in 
the  department  of  immigration. 

The  fourth  deputy  has  boarded,  within  the  past  year,  916 
vessels  arriving  in  Boston  from  foreign  ports. 

These  vessels  have  brought  14,091  passengers. 

He  has  made  the  usual  examination  of  these  passengers,  and 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  office  their  names,  with  those  of 
the  vessels  bringing  them.  He  lias  ascertained  who  were  of 
American  or  alien  birth,  and  who  among  them  had  been  before 
within  the  State.  He  has  duly  reported  all  doubtful  and  sus- 
picious persons  to  the  first  deputy,  to  be  bonded  or  sent  back 
^'  to  the  places  whence  tliey  came,"  and  has  made  return  of  the 
number  in  each  vessel  for  whom  commutation  might  properly 
be  received. 

The  first  deputy  has  arranged  this  commutation,  both  usual 
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and  extraordinary,  collected  all  money  due  thereon,  and  made 
a  monthly  return  and  payment  of  the  same  to  the  General 
Agent.  He  has  also  bonded  every  passenger  where  commuta- 
tion seemed  inexpedient,  or  was  not  desired  by  the  responsible 
parties,  and  has  referred  all  cases  of  doubt  to  the  General  Agent. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  j^ationality  of  the  vessels 
bringing  passengers,  the  place  whence  they  sailed,  and  the 
number  brought  by  each  class : — 

Table  No.  1. 


American  Veseels. 

Mo.  of  ▼« 

■df. 

No 

.  of  pOMOBfOn. 

Fxx>m  Great  Britain, 

.      4 

79 

British  Provinces,  . 

.    86 

4,653 

West  Indies, 

.    20 

81 

Gottenburg, 

.      1 

215 

Mediterranean  ports, 

6 

14 

Sonth  America, 

.      6 

17 

East  Indies, 

•• 

.      3 

16 

Cape  De  Yerde, 

1 

126 

2 
5,077 

British  Vesseh. 

From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

32 

3,130 

British  Proyinces,  . 

.  640 

4,356 

West  Indies, 

.    76 

239 

Antwerp, 

.      1 

1 

431 

Gottenbni^, 

.      1 

4 

Mediterranean  ports, 

.      4 

6 

Western  Islands,    . 

.      7 

158 

South  America, 

.      8 

28 

£ast  Indies, 

.      1 

1 

Coast  of  Africa,     . 

6 

776 

68 
—  8,421 

Other 

Foreign 

Vesseis. 

From  West  Indies, 

.      4 

Dutch, 

4 

South  America, 

.      2 

Dutch, 

4 

Gottenburg, 

.      3 

Swedish, 

9 

Western  Islands,    . 

,      1 

Portuguese, 

90 

West  Indies, 

.      1 

4 

Antwerp, 

.      2 

478 

Mediterranean  ports. 

1 

4 

. 

—    14 
916 

■ 

593 

Total, 

14,091 
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The  next  table  will  show  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  passengers : — 

Table  No.  2. 


Na  of  American  birth, 8,087 

in  the  State  before, 5,172 

bonded, 82 

who  died  on  passage, 2 

commuted  at  $2  each, 5,794 

extra  commated, 4 

14,001 

The  sum  received  for  commutation  of  5,794,  at  S2 

each,  was 111,588  00 

For  four  extra  commuted, 40  00 

»11,628  00 

By  a  provision  of  the  statutes,  the  commutation  fee  is 

refunded  whenever  satisfactory  e^dence  is  tendered 
that  the  passenger  has  left  the  State  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  his  arrival.  Accordingly,  to  814  pas- 
sengers in  transit,  has  been  refunded  the  sum  of  .  1,628  00 

Leaving  as  the  net  receipts  from  conmiutation,  .        .  110,000  00 

All  which  has  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 

Commonwealth  and  the  vouchers  placed  on  file. 
The  cost  of  conducting  the  buaness  connected  with 

immigration  for  the  year  ending  September  80th, 

1864,  is 93,887  00 

From  October  Ist,  1854,  to  September  80th,  1864, 

the  amount  of  commutation  money  received  was     1202,082  00 

Expenses  of  collection,  ....  967,751  18 

Amount  refunded  to  those  in  transit,      .    24,814  00 

92,065  18 

Net  proceeds  of  ten  years, 9110,616  82 


The  three  tables  that  follow  will  show  the  number  of  vessels 
boarded,  and  of  passengers  arriving  at  this  port,  and  the  amount 
received  for  commutation  and  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  ten 
years  and  niiie  months  intervening  between  January  1st,  1854, 
and  October  1st,  1864. 

54 
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Table 

No.  8. 

Vesiselfl  boarded 

in  1854, .    . 

.    .1,084 

Vessels  boarded 

in  I860,.    . 

.    .    872 

"  1855,.    . 

.    .    910 

t( 

t( 

«  1861,.    , 

.    .    661 

«  1856,.    . 

.    .    910 

(1 

u 

«  1862,.    < 

.    .    666 

«   1857,*    . 

.    .    645 

(t 

C( 

"   1863,.    . 

.    .    770 

"  1858,. 

.    .    760 

u 

(( 

«  1864,.    . 

.    .    916 

"   1859,.    . 

.    .    807 

Total,  . 

... 

•        • 

m 

•          . 

•                • 

.    9,001 

It  wil  be  noticed  that  the  number  boarded  this  year  is  greater 
than  in  any  year  since  1854. 

Table  No.  4. 


No.  of  Passengers  in  1854, .    .  81,006 

Na  of  Passengers  in  1860, .    .  15,721 

C(        (1                  tl 

"  1855, .    .  20,853 

II    li          It 

"  1861, .    .  12,099 

(t      ((              {( 

"  1856, .    .  21,912 

it    It          It 

"  1862,.    .    8,430 

(1        U                  i( 

"  1857,*    .  16,467 

ii    It          It 

«  1863, .    .  18,787 

t(       tl                ct 

"  1858, .    .  11,587 

tt    If          tt 

"  1864, .    .  14,091 

t(      4i              i( 

"  1859, .    .  14,623 

Total, 

.     180.576 

Table 

No.  5. 

Amount  received 

in  1854,  €49,844  00 

Amount  received 

[  in  1860,  915,611  00 

"  1855,   26,520  00 

It            It 

"   1861,    10,144  00 

"   1856,    27,822  00 

It            It 

«»  1862,     4,336  00 

«  1857,    21,301  00 

tt            It 

«*  1863,    10,560  00 

"  1858,    10,285  00 

tt            It 

«<  1864,    11,628  00 

"   1859,    14,631  00 

Total, 

.     £202.682  00 

•*^****>                               »--'•''•■'•               ^___,-—         w^ 

Table  No.  6. 
Showing  the  Cost  of  Collection  for  the  same  period. 


Cost  in  1854,  . 
"  "  1855,  . 
"  "  1856,  . 
"  "  1857,* 
•«  «  1858,  . 
"  "  1859,  . 
Total, 


96,425  94 
6,514  89 
6,848  35 
4,855  68 
6,671  82 
7,276  22 


Cost  in  1860, 
"  «  1861, 
"  "  1862, 
"  "  1863, 
"    "  1864, 


.  96,997  40 
.  6,705  82 
.  6,071  04 
.  5,957  42 
.    3,337  00 

967,751  18 


*  Nio«  months. 
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In  the  discharge  of  the  local  business  intrusted  to  him,  the 
first  Deputy  has  examined  1,801  applicants  for  assistance,  and 
disposed  of  them  as  required  by  the  several  Statutes  providing 
for  such  cases.  He  has  also  kept  the  books  and  business  records, 
and  performed  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  detail,  which  it  is 
needless  to  specify. 

In  connection  with  this  department  the  undersigned  has  but 
two  recommendations  to  make : 

1st.  Tliat  application  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  leave 
to  sell  the  yacht  ^^  Whisper,"  as  a  suitable  boat  can  be  hired, 
when  needed,  for  a  sum  much  less  than  is  now  required  for  her 
wharfage  and  repairs. 

2d.  That  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  return  hither  of 
paupers  and  lunatics  born  in  the  British  provinces,  after  they 
have  been  sent  to  the  port  whence  they  came,  or  to  the  places 
of  their  nativity.  It  was  supposed  that  there  was  no  way  of 
preventing  an  English  subject,  even  though  long  away  from 
home,  from  landing  once  more  on  English  soil,  however  forlorn 
or  degraded  he  may  have  become  in  his  absence,  but  it  seems 
that  the  local  Provincial  authorities  have  discovered  it. 

Several  cases  have  occurred  the  past  year,  so  aggravated  as 
to  require  the  careful  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

2.    Department  of  Settlement  and  Bastardy. 

For  reasons  before  stated  no  appointment  of  Deputy  has  yet 
been  made,  and  the  General  Agent  has  discharged  his  duties, 
aided  to  some  extent  by  the  other  officers. 

Ever  since  the  State  system  was  established,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  examine  all  the  inmates  of  the  several  institutions, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  their  admission,  to  ascertain  their 
birthplace  and  previous  residence,  their  occupation,  habits,  and 
personal  history ;  also  the  names  and  residences  of  their  parents, 
grand.parents,  and  more  remote  ancestors  in  the  direct  line,  the 
civil  and  pecuniary  condition  of  all  these  parties,  with  such 
other  facts  as  might  throw  any  light  upon  the  question  of  their 
settlement;  and,  if  foreigners,  the  time  and  mode  of  their 
immigration,  the  port  where  they  landed,  and  the  date  of  their 
entry  into  the  State. 

During  the  past  year  these  examinations  have  required  your 
agent  and  his  clerk  to  make  one  hundred  visits  to  the  alms- 
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houses  and  hospitals,  and  numerous  others  to  different  towns 
within  and  without  the  State,  involving  a  travel  of  many  thous- 
and miles,  and  have  also  occasioned  a  very  extensive  corre- 
spondence. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  and  place  of  these 
examinations  for  the  past  six  years : — 

Table  No.  7. 


KCMBU  or  CAISS  KXAJCimD  III 

18«4. 

1063. 

!•«». 

isei. 

is«o. 

18S9. 

Almshoase  at  Tewksbury, 
Almahouse  at  Bridgewater,     . 
Almshouse  at  Monson,    . 

Lunatic  Hospitals,  . 
Office  of  Board,     . 

964 
568 
154 
185 
816 
1,801 

1,021 
146 
162 
196 
776 

1,108 

848 
580 
212 
204 
550 
1,086 

1,400^ 

662 

402  ^ 

257- 

800 
1,424 

1,610 

275 
1,466 

1,695 

451 
1,115 

Totals,    .... 

8,488 

8,404 

8,480 

4,445 

8,851 

8,261 

After  examination,  each  case  is  carefully  studied,  and  all 
necessary  investigation  made,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  some 
possible  means  of  support  through  a  ^^  lawful  settlement,"  or 
"  kindred  of  ability ; "  or,  failing  these,  to  verify  the  propriety 
of  removal,  by  some  one  of  the  methods  provided  by  law,  and 
in  the  next  table  will  be  found  the  result  of  these  labors  for  the 
past  six  years. 

Table  No.  8. 


1SS9. 

I860. 

laei. 

1S6». 

IMMI. 

18«4. 

Settlements  within  the  State,    . 

Settlements  out  of  the  State,    . 

Cases  of  discoveiy  of  funds. 

Cases  where  friends  have  paid 
orremored,  .... 

58 

106 

9 

27 

69 

268 

17 

186 

88 

850 

2 

418 

28 

851 

5 

245 

29 

807 

5 

212 

50 

514 

10 

248 

Totals,      .... 

200 

540 

808 

629 

558 

817 

Total  found  for  six  years, 8,542 
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Thus  it  appears  that  since  October  1, 1863,  89488  cases  have 
been  investigated,  50  settlements  found  in  this  State,  and  514  in 
other  States,  and  248  persons  given  up  to  the  Third  Deputy  to 
be  sent  to  their  friends,  who  in  16  cases  have  wholly  or  in  part 
remunerated  the  State  for  the  expense  incurred.  More  than 
1,400  others  have  been  placed  in  the  care  of  the  same  officer 
for  transportation  to  the  ^'  places  where  they  belong,  or  whence 
they  came." 

The  sum  of  $2,869  has  been  collected,  of  which  $2,548.11 
has  been  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Of  this  sum,  81,117.52  was  received  from  towns  and  $1,751.48 
from  individuals,  as  per  statement  appended  to  this  Report. 

From  time  to  time  various  propositions  have  been  made  to 
the  Legislature  to  alter  the  laws  of  ^^  settlement,"  but  none 
have  secured  its  approbation.  It  has  not  been  deemed  wise  to 
disturb  them,  confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  so  many  judicial 
decisions.  But  there  are  several  points  where  the  propriety  of 
a  change  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration. 

1.  It  is  clearly  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned  that  as  many 
of  our  population  as  possible  should  have  a  legal  residence  in 
some  particular  city  or  town ;  that  they  may  there  receive  relief 
in  distress,  and  avoid  all  the  annoyances  real  or  fancied  attend- 
ing a  commitment  to  a  State  Almshouse.  But  no  small  number 
is  debarred  from  this  privilege,  or  rather  defrauded  of  a  right 
that  belongs  to  them,  by  the  requirement  that  even  when  a 
maternal  settlement  is  clear  and  undoubted,  the  distressed 
citizen  shall  not  avail  himself  of  it,  till  he  has  travelled  away 
back  through  Provincial  genealogies  and  colonial  records,  and 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  that  he  has  inherited  no 
settlement  soever  from  any  male  ancestor  on  the  paternal 
side.  This  proof  of  a  negative  is  simply  impossible,  and  the 
harsh  requirement  drives  many  honest  and  worthy  American 
citizens,  who  have  seen  better  days,  to  a  life-long  association 
with  the  ignorant  and  vicious  who  constitute  nine-tenths  of  our 
State  paupers.  Why  should  not  the  maternal  settlement  hold 
good,  till  the  town  thus  bound  for  the  support  shall  relieve 
itself  by  showing  a  legal  residence  by  the  father's  side  in  some 
other  locality  ?  Why  should  the  sufferer  be  deprived  of  one 
right  because  he  cannot  prove  that  he  has  no  other  7 
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2.  The  undersigned  has  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  an 
extension  of  the  rights  of '^  settlement'' to  aliens  who  have 
complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  statute  save  the  act  of 
naturalization,  would  not  only  be  just  in  itself,  but  would 
relieve  nearly  all  the  hardships  complained  of  under  the  State 
pauper  system. 

8.  It  might  be  well  to  provide  that  Massachusetts  soldiers 
who  have  served  three  years  in  the  field,  during  this  rebellion, 
and  have  been  honorably  discharged,  or  who  have  been  killed, 
wounded,  or  otherwise  disabled  in  the  service,  shall  acquire  for 
their  families  and  posterity,  and  for  themselves,  if  they  survive, 
a  legal  settlement  in  the  cities  and  towns  to  the  quota  of  which 
they  have  been  credited ; — provided,  however,  that  no  existing 
settlement  bo  changed  or  destroyed,  and  that  the  privilege  shall 
only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  resident  in  the  State  for 
some  specified  time  before  their  enlistment. 

4.  A  very  painful  separation  of  families  would  be  obviated  by 
providing  that  the  children  of  a  woman  re-marrying,  having  no 
settlement  in  the  State,  shall  follow  that  which  she  may  acquire 
from  her  new  connection.  Otherwise,  the  mother  falling  into 
distress,  would  be  supported  by  the  city  or  town,  while  her 
young  children  would  be  removed  to  a  State  Almshouse. 

The  General  Agent  is  required  to  ^'  prosecute  all  cases  of 
settlement  and  bastardy.''  No  prosecution  has  as  yet  been 
necessary  under  the  settlement  laws,  the  ofiicers  of  the  towns 
and  State  having  amicably  arranged  all  difierences,  except  in 
two  cases,  where  it  is  hoped  that  no  legal  proceedings  will  be. 
required. 

In  bastardy,  18  complaints  have  been  made  the  present  year, 
and  8  cases  were  pending  at  its  commencement,  making  26 
in  all. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  result  of  each  prosecution, 
and  of  the  moneys  received  and  expended : — 

Cases  Pending  October  1, 1863. 

No.  1. — Commenced  April,  1863.  Settled  by  payment  of 
costs.    Nothing  received  or  expended. 

No.  2. — April,  1863.  Case  went  to  Supreme  Court  on  ques- 
tion of  law.    Nothing  received  as  yet. 
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No.  8. — Commenced  August,  1863.  Verdict,  guilty — went 
to  Supreme  Court  on  question  of  law.  Nothing  received  as 
yet.    Paid  witnesses  HIO. 

No.  4. — Commenced  August,  1868 — child  died.  Defendant 
paid  costs  and  was  released.    Nothing  received  or  expended. 

No.  5. — Commenced  August,  1863— -still  pending.  Nothing 
received  as  yet. 

No.  6. — Commenced  August,  1863.  Verdict,  not  guilty. 
Costs  $35— paid  by  General  Agent  as  per  vouchers  on  file. 

No.  7. — Commenced  September,  1863— still  pending.  Nothing 
received  or  expended. 

No.  8. — Commenced  September,  1863.  Settled  by  payment 
of  9115  to  plaintiff,  $100  to  General  Agent,  for  State  Treasurer, 
as  per  voucher  on  file,  $25  to  counsel,  $10  to  officer. 

Cases  since  October  1,  1863. 

No.  9. — Commenced  October,  1863 — verdict,  guilty.  Defend- 
ant took  poor  debtor's  oath. '  Costs  $25^paid  by  General 
Agent  as  per  vouchers  on  file. 

No.  10. — Commenced  October,  1863.  Defendant  settled  for 
$200.  Plaintiff  received  $77— State  received  for  "charges 
accrued"  $78.  (Gen.  Stat.  chap.  72,  sect.  9.  Laws  of  1862, 
chap.  213.)     Counsel  $35— officer  $10. 

Nos.  11, 12. — Commenced  October  18, 1863.  Both  went  to 
Supreme  Court  on  question  of  law.  Nothing  received  or 
expended  as  yet. 

No.  13. — Commenced  November,  1863.  Defendant  not 
arrested — ^nothing  received. 

No.  14. — Commenced  November,  1863.  Defendant  settled 
by  paying  costs  and  $20  to  complainant.  Nothing  received  or 
expended  by  General  Agent. 

No.  15. — Commenced  November,  1863.  Defendant  settled 
by  paying  $250 — plain  tiff  supported  by  State  till  death  of  child. 
Then  received  $71.14,  counsel  $25,  officer  $10,  State  $143.86. 

No.  16. — Commenced  November,  1863.  Defendant  defaulted 
— nothing  received  as  yet. 

No.  17. — Commenced  December,  1863.  Verdict,  not  guilty. 
Nothing  received — costs  paid  by  General  Agent  $31.16,  as  per 
vouchers  on  file — counsel  $25,  witnesses  $6.16. 
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No.  18. — Commenced  February,  1864 — child  died.  Settled 
with  plaintiff  by  defendant — State  receiving  $95.50  for  expenses 
incurred.    Paid  counsel  $25,  officer  $10. 

No.  19. — Commenced  March,  1864 — child  died.  Plaintiff 
left  the  country  —  nothing  received.  Costs  $25  —  paid  by 
Geneiral  Agent. 

No.  20. — Commenced  March,  1864.  Settled  by  General 
Agent,  by  desire  of  plaintiff,  on  condition  of  payment  of  $85 
costs  and  expenses.  Paid  $25  to  counsel,  $10  to  officer,  nothing 
else  received. 

No.  21. — Commenced  April,  1864.  Case  carried  to  Supreme 
Court  and  still  pending.    Nothing  received  or  expended  as  yet. 

No.  22. — Commenced  June,  1864.  Verdict,  guilty.  Carried 
to  Supreme  Court  on  exceptions.  Nothing  received  or  expended 
by  General  Agent. 

No.  23. — Commenced  June,  1864.  Settled  by  marriage — 
defendant  paying  all  costs.  Nothing  received  or  expended  by 
General  Agent. 

All  the  above  cases  were  prosecuted  in  Suffolk  County. 

No.  24. — Commenced  1864,  Berkshire.  Settled  by  defendant, 
who  paid  $90  to  counsel  for  State,  in  addition  to  costs.  The 
above  sum  received  by  General  Agent  and  paid  into  treasury, 
as  per  voucher  on  file.    Nothing  else  received  or  expended. 

No.  25. — Commenced  1864,  Worcester  County.  Settled  by 
defendant,  who  paid  $100  to  General  Agent.  Amount  on  hand. 
Bills  for  expenses  not  yet  rendered. 

(In  last  two  cases  mothers  and  children  still  supported  by 
State.) 

No.  26. — Commenced  1864,  Middlesex.  Settled  with  plaintiff 
by  defendant,  who  paid  her  board  at  State  Almshouse  to  Super- 
intendent thereof.  Nothing  received  or  expended  by  General 
Agent. 

In  addition,  consent  to  a  settlement  was  given  gratuitously 
in  several  cases  where  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  parties 
would  not  become  a  public  charge,  and  in  two  others,  where 
there  appeared  to  be  some  slight  risk,  the  sum  of  $25  each  was 
received. 
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General  Agent  in  aeeount  tnth  the  CbmrnomiMaM  of  Mauaehvtett*. 


Dr. 

For  cash  received  in  case  No.  8, 

$100  00 

For  cash  received  in  case  No.  10, 

200  00 

For  cash  received  in  case  Na  15, 

250  00 

For  cash  received  in  case  No.  18, 

95  50 

For  cash  received  in  case  No.  20, 

85  00 

For  cash  received  in  case  No.  24, 

90  00 

For  cash  received  in  case  Na  25, 

100  00 

9870  50 
50  00 

For  cash  received  in  two  cases  of  consent,  . 

.... 

•920  50 


Cr. 

By  cash  paid  in  case  No.  8 — 

Witnesses, 910  00 

By  cash  paid  in  case  No.  6 — 

Counsel,       .        . 25  00 

By  cash  paid  in  case  Na  9 — 

Counsel, 25  00 

Officer, 5  00 

By  cash  paid  in  case  No.  10 — 

Plaintiff, 77  00 

Counsel, 85  00 

Officer,        ........        10  00 

By  cash  piud  in  case  No.  15— 

Plaintiff, 71  14 

Officer,        . 10  00 

Counsel, 25  00 

By  cash  paid  in  case  No.  17 — 

Counsel,      ........        25  00 

Witnesses, 6  16 

By  cash  paid  in  case  No.  18 — 

Counsel, 25  00 

Officer, 10  00 

By  cash  paid  in  case  No.  19 — 

Counsel, 25  00 

By  cash  paid  in  case  No.  20 — 

Counsel, 25  00 

Officer, 10  00 

By  cash  paid  Treasurer,  ....      343  50 

By  cash  on  hand  for  expenses  of  cases  unfinished, .  157  70 


•920  50 


£.  £. 


H.  B.  WHEELWRIGHT, 

General  Agent. 
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The  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
the  embarrassments  attending  this  branch  of  his  business. 

1.  The  law  requires  the  prosecution  of  these  cases,  but  makes 
no  provision  for  their  expenses.  Consequently,  the  outlay 
necessary  in  all  must  be  paid  from  the  money  received  "  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State  "  from  the  few  that  are  settled  by  the 
payment  of  a  specific  sum.  This  is  not  always  sufiicieut,  and 
consequently  a  long  account  must  be  kept,  which  cannot  be  so 
published  as  to  protect  him  from  malicious  insinuation  without 
exposing  the  names  of  the  parties. 

He  therefore  respectfully  suggests  that  the  district  attorneys 
should  be  made  the  auditors  of  his  accounts  for  all  cases  prose- 
cuted within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  or  that  the  Board 
should  ask  each  year  for  a  Committee  of  the  Executive  Council 
to  examine  his  records  and  audit  his  accounts.  In  any  event, 
if  these  prosecutions  are  to  continue,  a  specific  appropriation 
should  be  made  for  their  expenses. 

2.  The  law  itself  is  defective,  and  the  method  of  proceeding 
under  it  so  obscure  that  many  defendants,  confessedly  guilty, 
escape  its  penalties.  The  alarming  increase  of  bastardy  demands 
imperatively  some  immediate  action.  In  one  State  Almshouse 
alone,  there  were  forty  admissions  or  births  of  this  class,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1864,  and  twenty-four  in  the  first  twenty-eight 
days  of  July  last.  The  result  is  a  large  class  of  children 
growing  up,  owned  by  nobody,  and  for  whom  nobody  will  be 
responsible,  to  become  the  future  paupers  and  criminals  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

8.  The  mothers  of  these  children  are  of  two  classes ; — first, 
females  with  a  character  previously  unstained,  worthy  and 
industrious,  who  desire  to  live  in  future  a  virtuous  and  honest 
life ;  second,  girls  more  or  less  depraved,  who  insist  on  a  prose- 
cution, merely  that  they  may  secure  money  to  gratify  their 
vicious  tastes,  and,  having  obtained  it,  neglect  or  abandon  their 
children.  There  seems  to  be  no  power  to  retain  the  latter  as 
witnesses,  and  oftentimes,  after  insisting  on  having  a  prosecu- 
tion commenced,  they  will  make  some  arrangement  with  the 
putative  father,  and  fail  to  appear  in  court,  thereby  breaking 
down  the  case,  and  throwing  the  expense,  upon  the  State. 
They  will  then  abandon  the  infant  as  a  foundling,  or  send  it 
furtively  to  a  State  Almshouse,  and  soon  appear  with  a  second 
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illegitimate  child.  No  suitable  provision  now  exists  for  either 
of  these  classes.  The  public  interest  requires  that  it  be  made 
forthwith.  Its  absence  drags  many  a  worthy  but  despair- 
ing sufferer  down  to  infamy  and  death,  while  the  vicious  are 
encouraged  in  their  evil  courses,  and  present  to  the  other 
inmates  of  our  institutions  a  perpetual  example  of  successful 
guilt.  They  do  not  belong  there ;  but,  with  all  other  prosti- 
tutes and  drunkards,  should  be  consigned  to  their  own  place, 
where  they  shall  be  unable  to  offend  the  deserving  poor  by  their 
presence,  or  contaminate  them  by  their  example. 

4.  The  prosecuting  officer  is  without  adequate  protection. 
He  is  compelled  to  deal  with  the  very  dregs  of  the  community, 
and  if  he  fails  to  gratify  their  every  whim,  he  is  assailed  with 
personal  abuse  and  venomous  slanders,  which  are  caught  up 
and  repeated  by  those  who  should  know  better.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  departments  of  duty  where  the  executive  officer  of  the 
State  Charities  can  escape  a  succession  of  calumnies  ;  and  these 
trouble  him  not  on  his  own  account,  but  for  fear  that  causeless 
discredit  may  be  brought  upon  those  he  represents.  He  is 
unwilling  that  any  one  of  his  colleagues  should  share  with  him, 
for  his  greater  safety,  the  annoyance  and  odium  of  his  disagree- 
able duties ;  but  he  feels  that  some  provision  might  be  made 
whereby  the  law  officers  of  the  State  might,  at  least  in  court, 
protect  its  appointed  agent  while  discharging  a  great  public 
trust  under  his  solemn  oath  of  office. 

8.     Department  of  Transportation. 

After  the  examinations  above  referred  to  are  concluded, 
the  third  Deputy  is  called  upon  to  make  the  necessary  transfers 
and  removals.  In  this  duty  he  is  assisted  by  his  subordinate 
officer  and  the  General  Agent  and  his  clerk.  During  the  year 
ending  September  80th,  1864,  the  whole  number  of  removals 
was  1,427  ;  the  whole  number  of  transfers  was  313. 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  number  and  destination  of 
the  persons  removed : — 

Table  No.  9. 

Sent  to  friends  in  the  State, 227 

*'      Transatlantic  Ports  and  British  Proyinces,  (by  sea,)       .  86 

"      Canada, 16 

«      other  States, 458 
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Vhder  Law  of  1851. 

Sent  to  Maine  via  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  . 

'*    Eastern  Railroad,  .... 

**    Steamers, 

New  Hampshire  via  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 

Eastern  Railroad, 

Boston  and  Lowell, 

Vermont  via  Boston  and  Maine,    . 

Boston  and  Lowell,   . 

Fitchburg, 

**    Connecticut  River,    . 

Rhode  Island  via  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad 

"  "   Providence  and  Worcester    " 

Connecticut  via  Western  Railroad, 

"  «  Norwich  and  Worcester, 

New  York  via  Fall  River, 

**    Stonington, 

**    Norwich  and  Worcester, . 

"    Western  Railroad,  . 

Canada  via  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 

/<        ''  Eastern  Railroad, 

"        **  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad, 
Total, 
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it 
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17 

10 

56  —  02 

18 

12 

12  —  42 

1 
23 

6 

0  —  80 

8 

1—  0 
11 

3  — U 
115 
182 
86 
87—420 

1 

7 
16  —  24 


1,427 


The  expense  of  sending  the  above  number,  inclading  their 
necessary  food,  clothing  and  outfit,  has  been  $4,509.20 ;  the 
removal  to  places  beyond  the  sea  costing  $775.27,  or  an  average 
of  $9.01  for  each  person  sent ;  to  other  places,  $3,733.93,  or 
$2.78  for  each.  In  addition  three  hundred  and  thirteen  persons 
have  been  transferred,  at  a  cost  of  $494.44,  or  $1.58  each,  as 
appears  in — 

Table  No.  10, 
Which  wUl  show  the  Various  Transfers. 


1.  From  Lunatic  Hospitals  to  State  Almshonses, — 

Taunton  to  Tewksbur}% 83 

Taunton  to  Bridgewater, 7 — 40 

Worcester  to  Tewksbury, 23 

Worcester  to  Bridgewater, 8 

Worcester  to  Palmer, 3—20 

Northampton  to  Palmer, '  1 —  1 —  70 
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2.  From  State  Almshouses  and  Ridnsford  to  Lanatic  Hospitals, — 

firidgewater  to  Taunton, 1 —  1 

Rainsford  to  Worcester, 1 

Tewksbory  to  Worcester, 4 

Palmer  to  Worcester, 1 —  6 

Palmer  to  Northampton, 3 —  3 —  10 


3.  From  Almshouses  and  Rainsford  to  Almshouses, — 

Tewksburj  to  Palmer, 139 

Bridgewater  to  Pahner, 65 

Rainsford  to  Pahner, 2 

RaTnsford  to  Tewksbury,  .        .        •        .        .        .        .5 

Rainsford  to  Bridgewater, 15—22—226 

4.  Transfers  between  other  Institutions, — 

Lancaster  to  Palmer, 2 

Lancaster  to  Tewksbury, 2 —  4 

Bridgewater  to  Lancaster, 1 

Rainsford  to  Lancaster, 1 

Rainsford  to  School  Ship, 1—2—7 

Total, 318 

The  number  of  insane  persons  removed  from  the  Lunatic  Hospitals  was, — 
From  Taunton  to  State  Almshouses,    .        .  •      .        .        .40 

Taunton  out  of  the  State, 39 

Taunton  to  friends, 3—82 

Worcester  to  State  Almshouses, 29 

Worcester  out  of  State, 20 

Worcester  to  friends, 1 — 50 

Northampton  to  State  Almshouses,     •        .        .        .  1 

Northampton  out  of  State, 1 

Northampton  to  friends, 0 —  2 — 184 

Settlements  found, — 

At  Taunton  Hospital, 8 

Worcester  Hospital, 1—9 

Northampton  Hospital, 0 

Total  number  of  insane,  of  whose  support  in  the  hospitals  the 

State  has  been  relieyed, »-    143 


The  following  Table  will  show  the  number  of  this  class 
remoTed  for  eleven  years,  ending  September  80, 1864 : — 
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Table  No.  11. 


TEAB8. 

No.  tent  to  State 
Almsbousea. 

Ms 

TotaL 

1 
1 

TEARS. 

1. 
II 

-9 

1854,       . 

1855,  . 

1856,  . 

1857,  . 

1858,  . 

35 
122 
81 
44 
14 
28 

14 
40 
28 
18 
102 
45 

49 

162 

• 

109 
62 

116 
73 

1860,       . 

1861,  . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 

1864,  . 
Totals,      . 

9 

8 

3 

87 

70 

21 
35 
81 
64 

73 

30 

38 

34 

101 

143 

1859,     . 

446 

471 

917 

The  result  of  these  labors,  during  the  past  year,  is  apparent 
in  the  greatly  reduced  number  of  State  paupers  in  the  Lunatic 
Hospitals ;  the  increased  comfort  and  better  classification  of  the 
remainder,  and  a  decrease  in  the  payments  for  their  support  of 
about  $18,500,  notwithstanding  the  rate  of  board  has  been 
raised  fifty  cents  per  week. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  State  Lunatics 
in  the  several  hospitals  on  the  1st  of  October,  1858  to  1863, 
inclusive : — 

Table  No.  12. 


HOSPITALS. 

October 
1,189S. 

October 
l,18S9u 

October 
1,1860. 

October 
1.1861. 

October 
1,1882. 

October 
1,1863. 

October 
1.1864. 

Worcester,    . 

86 

87 

130 

156 

189 

175 

116 

Taunton, 

139 

175 

196 

243 

271 

238 

186 

Northampton, 

176 

153 

221 

216 

232 

248 

216 

Totals,   . 

401 

415 

547 

615 

692 

661 

518 

Decrease  since  1862, 
Decrease  lince  1863, 


174 
143 
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Tlie  whole  namber  of  removals  under  tlie  statutes,  from 
October  1,  1857,  to  October  1, 1864,  is  11,858,  (of  whom  more 
than  1,000  were  lunatics,)  a  number  large  enough  to  fill  three 
additional  Insane  Hospitals  and  ten  State  Almshouses. 

The  responsibility  and  physical  labor  involTed  in  effecting 
these  removals  are  immense ;  but  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
do  justice  to  all  whose  circumstances  required  their  return  to 
*^  whence  they  came  ; ''  and  every  practicable  effort  has  been 
made  to  avert  casualties  and  fulfil  the  requisitions  of  humanity. 

The  transfer  of  the  insane  to  the  State  Almshouses,  under 
their  present  arrangements  seems  very  undesirable.  They 
unavoidably  come  in  contact  with  the  other  inmates,  especially 
the  children,  and  there  is  no  suitable  provision  against  their 
doing  or  receiving  injury.  But  the  Hospitals  are  full  and, 
unless  relieved,  can  receive  no  new  and  curable  patients,  and 
as  there  is  no  other  resort,  save  the  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion, the  removal  of  the  class  apparently  harmless  and  incurable 
appears  to  be  an  unavoidable  necessity. 

These  facts,  being  represented  to  the  last  Legislature  by  this 
Board,  secured  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  this  class  at  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury ; 
but  the  sudden  rise  in  the  prices  of  labor  and  material,  and 
other  embarrassments  have  delayed  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  appropriation  for  the  removal  and  transfer  of  State  pau- 
pers and  lunatics  for  1864,  was  $8,500.  From  October  1st, 
1868,  to  October  1,  1864,  the  sum  of  $5,003.64  was  expended, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $8,496.86. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  expenditure : — 

Amount  expended,         .        •        •        •        $5,003  64 

1.  Cash  paid  fares  to  transatlantic  ports, 

and  to  British  Provinces,  by  water,      $775  27 

2.  Cash  paid  fares  in  the  United  States  and 

the  Canadas,      ....  2,909  81 

8.  Board  and  provisions,  •        •        •  517  56 

4.  Clothing  and  outfit,       ...  147  88 

5.  Cartage  and  express,     ...  29  14 

6.  Postage,  telegrams,  &c.,        .        .  29  86 
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7.  Assistance^ 100  68 

8.  Transfers, 494  44 

$5,003  64 

In  addition  to  the  duties  described,  which  the  General  Agent 
has  shared  with  his  o£5cers,  he  has  transacted  a  large  local 
business,  examining  and  deciding  upon  constant  applications 
for  relief  or  removal,  receiving  visits  from  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  and  answering  their  questions  on  difficult  points,  and 
maintaining  an  extensive  correspondence.  He  has  audited  the 
quarterly  bills  of  the  Lunatic  Hospitals,  and  all  the  pauper 
accounts  presented  by  cities  and  towns.  He  has  travelled 
more  than  twenty  thousand  miles,  and  made  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  visits  to  towns  and  institutions. 

He  acknowledges,  with  pleasure,  the  almost  unvarying 
courtesy  with  which  he  has  been  received,  by  public  officers 
and  private  citizens,  as  the  executive  officer  of  this  Board,  and 
is  grateful  for  the  unanimous  and  hearty  support  of  its  past  and 
present  members. 

H.  B.  WHEELWRIGHT, 
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APPENDIX. 


Aeeount  of  Penont  sent  out  of  the  State^  under  the  Act  of  1860,  and 

the  Expense  of  the  same. 


Date. 

KASfES. 

WbereSent 

EXP-.. 

10«8. 

Oct.      G, 

Murphy,  Alice, 
♦*        Marjr, 

Worcester,    . 

it 

• 

;  }     9125 

Gorman,  Patrick, 

New  York,   . 

4  00 

7, 

Shea,  Ellen, 
**     Maggie,  . 

<« 

• 

\    \        *  ^ 

9, 

May,  AVilliam,  . 

• 

• 

400 

12, 

Riley,  Patrick, . 

St  Johns,     . 

7  00 

16, 

Burns,  Peter,    .        • 
llunter,  Almira, 

New  York,    . 

it 

• 

4  00 

*'       Josephine,  . 

it 

• 

.  y     10  00 

"       Robert, 

it 

•                       t 

.  ) 

Smith,  Ellen,    . 
'*      Charles, 

Lewiston,  Me., 
it            tt 

•I         8  00 

Lawton,  William,     . 

Rochester,  Penn., 

'  ] 

"       Mary. 
"       George, 

it               tt 

I      21  00 

"       William,  Jr.,      . 

i.                   ti 

23, 

Smith,  Mary,    . 

Portland,  Me., 

1  60 

30, 

Moran,  William, 

Ireland, 

Free. 

Smith,  Mary,    . 

New  York,    . 

4  00 

Nov.     3, 

Burns,  Elizabeth, 

it 

•        < 

4  00 

6, 

Benton,  John,  . 

North  Adams, 

6  00 

Pulkey,  Mary  Ann,  . 

Abington, 

I             65 

"       George, 

it 

• 

; 

McKeiyer,  Margaret, 

England, 

25  00 

Cranmore,  Mary, 

it 

•        < 

25  00 

18, 

McFarland,  Margaret, 

Montreal,  Canada, 

8  00 

Maher,  Bridget, 

New  York,    . 

4  00 

Williams,  Margaret, . 
Maria  ^I., 

Skowhegan,  Me.,  , 
it              it 

I         7  50 

,  1 

19, 

Colman,  Annie, 

Saco,  Me.,     . 

2  50 

21, 

Holland,  Delphena,  . 
"       Justin  M.,  . 

Oberlin,  Ohio, 
it           it 

• 

•*        Eleanor,     . 

it                it 

-      27  50 

*'       Lavina  S., . 

tt                   M 

*<       Clara  M.,  . 

it               tt 

27, 

Adams,  Georgie, 

New  York,    . 

400 

Jones,  Robert, . 

Philadelphia,  Penn., 

6  00 
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Ptnont  iSniMwed— CoDtinaed. 


Date. 

HAMB8. 

WbertScnt 

Expeaae. 

Nov.  27, 

Donlan,  Mary,  • 

Ireland, 

Free. 

Dec.     6, 

Dillon,  Bridget, 
"       Mary,  . 

Portland,  Me., 

(4                     4«                  ^               ^ 

\      92  60 

1 

Leon,  Ezekiel, . 

New  York,   . 

4  00 

10, 

Wilmer,  Catherine,  . 

Montreal,  Canada, 

. 

^       ManTaret,  . 

ti                    »t          ^            ^ 

I       18  00 

^       Catherine  M.,     . 

U                          4«             ^               ^ 

r            AW    W 

'<       Maria  B.,   . 

•4                         U            ^              ^ 

J 

16, 

Coughlan,  Susan, 

New  York,    .                ! 

4  00 

18, 

O'Neil,  Jane,    . 

44 

4  00 

23, 

Conn«lI,  Peter, 

44 

4  00 

24, 

Shepard,  Mary, 

Concord,  N.  H.,    . 

2  35 

29, 

Thompson,  Hannah, 

New  York,   . 

■ 

•'          Hugh,     . 

44 

"          Mary  A., 

44 

I         8  00 

*^          Margaret, 

•* 

r                   w     \M^ 

**          Hannah, 

44 

William,. 

M 

Williams,  Martha,     . 
''        Charles,     . 

Pittsfield,  Me., 

44                    44 

9  00 

X804. 

Jan.      1, 

Healy,  Henry, . 

New  York,    . 

4  00 

"       Wilson, 

44 

•                               •                               • 

4  00 

o 

Romer,  John,    . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  . 

19  00 

4, 

Harridan,  Margaret  £.,    . 

Portland,  Me., 

1  50 

Sullivan,  Margaret,  . 

44                     44                ^               ^ 

1  50 

5, 

Irvin,  James,    . 

Northampton,  Mass., 

8  50 

7, 

Waite,  James  B., 

Middlefield,  • 

3  75 

McCarty,  Bridget,    . 
**         Flonora,    . 

Hartford,  Conn.,  . 

44                         44              ^               ^ 

\        8  50 

11, 

Delaney,  Edward,     • 

New  York,    . 

4  00 

15, 

Watson,  James  B.,   . 

Fitchburg,     . 

1  55 

Farfax,  Thomas, 

Clinton, 

1  55 

Murrv,  Oi^tave, 

Springfield,  . 

2  80 

20, 

Phillips,  Ellen  S.,     . 

Corinth,  Me., 

■ 

''      Ellen  M.,    . 

44                   44 

"      Margaret,    . 
^      James, 

44                  44 
44                  44 

^      20  83 

"      John  S.,      . 

44                  44 

<'      Samuel, 

44                  44 

Mc Anally,  Frances, . 

New  York,    . 

4  00 

21, 

Grant,  Ellen,    . 

Providence,  R.  I., 

I         1  25 

«'      Matthew, 

44                        44 

2'> 

Roach,  Mary,   . 

New  York,    . 

4  00 

23; 

Brown,  Margaret, 

Pittsburg,  Penn.,  . 

15  00 

Dumont.  Ellen, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,   .  * 
Manchester,  N.  H., 

44                            44 

8  55 

30, 

Greely,  Sophia, 
"       ArviUa, 

X        8  70 

Mahady,  J.  M., 

Ireland, 

25  00 

Dopahoe,  John, 

Attleborongh, 

1  00 
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Penons  Semooed — Cootinued. 


Date. 

NAM£8. 

When  Btnt 

Expo-e. 

Feb.     2, 

Wilkins,  Thomas,     . 

Montreal,  Ca., 

> 

"        Mary, 

(i           t( 

[       1900 

"        Bridget,      . 

u                   tt 

) 

9, 

Fitzrr'ibbon,  John, 

Portland,  Me., 

1  60 

10, 

Sanborn,  Charles  £., 

• 

New  York,    . 

4  00 

15, 

Sharkey,  Daniel, 

"        **        .        . 

4  00 

20, 

McConnick,  Maria,  . 

'**'•• 

4  00 

Edwards,  Henry, 

****.• 

4  00 

Max,  Joseph,    . 

****.. 

4  00 

Kehoe,  Catherine,     . 

" 

Liverpool,  Eng.,    . 

* 

"       John,    . 

ti                        M 

"       Elizabeth,     . 

4i                 ii 

^     105  00 

"       Francis, 

U                      44 

"       Theresa, 

44                      U 

Mar.     7, 

Brown,  Mary,  . 

New  Bedford, 

1  50 

Aiken,  Mary,   . 

»4                     U 

I         1  50 

*'      Alexander,    . 

44                     44 

8, 

Malcomb,  Catherine, 

Bangor,  Me., 

6  50 

10, 

Edmunds,  Laura  A., 

Stowe,  Vt,   . 

7  00 

10, 

Wilson,  Henry  W.,  . 

Portland,  Me., 

1  50 

Foundation,  John,    . 

New  York,    . 

4  00 

Donahoe,  Mary, 

Concord,  N.  H.,    . 

2  85 

18, 

Albion,  Winslow, 

Portland,  Me., 

1  50 

21, 

Wilson,  Bryant, 

Chicago,  111., . 
New  xork,    . 

12  00 

28, 

lianley,  Michael, 

4  00 

Farrel,  John,    . 

44                t( 

• 

4  00 

O'Brien,  Margaret, 

44              44 

• 

4  00 

April    4, 

Edmunds,  Margaret, 

Montreal,  Ca., 

9  00 

11, 

McLaughlin,  James, 
Burke,  Michael, 

St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  . 

Free. 

Portland,  Me., 

1  50 

14, 

Mortan,  Margaret, 

New  York,    . 

4  00 

Hill,  Martha,    . 

44                44 

• 

\        4  00 

"    Joseph  R., 

44               44 

Shea,  Mortimer, 

44               44 

• 

\        6  00 

McCarty,  Mary  A., 

44               44 

• 

Morton,  Sarah, 

44               44 

• 

•1 

"        Sarah  J., 

44               44 

"       William, 

44               44 

• 

8  00 

"       Harriet, 

44               44 

• 

"       Andrew, 

44               44 

• 

^ 

19, 

Murphy,  James, 

44                44 

• 

4  00 

20, 

Hicgins,  Martha, 
Cofa«n,  Lewis,  . 

Bangor,  Me., 

4  00 

26, 

New  York,    . 

4  00 

29, 

Powers,  Catharine, 

4.                44 

4  00 

Barry,  Ellen,    . 

44               44 

4  00 

80, 

Coffee,  Honora, 

44                44 

4  00 

McClellan,  Alexander,     . 

Portland,  Me., 

) 

**         Margaret, 
"         William, . 

44                   44 
44                  44 

V         8  00 

Williams,  Cornelius, . 

Concord,  N.  H., 

) 

«<        Martha,     . 

M              a 

V        4  70 

**        John, 

"              "            .          . 

^ 
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PvrwfM  Bemaved — Continued. 


Date. 


KAMEB. 


WbervBeDt 


EzpeBse. 


May     5, 
9, 

10, 

11, 

12, 
13, 


25, 


27, 
June     1, 

4, 

10, 
13, 


15, 
18, 
21, 


25, 

28, 


July      5, 

11, 
12, 


13, 
18, 


Russell,  Almia  G , 
Daley,  Patrick, 
Callahan,  Catharine, 
Carlton,  Mary, . 

'*       Mary,  Jr., 
Walker,  Frank, 
"        Mary, 
Corcoran,  John, 
Smith,  Henry,  • 
Fitzgerald,  Mary, 
"         Patrick, 
«         Timothy, 
Stone,  Albert,  . 
Brennan,  Jane, 

'*        Joseph, 
Marshall,  Mana, 
'*        Thomas, 
"        Maria,  Jr., 
Belville,  Leander, 
Diamond,  Abiah, 
Clark,  George  R., 
Billings,  Geoi*ge  A., 
Riley,  Thomas, . 
Evans,  Nellie,  . 
Bell,  Davis, 
GuIIivan,  Peter, 
O'Brien,  Michael, 
Harlan,  Marglbret, 
"       James, 
"       John,  . 
Ashdown,  John, 
Hager,  Benjamin  A. 
Williams,  James, 
''        Maria, 
*'         John, 
McLeod,  William, 
McCarty,  James, 
Rooney,  Patrick, 
Smith,  Maria,    . 
Nichols,  George, 
Leary,  Maria,  . 
*'      Thomas, 
"      William, 
"      Matthew, 
Sullivan,  Mary, 
Collins,  Mai^ret, 
"       John,    . 
"       Mary  A., 
«       Peter,  . 
«<        Sarah, . 
«       Isabella, 


St.  Johns,  N.  B., 
New  York,    . 


ti        tt 


Andover,  N.  H., 

CC  «i 

New  York,    . 

4<  it 

t(  44 

44  44 

44  44 

44  44 

«4  44 

Great  Falls,  N.  H 
New  York,    . 

44  4( 

Montreal,  Ca., 

44  44 

44  44 

Northampton, 
Chilmark, 
Portland,  Me , 
Baneor,  Me., 
PorUand,  Me., 

(4  44 

44  44 

New  York,    . 

44  (( 

Ellsworth,  N.  H., 

44  44 

44  44 

London,  Eng., 
Portland,  Me., 
Bangor,  Me., 

44  44 

44  44 

New  York,    . 

14  44 

• 

Ireland, 
Bangor,  Me., 
St.  Johns,  N.  B., 
New  York,    . 

tl  4( 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


44 
4t 
44 
44 
44 
44 
M 
44 
44 


I 


\ 


•7  00 
4  00 
4  00 

3  25 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

8  00 

2  00 

4  00 

0  00 

3  50 

3  00 
1  50 

4  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
4  00 
4  00 

5  00 

34  00 
1  50 

9  00 

4  00 
4  00 
Free. 
4  00 
6  50 

"1 

I 


4  00 


8  00 
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Penont  Removed — Continned. 


Data. 


ITAMSB, 


WhenSmt. 


July    18, 
22, 


29, 
Ang.     8, 

11, 

22, 


23, 

24, 

25, 
31, 

Sept     1, 


6. 

7, 


12. 
10. 
20, 
21, 


22, 


27, 


Malcomb,  Maria, 
Willie, 
Welch,  James, . 
Gualneris,  Alexander, 

**  Annetta, 

Carter,  Celia,    . 
McGarrity,  Jane, 
McCarty,  William, 
Harrigan,  Mar«raret, 
Harris,  Joseph  S., 
Trainer,  Sarah, 
Owen, 
Peter, . 
Tounp;,  Elizabeth, 
Lehay,  Jeremiah, 
Pepper,  Cordelia, 

"        Cordelia,  Jr. 
Caravan,  John, 

"        Mary, 
McCue,  Bridjret, 
Harrington,  Brid(;et, 

*'  J.  Thomas, 

Leonard,  Maria, 
Goodale,  Mary  J., 

"        James  C, 

''         Charles  £., 
Whitton,  Samuel, 

"        Statia, 
Giberson,  Lavinia, 

"        George, 

"        Rachel, 

«        Hester, 
Powers,  Sarah, 
Hill,  Alexander  S., 
Leonard,  Charlotte, 

anthia, 
irgaret, 
Charles, 
Brennon,  Lettia, 
Ellsworth,  Martha, 
Black,  Mar}%    . 
Connors,  Mary  A., 
**        James, 
"        Michael, 
Adams,  Frank  C, 
"       Charlotte  E., 
«       Charles, 
«       Willie, . 
Gladden,  Sarah, 
Hall,  Christiana  A., 
August  A., 


U 


Roxbury,  Vt, 

New  York,   . 
Havana, 

■ 
St  Johns,  N.  B., 
Lowell, . 
Halifax,  N.  S., 
New  York,    . 
Halifax,  N.  S., 
Ireland, 

• 

St  Johns,  N.  B., 
Taunton, 

Bangor,  Me., 

tt        tt 

Randolph,     . 
It 

California,     . 

Ireland, 

tt 

• 

Salem,  Vt,    . 
Bucksport,  Me., 


tt 


tt 
u 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 


u 
tt 
tt 
u 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tc 


Ireland, 
Halifax,  N.  S., 
Randolph,  Vt, 


tt 


tt 


u  tt 

St.  Johns,  N.  B., 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Springfield,  . 

Ireland, 

tt 

u 

9 

Lebanon,  N.  H., 
it  tt 


tt 
It 


it 
tt 


Newport,  R.  I., 
Redwing,  Minn., 


t 


\ 


•6  00 

4  00 

30  00 

Free. 

75 
12  00 
4  00 
Free. 


Free. 

7  00 
Free. 

4  00 

45 
10  00 
41  00 

7  00 

8  00 


30  00 


35  00 
8  00 

10  50 

Free. 

1  70 

2  75 

80  00 


6  00 

2  00 
31  72 
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Penons  Removed — Concluded. 


DAte. 


KAMB8. 


Wtaem  Bent 


EzpcoM. 


Sept  27, 


Keene,  WiUiam, 
Welch,  Catharine, 


Portland,  Me., 
England, 


Cr. 


Bj  cash  received  from  friends  of  Catharine  Eeehoe,  . 
"  "  "         "      of  John  Ashdown, 

a  •«         a        u      of  Mrs.  Hall, 


948  00 
25  00 
15  00 


•3  00 
24  00 

«1,156  47 


88  00 


Total  expense, 


91,068  47 


AN   INDEX 


Of  Topics  Tbbatbd  in  thb  Bepobts  of  the  Boabd  of  State  Chjlbitibs, 
OF  thb  Sbcbbtabt,  and  of  the  Gbnbbal  Agent.  To  which  is  added 
AN  Index  of  Tables. 


[NoTS.  The  Beport  of  th«  Board  Is  paged  with  Boman  Nnmeralt;  those  of  the  Seeretarj  and 
Oenaral  Agent,  with  Arable  flgares.  The  subjsets  treated,  are  arranged  In  this  Index  as  they  stand 
In  the  yolnme.  An  Alphabetical  Index  could  not  well  be  prepazed  without  delaying  the  publication 
of  the  Beport]  

repoet  of  the  boabd. 

Pace. 

I.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board, iii 

n.  The  Members  and  Organization  of  the  Board,    ....  iv 

m.  Visits  and  Meetings, t 

rV.  Proceedings  of  the  Board, Ti 

V.  Agents  and  Expenses  of  the  Board, rii 

VI.  Condition  of  the  State  Institutions, x 

VII.  The  Institutions  Classified  and  Described,  .        .  xii 

(1.)  The  Lunatic  HoipUtdSf xii-xTiii 

Inequalities  in  the  Hospitals, xiil 

The  Incurable  State  Patients, xir 

Measures  Proposed, xr 

The  Criminal  Insane, xvii 

Finances  of  the  Hospitals, xrii 

(2.)  Correctional  and  Reformaiory  Ituttiuiionaf  ....        xviii-xxiii 

General  Recommendations, xix 

The  Indentured  Children, xx 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  respecting  these  Institutions,  .         xxii 

(d.)  Pauper  £gtahlishmenis, xxiii-xli 

The  Almshouse  Hospitals  and  Schools, xxir 

Rainsford  Island  Hospital, xxri-xli 

Condition  of  the  Institution  in  1863, xxri 

Powers  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  at  Rainsford,  xxyiii 

Examination  of  the  Hospital, xxlx 

Proceedings  of  the  Board, xxxi 

Removals  by  the  General  Agent, xxxii 
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